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THE BALUCH AND AFGHAN FRONTIERS OF INDIA, 
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Ar Loralai, in the afternoon of the 17th November, there was a full 
dress parade of the regiment of cavalry, the regiment of native 
infantry, and the mountain battery of artillery; our Afghans and 
Baluchis being present this time on foot, as they had tired out all 
their horses. The cavalry and artillery were splendid fighting 
representatives of the modern Indian army. But the infantry regi- 
ment was from Bombay, and, though admirable in its old-fashioned 
British drill, did not give one the impression of having much dash 
about it. The guns went past to the sound of the Highland pipes, 
which are spreading in the Frontier Force, although I myself prefer 
their playing upon their own Baluchi pipes. The ‘ full dress’’ did 
not extend to the generals, who, as we had been “marching light,” had 
no full dress with them and, indeed, little dress of any kind. Splen- 
did as was the full dress of the cavalry regiment—one of those in 
which the British officers wear the native dress, turban and all— 
while the Royal Artillery officers and the Bombay Indian officers were 
wearing the British red with white helmets, their natives wearing 
turbans,—I hardly see the need for putting officers at such a place 
as Loralai to the cost of so many uniforms as they have to provide. 
The mountain battery that we saw at Loralai was the very battery 
in which Sir Frederick Roberts himself served when a subaltern, 
and he found one native officer still in it who was a soldier in it 
then. Although the cavalry regiment is a good one, it contains too 
many men who are sick with fever. These are chiefly Jats from 
the country below Umballa, who do not eat meat, and avoid even 
ted vegetables, pink turnips, and so forth, because they remind 
them too much of meat. The first cavalry regiment which came to 
Loralai, a Bengal Lancer regiment, is said to have lost nearly one in 
three of its men in nine months, most of these dying of pneumonia from 
exposure to winter cold when previously weakened by autumn fever. 
The native troops naturally do not like service in the Afghan plateau. 
Extra pay is given them to compensate for the high price of food, and 
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thick clothing is served out to them: but though the death-rate has 
been greatly reduced, it is still high, and the service is still uw. 
popular. In my belief the climate is a far better one for British 
troops than for Indian natives, and the country ought to be chiefly 
occupied by British troops and by troops raised from among the 
mountain tribes. At present there is about the same amount of 
sickness among the white troops as among the natives, but I am 
convinced that among the white troops it could be avoided, whereas 
among the Indian natives it is in a large degree unavoidable from 
the climate being unsuited to them. With regard to the serving 
out warm clothing to Indian troops, when such advantages were 
given them at Kabul, in the winter occupation, the men saved the 
clothing instead of wearing it, and some carried it about with them 
as much as two years in order to present it to their relations when 
they reached home. The men are also given to starving themselves 
as well as to depriving themselves of every luxury in order to save 
their pay for the benefit of their families. It is one of the great 
difficulties of holding the frontier in force that Indian troops are 
not of much use at places like Quetta and Loralai in the winter snow 
and the cold, while the Europeans play foolish tricks with their 
health, and from the dulness of the stations are literally “ bored to 
death.” The Russians find that in their wilder garrisons it is an 
admirable practice to allow the men to make up shooting parties, 
organize commissariat for themselves, and go away for days and even 
weeks together without officers. A very feeble attempt in the same 
direction has lately been made in India; but I think that something 
more might be done. Baluchistan literally swarms with game, and 
a great deal of amusement might be found for the men if a judicious 
system could be devised. Drunkenness is the great difficulty with 
the British soldier in such dull places, although a very large propor- 
tion of the men are either teetotallers or moderate drinkers. Un- 
fortunately the minority make up for them, and it is mainly this 
minority that die. 

The dust during the parade was so heavy that in the march past, 
until we changed the position of the flag, we were unable to see any- 
thing at all, and the troops marched in again to Loralai through walls 
of dust, and, spite of the night frost, clouds of wild bees and hornets. 

Sunday, the 18th, was a quiet day at Loralai. We breakfasted 
with the Royal Artillery, and dined with the officers of the Bombay 
infantry regiment. 

At Loralai, besides the military parade we had a civil durbar, but 
the generals and their staff did not attend it. There were no English: 
men present, except Sir Robert Sandeman, Captain MaclIvor, Lieu- 
tenant Archer, and myself. Sir Robert Sandeman sat in an arm- 
chair; we sat by him upon ordinary chairs, and the Afghans and 
Baluchis sat on carpets on the ground, in circles according to rank, 
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all round us, under a great tent, the sides of which were lifted so 
that their sowars and other followers could hear. The tribes not 
having much to do when away from their own villages, and assem- 
bled at such a place as Loralai, and not having much idea of time, 
were fully gathered three and a quarter hours before the time fixed 
for the durbar, and after a consultation we decided to anticipate the 
proceedings in order not to keep them there all day. Under the 
tent there sat nearly a hundred chiefs, while their retainers were 
thickly gathered round. At Sir Robert Sandeman’s feet sat his 
Persian secretary and his Pushtoo interpreter. After welcomes, 
the proceedings began with the reading of a number of letters about 
Jam Ali’s succession, chiefly from the Khan of Khelat and members 
of his family. After this the other chiefs congratulated Jam 
Ali upon his accession to the throne. Our young and lovely boy 
chief was next called into the centre of the ring, and his succession 
to his father confirmed. This boy brought in this year 3,000 
rupees of revenue collected by himself, which looks as though he 
were worth at least £1,200 a year, a good deal of money in these 
hills. A solemn lecture was then delivered to the Murrees upon 
their worrying of their neighbours, by Sir Robert Sandeman in 
Hindustani, with a great deal of action. Sir Robert would think 
himself eternally disgraced if he were to use action in speaking 
English ; but his Hindustani, for the benefit of the Murrees, resem- 
bled Provencal in being largely worked off with the arms. Some of 
the Murree chiefs speak Hindustani, and the speech was translated 
for the benefit of the rest. The Murrees were represented by a few 
wild-looking fellows with long chestnut-coloured hair, who might 
have been Parisians of the fifteenth century. After the lecture, to 
which they made no reply whatever, probably thinking “ least said 
soonest mended,” we were all introduced to the eldest son of the 
principal chief of Zhob (here pronounced Job), who wore a parti- 
coloured turban, and was a good and friendly-looking fellow in spite 
of the evil reputation of his people. We were also presented to an 
immense swarthy gentleman, formerly the Ameer’s Governor of 
Sibi; then to a survivor of a party who got into a cave during Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s great fight with the Zhob men, and were nearly 
all destroyed by one of the shells of the troops who were up there with 
him. I think that in all Sir Robert has had three fights with the 
Zhob people, or two fights and one famous war, in which there was 
no fighting, but in which he ate their mutton. The story is that 
the troops who were in the valley with him carried off under his 
directions six hundred she-camels and many thousands of sheep. 
They then camped and sent messengers throughout the Zhob to say 
that the camels would be saved, but that the sheep would be eaten at 
the rate of so many a day till the inhabitants came in and paid a 
fine, and that so many sheep had been eaten, and so forth. The 
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Zhob men soon appeared and made submission, but they were already 
minus several hundreds of sheep, which had gone down the army’s 
throat. In spite of these little difficulties of the past few year, 
Sir Robert Sandeman and his ex-enemies are the best of friends, 
and shake hands and smile, and recount anecdotes of their several 
fights against one another. The real Afghan dresses at the durbar 
were not good; they were bright, but barbarous when seen close; 
the handsome coats were of Indian material fromm Benares. Sir 
Robert was good enough to introduce me to the chiefs as having had 
something to do with rendering the Bori road a possibility, inasmuch 
as I had argued upon Sir Robert Sandeman’s side in favour of the 
retention of the northern portion of the assigned districts, when he 
came to London in consequence of objections to the course to which 
the Government ultimately agreed. I do not know that I should 
have favoured that course if the result had been to place the tribes 
under any one except Sir Robert Sandeman for the first trial of the 
new system. What he has done is to bind the whole people to us 
by making them fully feel the benefits of peace; and the result has 
been that we have obtained at this point a perfect frontier, and been 
able to move our troops from hot and pestilential valleys into a 
climate which will be thoroughly healthy for them as soon as they 
have learnt to take reasonable precautions. After the durbar Sir 
Robert Sandeman requested of the military authorities that two 
companies of infantry and a squadron of cavalry should be de- 
spatched from Loralai to a village, the chiefs of which had failed to 
attend the durbar. The telegraph line is about to be continued 
through their district, and they had been directed to come and dis- 
cuss the matter, and it is impossible to allow the summons to be 
disobeyed. They will now have to follow Sir Robert Sandeman into 
the Zhob, for which he is bound when he leaves us, or else to meet 
him on his return. 

On Monday morning, the 19th of November, finding that the road 
from Loralai for nearly twenty miles lay across a plain, I started 
with Sir Robert Sandeman in a tonga or wheeled vehicle with 4 
“catch ’em” escort. Close to us on the north was a line of cliffs 
which are the sides of the hills that form the water-shed between 
the Bori and the Zhob. Within twenty miles north from Loralai 
you come to a country that is unsurveyed and almost unknown. Si 
Charles MacGregor has described in one of his books the feelings of 
shame and restlessness produced in his mind by blank spaces on the 
Indian frontier maps. ‘Of course,” he says, “it is not any parti- 
cular fault of mine that maps have blank spaces on them, yet I 
always feel the glaring whiteness of the blanks is looking reproach- 
fully at me.” Now the west end of the Zhob is white upon the map. 

The drive between daylight and sunrise was splendid. The moon 
was setting in silver and blue, making the rock walls of the Zhob to 
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gleam, alternately black with shade and white with mist, while the 
gun was rising in red and gold on the opposite side of the heavens. 
Wild-fowl were flying here and there over our heads as we bumped 
along behind our two fast mules. The Bori valley is fertile in its 
way. It is irrigated and all under cultivation once in three years, 


that is to say one-third each year. At last we came to a second pass 
into the Zhob, for there is one, little known, almost opposite to Loralai; 
this eastern one being that by which our troops entered the valley at 
the time of the Zhob expedition. We stopped to change mules, and 
round the neck of a child of the village saw beautiful silver amulets, 
with one enamelled charm, but they were all of Indian work. The 
Afghans and the frontier tribes buy all their best things in India. 

As this was the only part of the military road between Quetta 
or Pishin and ten miles west of Dera Ghazi Khan where people 
ever drive, my mention of it is the right place for an observation 
upon british enterprise in driving. There can be no doubt to any 
one who knows Australia or New Zealand, Siberia, Russian Central 
Asia, or the wilder parts of the United States, that colonists, Ame- 
ricans, or Russians would drive anywhere about this road. I would 
say more. The Russians, the Americans, and the Australians have 
brought fast driving, day and night, over the roughest country to 
the perfection of a science, and for many purposes their driving is 
more practical than our riding, because it combines the advantages 
which otherwise can only be secured by the addition of fast-trot- 
ting camels, for the baggage, to the necessary relays of horses. Now 
it is easier to make carts than to produce trained fast-trotting 
camels, and we should gain by introducing driving on the Russian 
system along our military roads, where wheels are for the most part 
at present as absolutely unknown as if they had never been invented. 
[have sometimes in Siberia averaged through the twenty-four hours 
in driving a pace equal to that of most of the trains on the Indian 
railroads, stoppages not being deducted from the account on either 
side. We had sent on our saddles, and after our drive did nine 
miles on horseback to the little village of Anambar, which lies off 
the military road. The object of the Commander-in-Chief’s visit to 
Anambar was to decide whether there should be a permanent mili- 
tary station there to watch the Murrees, as there is pow a temporary 
post. The valley is a lovely one, filled with tamarisk groves, in 
which Captain MacIvor shot two giant bustards. On this day we 
parted with Colonel Archibald Bigg-Wither, the officer who made 
the road; a simple and charming frontier-man, for whom a villa at 
Wimbledon would have more delight than an Indian palace, but who 
sticks to the frontier and his duty in spite of the sharp contrast 
between his own civilisation and the roughness of the life. 

Breakfast at Anambar was varied, as Captain Rawlinson had shot 
two partridges of a kind which seemed half way between our com- 
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mon English friend and the larger kind of “Frenchman.” These 
were speedily in the pot with the two obara or giant bustards, anda 
magnificent stew was the result. At Anambar, which was in a 
fertile valley where there was no difficulty about pasturing the 
horses, many of the party went out shooting, andI remained at home 
to study, with the “‘politicals,” the odd people we had with us, 
Some came from near the Persian Gulf and had African blood, being 
descendants of slaves who had fled from Arabia, and had been brought, 
themselves or their ancestors, to Arabia from the Soudan. Some Ilaza- 
ras who were with us were of the Indo-Chinese type, and had faces 
such as we call Tartar. The Murrees, the Zhob men, and the Ghil- 
zais were mostly of a brownish white in colour, with long brown 
hair, while the true Baluchis were dark, with hair of jet-black hue. 
One of the chiefs, who had come in to ask that the station of Mekta 
might be advanced into his district, is a gentleman who lately, hav- 
ing a party of rich Ghilzais living near him, sent to a brother robber 
in Zhob to ask him to come down to plunder them and share the 
booty with him. The robber came down, but the Ghilzais met him 
and his friend and said that they had sent two of their number to 
reveal the plot, which they had discovered, to our people. The chief, 
finding that he would suffer, at once surrendered his robber ally to 
the authorities as the best way out of the difficulty. 

Up to this time we had had lovely weather, but in the night my 
tent became suddenly noisy with the sounds of wind and rain, and, 
after some hours of black downpour, when I got up I found the camp 
buried in a soaking fog. The climate was that of the Western Iligh- 
lands, though the scenery was that of Calabria or Spain. I had my 
bundles rolled, but the camels did not come, for the ground was too 
slippery for their feet; and I was afterwards told by General Elles 
that seated on my bundles, when all my goods were packed, in my 
cold tent, waiting for the camels or for my horse, or for Sir Robert 
Sandeman to be willing to face the rain, I presented by lantem 
light a perfect picture of despair. At last we started, for the rain 
left off at daylight, and we ploughed our way first back towards the 
road, and then through a country of farmhouses fortified against the 
formerly almost continuous attacks of the Murrees, the Musa Khel, and 
the people of the Zhob. In one village we heard the rumour that 
“Mr. Bux ” had lost his way in the rainstorm of the night, and we 
began to have doubts whether even his talent would suffice to provide 
breakfast on such a greasy, slippery morning. Breakfast, however, 
was perfectly ready at a place where one of the Government civil 
engineers from Cooper’s Hill, who indeed accompanied us along the 
road for several days and was for that time the life of the party, long 
used to live. We breakfasted in front of a roaring fire in what 
had been his dining-room, but was now the principal room of 4 
native house, which he had whitewashed and extended into a bunga- 
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low. During the time that he had lived here alone, making the 
military road, he had had what Americans call “a lively time.” 
Being a man of perfect courage and much dash, he on one occasion 
organized a Zhob expedition of his own. His favourite horse having 
been carried off from his stable, and, as he heard, taken to the Zhob, 
he raised local levies and pursued him into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, almost into the very capital of the budmashes—the terrible 
Mina Bazar. As the cavalry were going shortly to advance to Murga, 
and generally to look up the neighbourhood of Mina Bazar, we were 
never allowed to pronounce the name of either place before the 
“catch ’ems.”” When we were riding along and any reference was 
being made to either of these towns it was always in the form 
of M-u-r-g-a or M-i-n-a. I believe that in secret societies the pass- 
words of the lodge or order are half communicated by members to 
supposed members in this fashion, which is known by the technical 
name of “ letter or spell.”” This is the only disturbed portion of the 
road. The country is a rich one, and will become populous now that 
the raids of the three great surrounding robber tribes are stopped. 
But until we have pushed cavalry outposts across the first line of 
mountains to the north, the part of the road which runs through 
Mekta and Dub is not completely safe. I do not think that it would 
be risky for an Englishman to ride alone along it without escort, so 
great in this part of the world is our prestige, and so certain are the 
tribes that murder would not go unpunished. But it would not be 
wise for a small unarmed party of local traders to pass along the 
road, which is perhaps about as dangerous as a high road in the 
interior of Corsica or of Sicily, not more so; and this, although two 
years ago, the road was as yet unmade. We heard that some of the 
tribes w he had come to attend Sir Robert Sandeman’s durbar were 
plundering their neighbours on their way home. 

The contempt of the traveller for wild beasts and his craven fear 
of the dog, the friend of man, were exemplified this day. Sir Robert 
Sandeman and I passed close to a wolf of whom we naturally took 
no notice, while he slunk away from us as fast as his legs would carry 
him without attracting too much observation; but a few minutes 
afterwards we had an engagement with two shepherds’ dogs which 
constituted a more serious encounter. A scarcer sight was that of a 
woodcock, which the sportsmen of the party missed, for it is no joke 
to tear along roads on horseback and dismount to shoot. Surgeon- 
Major Taylor shot four rock partridges. The country was full of 
graveyards, but controversy rages among travellers as to whether, in 
the dry district which lies between the Euphrates, the Caspian, and 
Thibet, enormous graveyards in an almost uninhabited district 
imply that once it contained a far larger population. Perhaps they 
do mean this; but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
nomadic tribes wander in great numbers for enormous distances in 
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this part of the world, and that they may have their favourite bury. 
ing-places. Then, even a small population here makes a large grave. 
yard, because the graves are kept up from time immemorial. They 
are merely heaps of stones, and passers-by fling stones on to each 
cairn, and it may be said that no grave once made is ever lost. These 
graveyards may have seen the passage of Alexander, for the rainfall 
is never sufficiently heavy to disturb the stones. A sign of the 
passing of many people is to be found in the enormous number of 
rags which decorate large trees where they exist. At our break- 
fast place, close to a stream swollen by the night’s rain, which we 
had to ford, there was a great tamarisk-tree, which was sacred 
because some holy man had been buried near it, and rags—chiefly 
red, but not all red—were tied to every bough. The custom of tying 
red rags to trees to indicate peculiar sanctity is one which is met 
with in parts of the world as distant from one another as the county 
of Galway, New Zealand, Lithuania, Siberia, and Thibet. In the 
little fortified villages of the valley 1 was shown the “ miniature 
mosques,” which are put up outside the fortified enclosures. They 
consist of a flat stone about the size of an English grave-stone, with 
a headstone; and the villagers go out to pray upon them one ata 
time. In the whole of the long distance from Quetta to the shrine 
of Sakhi-Sarwar I did not see a single real ecclesiastical building, 
except those of our own Moslem soldiers. Itis said that the Baluchis 
are such bad Mahommedans that they used not to pray at all until 
we came, and that it is the example of our more religious native 
soldiers which has induced them to begin. But 1 think that there 
is some exaggeration in this statement, although it is certain that at 
Khur they have lately built a praying enclosure, like a parish pound, 
not having had any place of worship until last yea 

In the course of this afternoon we were met i. Mr. Shakespeare 
of the Bengal Cavalry, who was hardly, however r, able to sit his horse 
for fever which he has gone through all alone (that is, without seeing 
a white face) at Mekta. It seems sad to see fine young Englishmen, who 
have just left crack cavalry regiments and home stations, and joined 
our native cavalry, forced to live in such solitude as that of these moun- 
tain stations, where books are almost impossible to obtain ; but they 
have the resource of shooting, as there is plenty of game. They are 
tempted, when their duty permits it, to ride tremendous distances in 
the hot summer sun to pay visits to one another, and I think that on 
these occasions there is sometimes a want of care about exposure that 
is a cause of fever. Then the posts themselves are always placed by 
water, and digging up the irrigated land is a source of fever in all 
countries che > lling isa strong sun. It might be better to put the 
posts upon the low stony hills, even if the water had to be fetched 
from a good distance. I have always suspected the Indian soda- 
water, which is consumed in great quantities by Englishmen, of 
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being also a cause of fever, for it is made at great numbers of dif- 
ferent places with very imperfect supervision, and may often contain 
sewage matter. Lieutenant Shakespeare’s post is one of those which 
are to be pushed forward, and it is possible that after a look at Murga 
he ultimately may find himself at Mina Bazar, and if so, may 
have trouble at first with the robbers who infest that town. The 
moving forward of the posts will open the Mangrotha Pass and 
ultimately the Gomul. Our survey parties have been fired on in 
these districts, and that cannot be allowed; besides, it is absolutely 
necessary for military safety that we should know what is passing 
behind the wall of the Sulieman range. At the present moment our 
road, which runs due east from Mekta to Kingri, turns suddenly due 
south from Kingri to Rankan and Rakhni, and it is a pity that so 
much money has been spent upon carrying it over the top of the 
range near Fort Munro, as it would be far easier to use and defend 
the shorter lines through the Mangrotha and the Gomul passes. 

sefore we reached Mekta the rain began again, and when I got my 
baggage it was soaked. The weather cleared, however, for a short 
time before dark, and I was able to sketch the two fine views; that back 
to the hills of the Murree Raj, and that the other way, onwards over 
the Mekta plain and towards the Sulieman. Here, at Mekta, in the 
seventeenth century, was the boundary between the province of Hind 
and the province of Kandahar. 

On the next morning, the 21st, we were awakened at one and 
again at three by tremendous down-pours of rain, and the tent of 
his Exeellency’s clerk partly gave way and let in water, while 
Surgeon-Major Taylor and one or two others of the party had to 
call their servants and work at pegs and ropes. At daybreak the 
rain ceased, but the mud was South Russian in its character. 
Colonel Jennings had come with us the whole way from Loralai, 
and was to leave us atthe first change of horses. He had slept at the 
regimental post, where he had stayed the night with Mr. Shake- 
speare, and started before dawn to ride back the short distance to 
our camp. He met Sir Robert Sandeman and myself about to 
start, just ahead of Captain MacIvor, Mr. Archer, and our police 
and “catch ’em”’ cohorts. Colonel Jennings told us that he had 
been three-quarters of an hour coming half a mile, and that what- 
ever else we did we must not get off the embankment which had 
been thrown by the engineers across the Mekta valley. The next 
moment Mr. Starkey, the engineer, rode up to us from the same 
place, having been as Jong upon the way, and gave us exactly oppo- 
site advice. Left to our own wits, we tried a combination of the 
plans, which got us across the valley without mishap, but none 
except horses of the country would have faced such a sea of mud. 
We were in despair as to the power of our camels to accomplish the 
thirty-five miles of the day’s march in time for our dinner and bed, 
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and we soon found one of them flat upon the ground, but the great 
majority struggled on and were rewarded by better weather. After 
leaving the chain of fortified farms across the valley that constitutes 
the village of Mekta, we were in an almost desert country for nearly 
thirty miles, passing only three houses in all, of which one was an 
engineer’s shelter house, and two the fortified farms which are supposed 
to form the village of Dub. At three spots, however, along the road 
groups of Sirdars had come out from the side valleys on the Chief 
Commissioner’s invitation, and one gentleman was even able to produce 
a purple velvet coat with gold embroidery. The villagers invariably 
bring presents, which are touched for acceptance and then left with 
them, or as we should think, though they do not—returned. | 
told Sir Robert that, to judge by the faces of the deputations, one 
would suppose that they were asking him to stand for the county, 
so popular did he seem. The country was less fertile than that 
which we had crossed as yet, and as bare as that in the hills round 
Quetta ; and we noted the presence of less game, seeing only a few 
duck and teal near Mekta and one covey of rock partridges beyond 
that point. We passed through great beds of bright green earth, 
and some half green and half blue, like gas-works refuse. The 
strata were curiously twisted, sometimes horizontal, sometimes 
vertical, and also sloped at every possible angle in each direction, 
on the side of one and the same short hill. Suddenly we came on 
a splendid view backwards towards the Zhob and Murree countries, 
and saw the fresh-fallen snow upon the hills, and felt the cold 
breeze which proclaimed that the rain was over for good and the 
dry winter weather come. In five minutes more the sky was indigo 
blue, and the Indian winter sun was scorching our necks and drying 
both the road and our soaked bedding on the backs of the poor 
camels. The “ foot camels” average, I find, two miles an hour, 
but the trotting camels, which average seven miles an hour up bill 
and down dale, can doa march of thirty-six miles, except in the worst 
of weather, as fast as we can do it with two horses each. This piece 
of country, if it were not somewhat sterile, would still be vacant, as 
it has hitherto been a no-man’s land, between the Murrees, the Zhob 
people, the Luni Khel, and the Musa Khel. Any settler here would 
have been murdered, or at least his horses, camels, sheep, goats, 
or donkeys would have been stolen. Even this worst piece, how- 
ever, might if properly handled grow the wine grape and the 
olive, and it is here and there covered with wild olive-trees. The 
flat valleys are often white with salt or alkali, and Indian officers 
are too much given to believe that such plains will not grow crops. 
But, when I remember the fertility of similar country in Utah and 
Colorado, I have my doubts. It is often found in the plains of India, 
and especially in the Punjab and in Sindh, that the introduction of 
irrigation brings out the alkali, and it is usual, I believe, to make 
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remission of taxation where it appears; but I have noticed alkali in 
parts of the Punjab that are fertile, as, for example, northwards from 
Pubbi on the Peshawur line, and at Loralai excellent vegetables are 
grown under irrigation with water that leaves a white deposit. 

At the post to which we had sent forward breakfast we took leave 
of Colonel Jennings, and found the Ist Cavalry of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, who now took up the escort duty. <A little later 
we came to a post of Punjab Frontier Force 4th Sikh Infantry, 
really chiefly Afridis and Pathans. Both the infantry and cavalry 
were splendid, and the men could eat up the Bombay troops, so 
unwisely, as I think, sent to the high plateau. I would myself 
sooner go into danger with a company of the Punjab Frontier Force 
Infantry than with a whole regiment of any South Indian troops. 
The splendid corps of officers of Colonel Jennings’s Bengal Cavalry 
regiment could hardly be excelled; but, as far as men went, I thought 
the Ist Punjab Cavalry decidedly superior. This dirty and desolate 
bit of the road, which is considered dangerous by merchants, is kept 
quiet by our posts, and what is more, we are becoming popular with 
the Lunis, Murrees, and the Musa Khel, for these people, although 
hereditary robbers, have large possessions of their own, and really 
like best to keep them and to live in peace, provided that peace is 
kept on every side. Before the afternoon we had got into a better 
country, and found ourselves among the dwarf palms, which we had 
not seen since we left them at Harnai, showing that we had come 
off the higher levels into lower land. Then we sighted the Sulieman 
range, covered with fresh snow, which, however, partly thawed off it 
inthe hot sun before sunset. We were here only about fifty miles 
from the Indus in a straight line, and the result of operations (which 
will probably involve no fighting) which the political officers, at 
the head of a force of infantry and cavalry both from Loralai and 
Kingri, and of several hundred “catch ’em”’ sowars, were about to 
undertake, will be to enable some road to be made across, instead of 
going as now a great distance round. When the Kingri post is 
advanced to Kot Mahomet Khan, and the direct line through the 
Mangrotha Pass made clear, the Indus might be reached in 60 or 
70 miles, whereas we shall have to make 100 miles—half due south 
and half due east—before we reach it. 

At the last change of horses my fresh “ catch em” slipped his neck 
out of the halter while they were looking for his bridle, and bolted 
with my own English saddle towards the country of the Musa Khel, 
to which he belonged. I was mounted, in consequence, upon Mr. 


Archer’s horse and saddle, which he very kindly lent me, while he 


took the horse and saddle of Mahmoud Khan, the excellent police 
officer, of the Quetta Residency, in attendance on Sir Robert, 
and Mahmoud took another “catch ’em” with the ordinary native 
carpet. Later in the evening my saddle was brought in. About 


1g 
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five miles short of Kingri we came on a great movable village of 
Musa Khel /ibitkas surrounded by flocks and herds in immense pro- 
fusion, the property of these rich nomads. They literally filled the 
valleys and covered the hill-tops on every side. Thousands upon 
thousands of sheep and goats, hundreds of cattle, tens of asses and 
of camels, were feeding on the mountain grass. From this point the 
water runs down to the Indus through the Sulieman range, for the 
pass is a very low one, only 800 feet, while we were going a great 
distance round and over the top of the main range. The Gomul is 


now in the condition in which the Bolan Pass once was, half closed 
to trade by black-mail, and the scene of continual robbery; and when 


riding along this splendid and peaceful military road we could not 
but reflect. on what we shall be able to make of the Gomul, by far the 
best of all the avenues for Afghan trade to India and for Indian 
trade to Afghanistan. The question at once arose whether some post 
above the Zhob towards Ghazni will not have to be occupied to com- 
mand and to quiet both the Tochi and the Gomul passes, as the occu- 
pation of Quetta quieted the Bolan. The country round Kingri is 
rich, but entirely without cultivation, villages, or fixed population, 
and this only on account of past raids. 

At Kingri we found one hundred and twenty men of the Ist 
Frontier Force Cavalry, the post being commanded by Mr. Fane, 
who had come out to meet us, and who, like Mr. Shakespeare, was 
sick of fever. There was also an Irish doctor at the post, and a 
splendid company of 4th Sikhs. In front of the bungalow, but 
inside our military wall, was a wild olive-tree, to which red rags 
were tied ; and when, through one of the officers, I asked why, | 
was told by our soldiers that a holy man had once passed that way. 

On the 22nd November, after a very cold night, which produced a 
new sensation, the Quartermaster-General having tied up his poshtcen 
with *‘ Brandenburgs”’ of official red tape, seldom found so useful, 
we started long before daylight in a hard white frost. We had in- 
tended to set off at the usual time, but heard seven struck by the 
Sikh infantry on a gong which does duty for a clock, and mounted 
hurriedly. Asa matter of fact we afterwards found out that it was 
half-past five, but there is nearly an hour’s difference on this frontier 
between local time and railway time, and, although there is no rail- 
way, it is railway time that is generally kept by soldiers and officials. 
The three-quarters of an hour or so that the Sikhs had in hand, even 
beyond railway time, made their time that of Calcutta rather than of 
Madras. When we started it was no doubt seven o’clock somewhere 
in the Indian Empire, but it was half-past five at Kingri. It must 
be a temptation for troops in such a place to gradually shorten the 
hours of sentry duty and to push the time forward until they are 
checked by the British officer in command. We left the Sikhs and 
their double sentries (for they treated Sir Frederick Roberts as trea- 
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sure and doubled all their posts), and shivered for a few miles, as the 
road was not easy enough to allow us to go very fast, till the sun first 
struck the hill-side from across the Sulieman range. It was a pretty 


country of dwarf palm and wild olive that we were in, not unlike 
that round Capua would be if it were allowed to run wild. There 
was no population except two ibitkas of nomad Lunis, or, as they 
styled themselves in reply to Sir Robert Sandeman’s shout of 
inquiry, “What tribe is that ?”’ “ Lunai.”’ So far as one who is not 
a skilled geologist can judge, the idea of the soldiers that this 
country is a desert is a thoroughly mistaken one. Looking at it as 
a Provencal farmer, I should say that it might find room for millions 
of Italian métayers farming wine, oils, melons, stock, goats, and pos- 
sibly, although not certainly, silk. The mulberry, undoubtedly, 
would grow, but the mere fact of its growth is not enough for the 
cultivation of the silkworm, as in some places the season of the leaf 
and the season of the worm do not sufficiently correspond. Im- 
mense quantities of game covered the plateau about eight o’clock as 
the sunlight grew stronger. There were partridges of three kinds, 
the giant, the rock, and the grey. We had a sort of advance guard 
with two shot guns, and we moved forward with a fusilade. Finally 
General Elles’s horse bolted and he had to let him go, and to tear 
through the advance guard, put up the partridges and scatter the 
other game, until the Frontier Force steed was tired out. I was, as 
“catch ’em,” so easy that one could hardly distinguish his 
amble from his canter, and his canter from his fast gallop. He could 


> 


usual, on a 
not trot, but this was no loss, as in a “catch ’em” the trot is 
seldom easy. A good “catch ’em” should be what they call “a 
runner”’—that is a horse that ambles at all his paces—an easy 
ambling walk, and an easy ambling gallop, fast or slow. I was pro- 
mised that I might keep this particular “catch ’em,’’ who seemed 
wtiring, for all the marches of this day and for the first march 
upon the morrow as far as Rakhni, where we reach the Punjab 
and send back all the “ catch ’ems,’’ men and horses alike, in order 
that they may go with Sir Robert upon his expedition to the Zhob. 
Riding along a flat plain between the Sulieman and another range 
we came to a short conical hill about one hundred feet in height, on 
acrag upon the top of which there stood a mountain sheep with enor- 
mous horns. Mr. Starkey, the road engineer, borrowed a Snider 
from a sowar of the escort and missed him, as was to be expected, 
considering that he had just been galloping, that the Snider is not a 
sporting rifle, and that he did not know the gun. When we reached 
Rankan most of us went out shooting, for there were ponds and a 
stream, some duck, two large flights of pintail, and any number of 
black partridges, in the immediate neighbourhood of the station. We 
found also a woodcock anda hare. At this post was a company of Sikh 
infantry in poshteens, the yellow embroidered sheepskins of Kabul. 
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On Friday, the 23rd, we started at the usual early hour, and rode 
through groves of daphne bushes bearing both bloom and berries, 
then by a gorge, and then across the splendid plain of Rakhni, from 
one point of which we made out, on the top of the Sulieman, the 
houses of the Punjab hill-station of Fort Munro, and so felt that we 
were returning to civilisation and to India proper. The plain, which 
reminded me of that of Saint Maximin, in Provence, contains but 
two villages, and those not at all in the part through which we 
passed, and only a few camps of nomads with sparse flocks. The 
Rakhni Valley might be densely peopled; there is water, and it 
would grow almost anything. It was absolutely uninhabited until 
we came, as any settler would have been plundered by the Murrees, 
the Luni Khel, the Musa Khel, or the Sulieman Khel; but with 
peace it ought to maintain a large population. Just before we 
reached Rakhni camp Captain Rawlinson crossed us, galloping with 
one sowar after six gazelles, and driving them towards the mountain 
wall, so that he was certain to get a shot at short range as they 
turned to keep on the open plain. He got his shot, but he had been 
galloping so hard that he naturally missed, as Mr. Starkey had 
missed the mountain sheep; still, thanks to Captain Rawlinson and 
Surgeon-Major Taylor, there was plenty this day for the pot. 

At Rakhni we took leave after breakfast of Sir Robert Sandeman, 
of Captain MacIvor, of Mr. Archer, of Mr. Starkey, and last, and in 
some senses, perhaps, not least, of “Mr. Bux.” Sir Frederick 
Roberts had settled that we were to stay with them till two o'clock; 
but, although he is very fond of Sir Robert Sandeman, with whom 
he has worked for a great number of years, his natural and well- 
known desire to “ get on ”—to use his Excellency’s favourite phrase 
—made us start at twelve in a greatly-reduced party. It was 
decided at the last moment that a few of the baggage-camels were 
to cross the mountains without loads in order to pick us up again 
upon the plains and carry our goods over a desert piece to Sakhi- 
Sarwar; but from Rakhni, over the mountain to the plains, for the 
second march of this day, and the first part of that of the morrow, 
our baggage went on the mules of the Sikh infantry of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, and accompanied by an infantry escort. Rakhni is 


still in Sir Robert Sandeman’s dominions, although it is his last 


station towards the Punjab, and no one came there to mect us; but 
we could see the heliographic station near Fort Munro flashing 
down signals to ask at what time we should be starting. We had 
not gone far up the hill before the civil engineers from the Punjab 
side rode down to meet us, soon followed by Mr. Dames, the Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, whose guests we were to 
be at Fort Munro and Sakhi-Sarwar, while at Dera Ghazi itself we 
were to be garrison guests. At Khur, where we had reached again 
an altitude of five thousand feet, but were about a thousand feet 
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below the summit, we found a fertile mountain plain, and a fort 
containing a strong company of the 4th Sikhs of the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force under a native officer. Their drill struck us as being as 
good even as that of the Bombay troops, and the men are, of course, 
individually far better. The Punjab officers have been trying 
planting at Khur; and I noticed four kinds of eucalyptus, orchards 
of peach-trees and apricots, and gardens full of petunias run wild ; 
the monumental cypress has also been grown with good effect. We 
climbed again, and just before we reached the village of Fort Munro 
itself the plains of India spread before us. Although there is 
intense frost at night in winter, the climate at this elevation of six 
thousand three hundred feet is much warmer on the whole—doubt- 
less owing to the vicinity of the hot plains and of the parched deserts 
near Multan—than that of similar elevations in British Baluchistan. 
Three kinds of eucalyptus have been planted with success on the 
very summit, and the dwarf palm and wild olive grow there 
naturally, although they would not be found at such a height in the 
neighbourhood of Quetta, or the Pishin or the Bori valley. The 
bungalows of the hill station, deserted by their summer residents, 
formed pleasant places of rest for us, and I myself occupied, with one 
other, the large house which had been the first one built at Fort 
Munro, that built by Sir Robert Sandeman when he, then Captain 
Sandeman, was a Punjab official, and had founded this hill station. 
Indeed, when I asked the servant with whom I was staying, a 
thing which sometimes occurs under Anglo-Indian hospitality, 
he replied, ‘Sir Lobet Sandeman Sahib,’’ thus giving me the 
name of the builder instead of that of the actual proprietor. I 
owe, however, deep apologies to the latter, because the servants 
made up such fires to keep us warm after sunset that they set fire to 
the matting of the rooms ; and when we tried to pay for new matting, 
we failed entirely to discover to whom the compensation ought to go. 
The evening view was lovely. I strolled about to see the new open- 
air mosque that I have already mentioned, by building which the 
Baluch Mahommedans have shown that, since we have given to 
them peace, they have begun to take to prayer. I noticed that the 
birds of India were now beginning to appear in place of those of 
Central Asia, although the bird most often seen was still the crested 
lark, which is common to both countries. 

Under Punjab auspices we had, on the 24th November, a later 
start, and I was able first to see sunrise over the plains of India. 


The Indus began to glisten; then the peaks of the Sulieman took 


red lights, although the plain was still shrouded in foggy darkness ; 
then India became light while the Baluch plains behind were dim ; 
and then at last both sides were light as the sunshine spread over 
the hills of British Baluchistan. From this spot Captain Sandeman, 
before his Baluch days, used to gaze upon the mountain valleys, 
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and wonder how long the Punjab policy of preventing travel, allow. 
ing the plunder of rich caravans, and shutting our eyes to all that 
passed beyond the Sulieman, was to prevail. Happily, wiser counsels 
have now produced their blessed results of peace and trade; and 
when the Gomul is as open as the Bolan has become, men yill 
wonder why we did not sooner see that the policy of aiding in the 
creation of a strong, united, and independent Afghanistan under our 
influence, as a buffer state, necessarily involved an extension of the 
tribal system up to the point at which the Ameer of Kabul is able to 
maintain troops and to collect revenue. There was not and there is 
not any necessity to make territorial annexations or to extend the 
actual frontier. It is better, in my opinion, not to do so, as th 
tribes prefer their aristocratic institutions and their own customs to 
the democratic despotism and the laws of India. But, as upon this 
side the Ameer’s authority reaches only a little way to the south- 
east of Ghazni, there is a large tract over which the Sandeman sys. 
tem has yet to be applied. Fort Munro and Khur themselves ar 
outside the Punjab “revenue frontier,’’ which is close to Sakhi-Sarwar 
in the plain; just as the Khyber, though ruled by us, is also outside 
the Punjab frontier, which there also is in the valley. We had 
thirty miles’ sharp ride down hill in four hours, through magnificent 
cliff scenery, by a road which will be one of the monuments of our 
rule, although I cannot but think that the expenditure upon it might 
easily have been avoided by following the lower line through one of 
the passes, instead of making our way over the hill-tops. Outside 
Sakhi-Sarwar we were received by the priests of the shrine, which 
is one of transcendent holiness in the belief of all the people on this 
side of India. We afterwards were met by the chiefs, who called at 
our camp later in the day, and brought a sheep to Sir Frederick 
Roberts as a present. We had left the district occupied by the Ist 
Punjab Frontier Force Cavalry, and our escort this day was of the 
3rd—an admirably-horsed regiment. We were at last in the Indian 
plains again, and it was much warmer ; but, after the brisk climate 
of Baluchistan, I found the heavy smell of the earth noticeable and 
unpleasant in my tent. 

The next morning we made up for our late start from Fort Munro 
by setting off, after a good breakfast, as we had a long march before 
us, at 5 a.m. railway time—that is, soon after four o’clock. It was 
so dark that we missed our way at the first change of horses, and 
had some trouble to find the mounts and the fresh escort. After 
about twenty-one miles’ ride we came to a good piece of road, where 
carriages were waiting for us, and we drove the last nine miles into 
Dera Ghazi Khan between dawn and sunrise. Here we were once 
more in the ordinary Indian landscape, the Persian water-wheels 
whirring, wheezing, groaning upon every side, and making the 
pleasant music of the Indian peasantry. We were again in the 
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India of green paroquets and mina birds, of hawking, of mosques, 
and of misty smoke from cooking fires. 

At Dera Ghazi we were most hospitably received by the garrison 
mess, and had a long day of rest. Early on the morning of the 
26th there was a parade on a pretty ground with a background 
of splendid date-palms, and with the Sulieman range purple in 
the distance. We said good-bye to Mr. Dames, and drove across 
the Indus by the long bridge of boats to the railway, where 
we once more found our train and luggage. Great were the re- 
joicings of Sir Frederick Roberts and his dog at meeting after 
their long separation during the frontier ride. At mid-day we set 
off for the Lala Musa Junction, and had with us in the train to 
spend the day Mr. Bruce, the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail 
Khan, with whom we discussed the frontier question as we passed 
the entrances of the Mangrotha and Gomul passes, and noticed how 
easy-looking was the country. After forty hours of railway travelling 
we reached Nowshera, where, on the Kabul river, Runjeet Singh 
defeated the Afghans in 1822. Here the party divided for a few 
hours, Sir Frederick Roberts inspecting the Guides at Hoti Murdan, 
while some of the others remained to see two regiments of Bengal 
cavalry march in. Upon the return of Sir Frederick in the after- 
noon he held an inspection of the 15th Sikhs, a magnificent regiment 
of Zareba fame. Of three regiments of Bengal cavalry which hap- 
pened to be here, one permanently, and two on their way through, 
me was the 12th, famed in Indian military history for having 
shown its readiness and ability to set off at one hour’s notice for a 
march from Kabul. At Nowshera we were the guests of the Royal 
Irish Regiment, whose hospitality was magnificent, but almost too 
complete ; and all admired this fine regiment, which had been but a 
week home from the Black Mountain, bringing with them a great 
banner which they had taken from the hill fanatics, and which was 
a prominent object in the mess-room. When we went round the 
hospital I noticed from the bed-cards that nine-tenths of the men 
were Roman Catholics, so it is clear that localisation in recruiting 
is being fairly tried. I believe that in the Connaught Rangers 
the proportion of Roman Catholics is almost the same, and in such 
eases the Roman Catholic regimental chaplain becomes almost a 
second in command as far as discipline goes. The evening view 
from Nowshera was a lovely one, with the hills of Swat in the north- 
east, the hills of Chitral on the north, and those of the Khyber to 
the west. The next morning we were at Peshawur, where the guard 
of honour, picked from a Highland regiment, was the finest that 
I had seen, and beat even that of the Royal Irish Regiment at 
Nowshera, good as it was. 

At Peshawur cantonment our train was put into a siling, and 
each of us had a tent close by his railway carriage. Sir Frederick 
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Roberts and myself used our tents for writing, but slept chiefly in 
the train, while some of our party accepted invitations to houses 


in cantonments. The first day at Peshawur was occupied by 


maneceuvres, the garrison being, as usual, divided into an attacking 
and a defending force, in order to work over the ground and to 
show the strength and weakness of the position. The ground was 
much cut up by water-courses, and an aide-de-camp of the general in 
command, as well as one of our party carrying a message, made close 
acquaintance with the irrigation canals in the course of the day. 
The proposal to fortify Peshawur, which had been agreed to, ] 
believe, by Sir Donald Stewart, has since been vetoed, and the fact 
is that if we had been beaten through the Khyber our army would 
be unable to make a serious stand in the Peshawur Valley, and we have 
not sufficient troops in India to be able to throw away our men upon 
garrisons for fortresses on the scale of Metz or Strasburg. The 
fortifications of Multan, it is to be hoped, will follow those of 
Peshawur into space, and if more is to be done in the way of for- 
tification after the Attock and Rawul Pindi works are completed, 
it will be done on the other side of the passes, in some position 
which will become a northern Quetta. An Irish regiment, a High- 
land regiment, three native infantry regiments, a regiment of 
Bengal cavalry, and a battery of Royal Artillery took part in the 
maneeuvres. The men of this particular Irish regiment looked 
washed-out, probably through having stayed too long in the valley, 
first at Nowshera and then at Peshawur. One of the native Indian 
regiments had two fine companies of Afridis. This tribe of the 
Khyber neighbourhood is beginning to give us large numbers of 
excellent recruits, and I think we shall be able ultimately to tap the 
wilder Baluch tribes, as we have already tapped the Afridis. The 
difficulty with the Baluchis is that they insist on retaining their long 
hair and their white clothes; but they might be dressed in white, 
and I do not know that we need absolutely insist upon short hair. 
The evening view from Peshawur from the tower of the topmost 
gate of the native town is one which conduces to thought about the 
frontier. The mountains which shut in the plain upon three sides, 
and indeed almost surround it, are mainly filled with hostile people, 
and are almost impassable to us except at the Khyber. In the equally 
extensive view from Fort Munro—a view down on to the plains, 
instead of upwards from the plains towards the hills—the country 
seen is protected and peaceful. Here the reverse is the case. We 
have before us those districts into which expeditions are continually 
being sent, and in which murders occur in nominal times of peace: 
while Peshawur itself, although now called quiet, is, like Hong 
Kong, a city of refuge for all the ruffians of the countries round. 
On the lst December I went through the Khyber. Sir Frederick 


Roberts had a touch of fever, and was unable to go, and General 
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Chapman was also glad of a rest. Our party consisted of the Adju- 
tant-General, General Elles; the Military Secretary, Colonel Pole 
Carew; the Secretary of the Defence Committee, Colonel Nicholson; 
and myself, accompanied by the Royal Engincer officers who are 
making the new fort at Lundi Kotal, an artillery officer whose 
battery had supplied the horses, the cavalry officer commanding the 
escort, Major Mahomed Aslam (commanding the Khyber Rifles), and 
last, but not least, Colonel Warburton, the political agent for the 
Khyber. We drove to Jumrood, where General Elles inspected the 
garrison of four companies; then rode to Ali Musjid, where we 
changed horses, and General Elles inspected the garrison of one 
company, and then rode on to Lundi Kotal. Colonel Warburton is 
half Afghan. His father, who was at Kabul in the first war with 
the father of Sir Frederick Roberts, married an Afghan lady. 
Colonel Warburton is, on a smaller scale, of course, as regards 
territory, the Sir Robert Sandeman of the Khyber. The Afridis 
and other Khyber tribes, who were once about the roughest of 
any of those upon the frontier, have been tamed by him and 
made into excellent troops. I myself agree in what I fancy to be 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s view, namely, that it is better to keep 
tribal levies as road-protecting and thief-catching militia, and 
not to make them into troops, but to induce their best men to 
volunteer as recruits for ordinary military service. As we drove 
to Jumrood it became clear that it was a mistake to attempt to 
fortify this valley by means of lines. The lines as proposed would 
have been twelve miles across, und would have been easily turned, 
and it is a good thing that money is not to be wasted upon this 
scheme. Peshawur is not a place which could be held against a 
superior force unless very strongly fortified indeed, and then the 
garrison would be almost thrown away. Lefore we crossed the 
Punjab frontier we passed several posts of Frontier Militia, clothed 
in uniform and looking almost like regular troops. Major Mahomed 
Aslam, who is a Sirdar Bahadur, and has the real rank of major in 
the British service, besides several orders, is one of the very few 
natives of India who have risen to so high a military position. He 
is his own master, as he commands the Khyber Rifles, and has prac- 
tically no one over him. He has just brought back from the Black 


Mountain 300 of his men who had been picked for that service, 


and who distinguished themselves in every way, and these 300 
were among the 800 whom we saw. They are splendid moun- 
taineers, of Jewish type, with here and there among them a few 
who are very fair. The Khyber is made safe on four days a 
week, the heights being lined by troops, and not only are the whole 
of the Khyber Rifles under arms, but also the Frontier Militia. The 
latter provide their own arms, but nearly half of them are armed 
with Martini-Henrys originally stolen from us or sold by the 
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Afghans. On every height were small parties of armed men pre- 
senting arms to General Elles, who had to be continually twisting 
his neck to see them, perched above us as they were. The caravan 
from Kabul to Peshawur, and the caravan from Veshawur to Kabul 
cach pass twice a week ; and as it was a Saturday morning, we met 
the caravan from Kabul at Jumrood. The road beyond the Khyber 
and inside the Afghan frontier has lately been unsafe, owing to the 
attacks of the Shinwaris; but the robberies now, on the whole, are 
fewer than they were at the time when, during and after the last 
Afghan war, we had 5,000 men guarding the pass. We failed to 
keep the pass quiet when we employed large numbers of our own 
troops, and have succeeded splendidly since we have employed and 
trusted the Afridi levies, and laid all questions respecting pass 
arrangements and the security of the road before a combined council 
of the tribes. Even those worst of former robbers, the Zakha Khel 
of the Bazar Valley, are now joining our service in considerable 
numbers. 

Colonel Warburton lately took his Khyber chiefs to see Calcutta, 
and the Anglo-Indian papers contained most amusing letters, sup- 
posed to be addressed by them to their friends. In one a Sirdar 
directed his brother not to go on with their blood feud till his return; 
for, he told him, he had bought such a splendid rifle that he would be 
able to sit at their own door and shoot right across the valley : when 
the woman came out in the morning for water he could shoot her, and 
then shoot the others one by one when they appeared, and be in perfect 
safety all the time—the ideal of an Afghan mountaineer. There is 
an understanding in the Khyber Pass that blood feuds are tem- 
porarily dropped when Colonel Warburton is there, but since the 
tribes have been employed by us the feuds are practically abandoned 
for four days a week, when they are under arms for the protection 
of the pass. Near Jumrood, at the entrance to the pass, you see two 
castles, of which one belongs to an officer in our native cavalry, and 
the other to his nephew. Once, when the uncle was away on his duty 
in Lower India, the nephew seized his castle, but the uncle’s friends 
having turned the nephew out he built this second castle near his 
uncle’s, and they since have carried on war. One distinguished 
officer of our native cavalry, Abdullah-Khan, who is on leave at the 
present moment, and staying at his castle (which is in the beautiful 
and fertile grape-growing hill valley of Tirar, about forty miles 
south-west from the Khyber), is besieged there by his private 
enemies, and cannot get back to his regiment. In one of the villages 
of the pass we received two separate deputations at the opposite ends 
of the village, both being perfectly friendly to us, but at private war 
with one another. 

The trade through the Khyber is now considerable, but the 
caravans are chiefly laden with grapes, apples, water-melons, carpets, 
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embroidered furs, and Bokhariote work. When I was in this dis- 
trict in 1867, and the Khyber was nominally Afghan territory, but 
completely closed to trade, an Italian circus set off to try the pass 
with a view to performing at Kabul. I had never heard what became 
of the proprietor, and now asked Colonel Warburton, who told me 
that the caravan was plundered and the owner killed soon after leaving 
Peshawur, and before he even left the plain or reached Jumrood. 

It is clear, as one enters the mountains at this point, that the 
Khyber is not so much a pass as one of a group of passes; but 
although there are many spots at which the mountains can_ be 
traversed between the Afghan plain and Peshawur they all lie pretty 
close together, and they all lead from or towards the Attock crossing 
of the Indus. South of them there are detached high mountains, 
and no easy pass until we come to the Tochi. The present scheme of 
defence is one which commands in India universal assent. The rail- 
way is to be extended to the very foot of the Khyber passes, which 
are to be fortified to a certain limited extent, but the Attock position 
is to be made impregnable, and our base at Rawul Pindi is to be pro- 
tected. Weare strong upon this line, as we are strong upon the 
Bolan line. It is the Gomul Pass and Tochi Valley, which lie 
between, which are still closed to us and too much open to our 
enemies, being in the hands of unfriendly tribes. It is these which 
need for their control a new fortified position in the direction of 
Ghazni, or perhaps a station in the direction of the Peiwar Kotal. 

Each considerable detachment of the Khyber Rifles paraded, with 
tom-toms beating and mountain pipes playing wild native music with 
very fine effect; and after each display their gallant commander, 
Major Mahomed Aslam, relapsed into the companionship of a briar- 
wood pipe of a most British appearance. Indeed, he enjoys his beer, 
although he eschews ardent spirits, and perhaps holds, like the Nor- 
wegians and like the New York “ Dutch,” that beer is not an intoxicat- 
ing liquor—in his case within the meaning of the prohibitions of the 
Koran. Some learned Mahommedan doctors, indeed, think that the 
Koran does not impose an absolute prohibition, and that Mahomme- 
dans may lawfully be moderate drinkers. The chief points of interest 
as we rode up the pass were those where the Chamberlayne mission 
was turned back, and where our guns opened upon Ali Musjid and 
Ali Musjid opened upon us, and defied us until turned by a rear 
attack. Though it is a picturesque defile enough, there is nothing very 
striking in the Khyber Pass until one reaches the farther end. At 
Lundi Kotal village two boy chiefs, proud, fiery-looking little fellows, 
came to meet General Elles, and “handled revolvers” when the 
militia presented arms. At Lundi Kotal fort the pipes and tom-toms 
of the Khyber Rifles played “God save the Queen,” but they played 


it so very slowly that General Elles, while patiently waiting until the 


end of the first bar, had to countermand the second, or the perform- 
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ance would never have come to anend. Tom-toms and hill-pipes, for 
which “God save the Queen” is hardly suitable music, are most 
effective in quick marching steps, and it seems cruel to allow—that 
is virtually, foree—poor staff corps officers to subscribe heavily to 
regimental bands which habitually play out of tune and spoil the 
best British bands when they are massed with them, while the local 
music is so much more martial, so much more cheap, and, in a musical 
sense, so much less bad. Inside the fortified serai which the Royal 
Engineers have just completed, there was a deputation of Shinwaris, 
of whom three were as white as bronzed English sailors. The serai 
has towers for machine guns, and could resist any such attack as 
would be likely to be made upon it, but the real defensive position of 
the Khyber is a mile farther up. We had ridden so fast, in order to 
have the daylight on our return, that we found ourselves with time 
in hand, and I am glad, indeed, that this was the case, because merely 
to go through the Khyber to see Lundi Kotal and return is to miss 
that which makes the Khyber, in the widest extension of the term, 
worth seeing. The panorama from Sir Hugh Gough’s wall, to which 
we rode after we had lunched with the officers of the Royal Engineers, 
is magnificent. There is a splendid view sheer down into the plain 
of Northern Afghanistan, and across it to the snows of Kafiristan, 
ninety miles away from us, with an elevation of 17,000 feet, and 
I do not know that a finer glimpse of typical Afghan scenery can 
anywhere be obtained than from the hill-crest a little beyond where 
stood our hospitals during the last Afghan war, and where the frontier 
of independent Afghanistan now begins. 

We rode fast back, in both the first and second stages, and as I 
was galloping with four men of the escort who were leading, and 
we drew towards the site of Jumrood Fort, I saw an enormous 
table in a meadow with chairs round it and laid with a white cloth, 
so I pulled up short, suspecting the presence of tea. I thought 
that this was further hospitality on the part of the Royal Engineers, 
but found that Mahomed Aslam was our entertainer. He is a son 
of Shah Soojah’s Vizier, and belongs by descent to a great Afghan 
family, who, having thrown in their lot with us, were driven out of 
their own country. Three of his brothers are in our service, one 
being a cavalry officer and aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, and two 
of them deputy commissioners. Mahomed Aslam gave us claret, 
beer, and tea, Kabul grapes (which had been cut off the bunches and 
packed one by one in cotton wool), Kabul apples with scarlet cheeks 


like Irish Crofton pippins, Kabul water-melons, and Huntley and 
Palmer biscuits. There was also excellent cold fish from the 
Kabul river, and honeycomb from the Attock, and the table was 
strewn with flowers, which, indeed, are always plentiful in this 


neighbourhood. As we left Jumrood for Peshawur and our camp, 
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the sunset light was catching the Swat Hills and the high moun- 
tains behind the Umbeyla Pass, and these were some pink, some 
purple, and some Indian red; while to the north the great Chitral 

peaks, 120 miles away in the unknown land, and nearly 20,000 feet 

in height, glowed with scarlet colour. As we drove home in the 

dusk we heard the latest local news about Kabul. After asking 

for British troops to occupy Kandahar and Jellalabad, and then 

countermanding his first telegram, the Ameer had given out in 

durbar that British troops were on the way to his assistance, and 

his enemies collapsed. 

On Monday, the 3rd December, Cherat was inspected, and at night 
we left for Attock, meeting Sir Thomas Baker, the general in com- 
mand of the division. 

On the 4th we first examined the new railway bridge and rode 
across it upon mountain-battery mules. The bridge of boats has 
been got rid of since the iron bridge was built, but it would only 
be a reasonable precaution to retain the bridge of boats, and to take 
steps also for keeping up the ferry. It is not difficult to blow 
up bridges by means of dynamite, even without making anything 
like a military raid, and an apparently harmless passenger who 
will pass unnoticed, as our London experience of dynamite explo- 
sions has shown, is sufficient. All agree that this Attock position 
must be made impregnable, and the bridge—the only one at present 
built across the Indus, and likely for a long time to be one of two— 
must be defended. The difficulty is that upon the western side the 
mountains rise steeply in successive series of detached peaks, each 
series being higher than the one behind it towards the river, so 
that you never know where to stop. A narrow path had been cut 
in zigzags for mules up to the top of one of the highest hills, and 
we rode up it and walked down, The mules were, of course, sure- 
footed, but they had a disagreeable habit of stopping to browse 
upon thorns which grew among the rocks, and the nature of the 
hill was such that on these occasions it was undesirable to look down, 
but no accident occurred. It was not until we were far past the 
dangerous spot that one of our mules proceeded to kick General 
Chapman’s horse and hurt General Chapman’s foot. After a long 
ride across the hills we reached the village of Khairabad upon the 
railway, and then rode on to the advanced positions upon the 
Peshawur road. We had been rejoined, for the purpose of fixing 
the site of the new forts, by Colonel Sanford, Director of Military 
Works and Chief Engineer in India. Our fortifications will be 
almost on the site of the old Sikh castles built to resist Afghan 
attack, of which Attock Castle itself is only one of many, and which 
thickly stud the hills on both banks of the stream. After seeing 
all the spots proposed for batteries we returned to Khairabad, and 
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in the night went eastward by railway to Rawul Pindi, crossing 
the Indus for the fifth time since we left Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Among those who met us at the station was Daoud Shah, the 
former Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan Army, who has a great 
affection for Sir Frederick Roberts, although it was his Excellency 
who arrested him, almost with his own hand, when, after helping 
us during our occupation of Kabul, Daoud Shah had begun to falter 
under the pressure that had been brought to bear upon him to turn 
against us. Ife is a magnificent man and a courteous gentleman. 
On the 5th we rode with Sir Thomas Baker and his staff over the 
positions recommended for the defensive line of works for Rawal 
Pindi, which are singularly extensive ; and on our way back to Sir 
Thomas Baker’s, where we were staying, we visited the camps of all 
the numerous regiments that were in this largest of our Indian 
garrisons. It is a great advantage to have in command of so im- 
portant a station as Rawul Pindi a man like Sir Thomas Baker, a 
thorough master of his work and a born leader of men. On the 6th, 
while the Commander-in-Chief rode down the long line of troops 
drawn up for his inspection, I as usual rode off to the flag to wait 
there until he had done, which on this occasion was above an hour, 
owing to the great number of troops upon parade. There I found 
the famous Ayoub Khan in an open carriage, and, when Sir Frederick 
Roberts rode up, the victor of Maiwand was introduced to his own 
conqueror at his own wish ; in fact he had been present at the review 
with no other object. I had the opportunity on this occasion of 
seeing one of the finest bodies of picked troops which it is possible 
for the British Empire to produce. The cavalry consisted of four 
magnificent regiments: The King’s Dragoon Guards, the Ist and 
12th Bengal Cavalry, and the 18th Bengal Lancers. The last 
regiment is beyond all question the finest-looking regiment of 
cavalry that I have ever seen, and, besides our own Household 
Cavalry, I know the Austrian cavalry and the Prussian and 
Russian Guards. The 18th Bengal Lancers, formerly the 18th 
Bengal Cavalry, wear long full coats of a splendid deep red, not 
scarlet, which goes wonderfully well with their turbans of strong 
blue. Their lances have red and white pennons, and the dress 
is completed, of course, by white breeches and black boots. I 
thought them more effective than the Cent Guard of the Second 


Empire, and of more noble aspect than the Chevalier Guard of 


Russia. The body of native officers consisted exclusively of men of 
magnificent physique and perfect features. The regiment was part 
of the old Mahratta horse. One of the other Bengal Cavalry regi- 
ments, a regiment in orange coats, ran the 18th close in appearance 
in the mass. The variety of colours in the Indian Army is as great 
as in our own Yeomanry, but in war these showy uniforms are not 
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yorn. There were two batteries of Horse Artillery on the ground, 
gerfect as English Horse Artillery always is, one battery of heavy 
Artillery drawn by elephants, and five batteries of Field and Mountain 
Artillery. Of the three infantry brigades, the first contained, besides 
the Northumberland Fusiliers and the Royal Sussex Regiment, one 
if the new native regiments of the Bengal Army—the excellent and 
weful 34th Pioneers. The second infantry brigade contained some 

{the Sikh crack regiments, although they are hardly any of them 
yithout a Pathan and Afridi element. Of the three Sikh regiments 
in this brigade with the Suffolk Regiment, the 14th Sikhs were 
yrthaps the finest; and in the third infantry brigade, with the 
Seaforth Highlanders, of the three Punjab infantry regiments, 
yethaps the 4th, partly composed of Afridis and partly of Pathans, 
was the best. The 14th Sikhs and the 4th Punjab Infantry are 
perhaps the two finest regiments in the Indian Army, and equal to 
my troops in the world. Our Sikhs in general are fine men, far 
iner than any European average obtained by universal service, and 
iver than our own British voluntary recruits. 

Thad now completed my visit to Sir Frederick Roberts, and had 
ven not only the frontier, but, incidentally, half of the best troops 
inour native army. Altogether I had seen while in India some 
twelve regiments of cavalry, of which eleven were native regiments, 
wme fourteen batteries of artiliery, and some thirty-six battalions ; 
id, prepared by previous inquiries, had been able to make up my 
nind upon certain important questions upon which I now proceed to 
tate briefly some conclusions which I shall have other opportunities 
of discussing. 

Thad already written, in 1888, on the defence of India,' and had 
expressed the general opinion that, great as were our military 
leficiencies both at home and in the East, our Indian Army was in a 
nore real condition of readiness than the portion of the army which 
s kept at home. 

A certain number of my correspondents were inclined to question 
this view. There is in India, as elsewhere, a school of grumblers. 
Just as there is in Kngland a large military opposition, so there is 
in India, although it does not bear so considerable a proportion to the 
whole army. Sir Frederick Roberts as Commander-in-Chief, and 
General Chapman as Quartermaster-Gencral and Director of the 
Intelligence Department,” have on the whole the confidence of Indian 
wldiers of all ranks; but there are officers high up in position— 
men who have seen the working of the system behind the scenes 
—who declare that India is no better off than England in military 
preparation, and who think me wholly wrong in the belicf that while 
The British Army. Chapman & Hall. 


Now unhappily resigned on account of a state of health happily since improved. 
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preparation for actual war is neglected in England, India is, at al] 
events, looking to immediate needs, fairly ready. These officers 
point out that the Indian mobilization schemes, as sent home to 
England, assume the advance into Afghanistan in the event of war 
of two army corps intended to be able to take the field against the 
troops of a European enemy; they declare that so backward js 
Indian preparation that even one corps could only be put into the 
field by destroying many remaining units, and that not one horse or 
camel is provided for the transport of the second corps, which would 
take longer to constitute than would Russian transport even at th 
present time. These officers point out that those who have been sent 
by us to report on the usefulness of the new Russian railway for 
military purposes have told us that it is excellent for war, and that 
two branches which will soon be made will give the Russians all 
they need for an advance either upon the province of Herat or upon 
Afghan-Turkestan. They think that, in spite of our promises t 
the Ameer, we shall be powerless to prevent the Russians from esta- 
blishing themselves in Herat and Balkh under pretext of some local 
rising or civil war, and that once there they could go to Kabul when 
they pleased. These officers argue that if there were ten thousand 
Russians seated at Kabul the whole resources of India would be in- 
adequate to get them out again, and that Lord Wolscley’s influence 
would prevent an officer or a man being sent out from home by way 
of reinforcement, he wishing to use them on the Armenian frontier. 
The school of which I speak also consider that the transport diff 
culties of the Russians have been exaggerated by our authorities. 
Now when it is alleged that India is not much better prepared 
than England, we must remember that the old school of British 
officers were quite ignorant of all the means of mobilizing armies in 
a hurry. Just as in England the first corps is even now scarcely 
ready, for there is as yet no satisfactory scheme for horses, and the 
second, with the exception of one division, still a mere sham, so! 
was prepared on reaching India to discover that the same difi- 
culties—chiefly money difficulties—had been fcund there, and 
that the result, although better than that in England through 
the constant dread of a Russian war, would be not so much better 
as I had previously believed. In India as in England I expected 
to find that the financiers had tied the soldiers’ hands, and that 
General Roberts was as much hampered in his preparations # 
were the commanders of the British ships at the time of the 


Armada. No doubt the British carelessness about preparation and 


the want of the foreseeing faculty are only an exaggeration of the 
virtue of coolness under difficulties, but they are fatal to military 
organization, and in the long run to real economy. 

One great difficulty in the way of Indian mobilization is that the 
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number of white officers in India is insufficient; and we must 
remember that the number of officers at home is always below the 
fixed establishment, and that for a great war both the militia and 
the volunteers would need more officers. The small reserve of 
officers who have served are rusty for want of doing any military 
work. Another difficulty is that two rival plans of campaign are in 
existence, the one predominant in India and the other predominant 
in England. The greater number of Indian officers expect to 
march with a large force into Afghanistan to meet the Russians, 
and believe that reinforcements will be sent from England to 
swell their armies and to make up for losses in the field. On the 
other hand, the dominant school in England expect to send an expe- 
dition from England, in combination with Turkey or some other 
allied Power, to attack Russia in other quarters. The English school 
do not believe in the possibility of our supplying a large army in 
Afghanistan at a great distance from its base, and are not in favour 
of advancing into Afghanistan. They think that it would be our 
best course to let Russia suffer all the inconveniences of an invader 
in Afghan territory for a long time before we send a British force to 
turn her out. The Indian school point to our promises to the Ameer, 
and declare that our prestige would suffer if we did not advance. 
The English school declare that it would suffer less by quiet prepara- 
ti and concentration than by the troubles which penetration into 
Afghan territory would involve. 

One thing which above all others seems necessary is that we should 
try to remove the consideration of these subjects from the home, or 
the Indian, or the Canadian point of view, and should take a general 
view of the possibilities of Imperial defence. But just as the home 
school are too ready to simply meet Indian demands with obstinate 
refusal, so the Indian school are too ready to consider Indian defence 
a a separate problem disconnected from Imperial defence at large. 

India, with a considerable revenue, and with warlike populations 
of various races and various creeds, not easy to unite against our rule, 
ought to be a source of military strength to the Empire and not a 
drain upon us. This is hardly the case at present. The weak 
points in Indian defence are the insufficient numbers of the white 
troops to supply both a field army and an absolutely trustworthy 
reserve against a possible rising; the fact that only a portion of the 
native army is good enough for use against a Russian enemy ; the 
hecessity of leaving a large portion of either white or trustworthy 
native forces in India to keep the country quiet and to guard com- 
munications ; the immense length of the line of field communica- 


tions which would have to be guarded by the mobile portion of the 


amy; the deficiency of white officers in the native regiments; the 
difficulty of supplying that deficiency when they are suddenly called 
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upon to take the field; and the want of sufficient transport, and oj 
rolling stock upon the railways. 

The questions which, in consequence of the previous discussion jn 
which I had taken part, I first asked in India, and to which ] 
obtained answers from all the seven or eight distinguished men who 
are best able to give them, may be summarized as follows :— 


As to organization of two army corps for a field army. 

As to the state of preparation of each, giving as a test of vreparation the 
time required to place them in line at Kandahar, or in line one at Kandahar 
and one at Kabul - assuming an Afghan alliance—or on board ship at Karachi 
for an expedition. 

As to the proportion of white and trustworthy native troops respectively in 
the field army. 

As to the number of trustworthy troops that this would leave behind i: 
India. 

As to the equipment of the field army with all the necessaries for a campaign, 

As to the improvement year by year in the rapidity of possible mobilization, 

As to the number of troops needed for the lines of communication. 

As to the number of white officers required to make up deficiencies. 

As to the armies of the native sta‘es. 

As to the length of time during which Burmah will continue to swallow y 
Indian troops, and the number which must be set aside for Burmah. 

As to the effect of seniority promotion on the staff corps. 

As to the loss of energy by the best men taking staff appointments and 
spoiling the regiments for the field. 

As to the Presidency system, on which, however, I had already expressed 
an opinion in the strongest language I could command. 


These were my purely military questions, which were followed by 
other questions half military and half political. I found that two 
army corps were organized on paper. There exists also nominally 
a reserve field division, but as troops would have to be brought from 
England to supply its place, this may be for the moment dismissed 
from view. In India, as in England, during the last two years, our 
officers have thoroughly discussed the question of mobilization, and 
have taken stock of our deficiencies. 'They now know exactly what 
they want to spend, and exactly the purposes upon which they wish 
to spend the money. As regards the two army corps for field ser- 
vice, the stations from which the troops can be safely drawn have 
been selected, and the roads by which each regiment or battery 
would proceed to the frontier have been carefully laid down. 

There is one great difficulty about the constitution of the army 
corps. Asa matter of fact the Bombay infantry and Madras infantry 
are not good enough to be employed against the Russians in the 
field; but it is held in India that the opposite pretence must be kept 
included in the 
lists of the field army. This is a mere sham, and should be 


up, and this has led to a few southern troops beit 
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jenounced as such; but to denounce it is to hurt the feelings of 
many very distinguished men. This weakness is imposed on India 
by England. The names of the advisers of Lord Hartington, and 
[ord Kimberley, and Lord Randolph Churchill are known to me, 
but I hesitate to print them because Lord Kimberley, and Lord 
Hartington, and Lord R. Churchill would be the first to declare that 
the responsibility for the past must rest on them. The Presidency 
wstem has, however, received its death-blow, and I cannot believe 
that, after the unanimous expression of the opinion of all who really 
know the present state of things in India, it can be permitted by the 
present administration to continue. I have already written so 
strongly with regard to it that I will only repeat that it constitutes 
a positive danger to our Indian Empire. 

The strength of each of the two army corps that have been set 
aside in India for the field is 35,000 men, and the reserve division 
numbers 15,000 men, making a total of 85,000 men; but I prefer 
not to count the 15,000 men, to make up whom six battalions of 
infantry would be required from England at once, and a large force of 
oficers and men to follow, and to reckon 70,000 men, half Europeans, 
all of whom are in India. ‘The first army corps would require 
additional expenditure on transport, horses, equipment, and reserve 
upplies before it could actually take the field ; but the transport is 
being gradually provided, and sanction has lately been received for 
the purchase of the additional horses and mules, so that by the next 
hot weather it is computed that there will be enough mule transport 
for the first corps, either belonging to the Government or ready at 
hand for hiring. At the present moment the first army corps could 
be at Kandahar in six weeks from the receipt of the order; but at 
the present moment, also, its transport would be partly camel trans- 
port, which is not so satisfactory as mule transport, as a portion of the 
camels would be from the Punjab, and unequal to the climate of 
Afghanistan. The period of six weeks for placing the first army 
corps at Kandahar can be greatly reduced by keeping up the 
whole equipment and purchasing the whole of the reserve sup- 
plies. The second army corps would require a larger expenditure 
of money than the first; but it is estimated that the resources of 
India are sufficient to enable the mobilization of the second army 
corps to commence immediately the first army corps has taken the 
field. At this moment it would be more than three months before 
the second corps would be at Kandahar or at Kabul. The lines of 
communication up to the most advanced bases are provided for inde- 
pendently of the field army. 

The weak point is that to place seventy thousand men in the front 


line and to provide for the lines of communication, the regiments 
not sent forward would have their establishment ef officers reduced, 
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and something like four hundred British officers would be required 
to fill up the gaps. At the same time, it is far from necessary that 
anything like this number should be sent out from England. A con- 
siderable number of commissions could be given to non-commis- 
sioned officers ; and there are a good many of the younger men in 
the civil departments, and others engaged in indigo-planting, who 
are very efficient volunteers and splendid riders, and who are being 
gradually made available, and who in war might receive commis. 
sions. <A greater difficulty lies in the obtaining from England al] 
the men required to counterbalance the armies of the native States 
and the large native force that would be left in India. These need 
not be highly-trained men, but a considerable number would be 
required, besides drafts from time to time to replace casualties. 

The armies of the native States are being dealt with by the pm- 
vision of British inspection, and a beginning has been made in th 
Punjab. It will be possible to make of the army of Kashmir a very 
useful force for watching the passes on the Kashmir side, to th 
great relief of our field army; but I continue to retain the view 
with which I went to India, that the armies of the great Southem 
feudatory States should be disbanded as such, that is, reduced merely 
to police guards. 

The condition of Burmah is far from satisfactory, but it appears 
to be slowly settling down, and it is to be hoped that each year vill 
see the garrison reduced. 

In my question about staff corps promotion I fancy that I hit a 
blot, but I believe that a scheme introducing more largely the prin- 
ciple of selection is now before the Viceroy. My question as to the 
loss of energy through the best men taking staff appointments 
received a satisfactory answer. Immense care has been taken of late 
to retain at the head of regiments, both as commandant and also as 
second in command, only men who are equal to leading them in the 
field against European troops. I think it must be said that in the 
Bengal army and Frontier Force the white officers are as efficient as 
are the officers with European troops; but I fear that in the Bombay 
and Madras armies the feeling that they will not be allowed to see ser- 
vice is beginning to produce its natural result. It is a great pity that we 
should have so large a portion of our Indian army excluded from the 
chance of brilliant and distinguished service in the field ; but surely 
this fact points to the ceasing to recruit from the unwarlike races of 
Southern India, or from races which, once warlike, have ceased to 
give us real fighting men. 

The questions that I asked which were partly military and in part 
political concerned Indian opinion upon the steps to be taken sup- 
posing Russia to enter the Balkh province, or the Herat province of 
Afghanistan, possibly in very trifling force, to redress some injury 
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or to put an end to a civil struggle disturbing to the Russian frontier 
tribes. Indian opinion undoubtedly is that, under whatever pretext 
Russia might enter Afghanistan, Kandahar should at once be occu- 
pied, and that the British officers from the Persian frontier should 
help the Afghans to hold Herat. But the Indian officers are clearly 
of opinion that the first and most essential point is to retain the good- 
will of the Afghans. Prevention, they think, is better than cure. 
As we are bound to the present Afghan ruler by a distinct promise 
three times made, we should, they hold, publish these promises, so 
that Russia could not plead ignorance. We should then take steps 
to prevent, by a guarantee of the pay of the Afghan army, which 
pay we already provide, civil war upon the Ameer’s death. We 
could easily make it the interest of the Afghan army to agree upon a 
successor to the throne. In this case it is probable that Russia 
would make no attack on Afghanistan, unless, indeed, we drove 
her into an advance by marked hostility to her in other matters. 

Now while there is in India substantially but one view upon this 
question, there are in England many views. I am inclined to agree 
with Dr. Cust,’ that it is somewhat of an absurdity for any Englishman 
to pretend that he does not mind our having Russia for a neighbour 
in Afghanistan. The necessity for increased expenditure upon Indian 
defence, which is already with us, and which has led to the making 
of very costly strategic railways, the throwing up of fortifications, 
and the increase of our armies, would be greatly aggravated by any 
further Russian advance; and increase of taxation in India is both a 
political danger and a very serious drawback to the good administra- 
tion of that country. The necessity, which springs from our empire 
becoming conterminous with that of the greatest of military powers, 
of keeping up an effective fighting army, is a frightful burden upon 
the resources of India, and will become an increased burden if Russia 
draws nearer to us. As Dr. Cust has excellently put it, that feeling 
of quiet which constituted the best result of the pax Britannica has 
already passed away for ever; and all men in India feel that the 
present calm is a lull before a storm, for, as our arrangements unfor- 
tunately stand, we cannot safely look into the future beyond the life 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, which has already been threatened 
both by rival chieftains and by assassins, and which for other reasons 
was at no time what doctors call a “ good ”’ life. 

It is not possible to express satisfaction at the advance of Russia 
to close neighbourhood with ourselves, but to say this is not of neces- 
sity to maintain that we should defend the present Afghan frontier, 
and it is upon this point that views of all descriptions are held in 
England. There is tomy mind no conceivable doubt that we are 
bound by every consideration of honour to the present Ameer. If 
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by any chance he were to be attacked by Russia he would expect our 
assistance, and, in my opinion, has a right to count upon it. Mr, 
George Curzon has taken exception in a recent article to my words, 


“We are solemnly pledged to defend against Russia the integrity of 


Afghanistan.” ‘A pledge,” he says, “was given to the present 
Ameer . .. to aid him in resisting unprovoked aggression on his 
dominions; but the very important qualification was appended, ‘to 
such extent and in such manner as may appear to the British Govern. 


” 


ment necessary.’ Mr. Curzon seems to think that no engagement 
exists morally compelling us to resist the infringement of the Afghan 
new north-west frontier. Now the pledges of which I spoke are con- 
tained in statements which have been made to the Ameer on several 
occasions. Mr. Curzon quotes one of 1880. I believe that the words 
used in another, in 1883 or 1884, were to the effect that so long as 
the Ameer conformed to our advice he would be assisted in repelling 
unprovoked aggression, and that her Majesty’s Government did not 
intend to permit interference by any foreign Power with the internal 
or external affairs of Afghanistan. The Ameer has undoubtedly 
conformed to our advice, and under this pledge we are, in my opinion, 
bound to him. Again, when the Ameer came to India in 188) itis 
understood that Lord Dufferin told him that a Russian advance upon 
his frontier would be met by England by war all over the world. 
It was immediately after this that the Ameer said publicly in 
durbar, in Lord Dufferin’s presence, “The British Government has 
declared that it will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy;” 
and the Viceroy appeared to accept this as an accurate statement 
of fact. 

No doubt those who may agree with the Standard newspaper, in 
a recent article upon the subject, that we had better prepare our-? 
selves for the “expansion of Russia across a diplomatic line toa 
natural frontier held by a homogeneous population ;” or in other 
words, those who wish to get out of our promises to the Ameer, may 
argue that the strongest pledge, having been given before the date 
of the Penjdeh iacident, cannot have meant a guarantee of the then 
frontier. At the same time it must be borne in mind that the 
Ameer himself requested that Penjdeh should be yielded for the 
sake of peace. So, too, Lord Dufferin’s statement, that a Russian 
advance upon the Ameer’s frontier would be met by England by 
war all over the world, may be held to have referred only or specially 
to the moment at which it was uttered. But can it be seriously 
contended that within less than four years from the main work ol 
Afghan boundary delimitation, that within a year and a half of the 
completion of the delimitation, we are to thus invite the Russians 
to cross the frontier which we then laid down; and can it for one 
moment be supposed that we can do so without incurring the deadly 
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hostility of the Afghans, who will consider, with justice, that we 
have utterly betrayedthem? ‘The frontier has just been traced with 
the greatest care, by a joint commission. Pillars have been jointly 
set up and numbered and mapped, the whole way from the Oxus 
to the Heri Rud. On the 8th June, 1888, the Emperor of Russia 


publicly proclaimed his recognition of the “entire validity of the 
arrangement.” Now, almost before the ink is dry upon the map, 


we have a leading Conservative journal trying to get us quietly out 
of our engagements, while it prepares us for the application of that 
“natural frontier’ and “homogeneous population” doctrine which 
forms the basis of every Russian article upon the subject. If these 
views are to prevail, it is clear that we are continuing the process 
of making boundary agreements with Russia which are no agree- 
ments, and which concern boundaries which are passed as soon as 
they have been laid down, and that we must be prepared, owing to 
the feebleness of our policy, first for a Russian advance to the line 
of the Hindu Kush, then for ruinous military taxation in India to 
meet that advance, which could have been avoided by mere willing- 
ness to make up our minds and to say what we had decided. 

The Standard was supported by public opinion in giving up, in 
1887, the British defence of Belgium, but on the present occasion we 
are dealing with more recent pledges, and with interests that are 
more plainly visible, and it is to be hoped that some weight may be 
attached to the opinion of men like Lord Dufferin, Sir Frederick 
toberts, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, and Sir Robert Sandeman, 
ona subject in which the general public is none too competent to 
judge. If the first two names carry most weight in Conservative 
circles, Sir Robert Sandeman by his. advocacy of the evacuation of 
Kandahar has shown his freedom from any possible vestige of mili- 
tary or Conservative prejudice, and ought to convince Liberals 
that there is much to be said for the policy of fully acting up to 
pledges given to the Ameer by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 188% 
and 1885. 

To the present Ameer we are indeed most solemnly bound. But 
suppose that we are considering the future of the question without 
regard to time, ought we or ought we not in the interest of India to 
defend the present Afghan frontier? There are no doubt many in 
England who argue that we should frankly adopt the boundary of 
the watershed or line of the Hindu Kush, and give up to Russia 
Afghan-Turkestan and the northern part of the province of Herat. 
Some say that by “an understanding with Russia,” by which they 
generally mean inviting Russia to Constantinople as well as into the 
northern part of Afghanistan, we should be able to reduce our 
Indian force and our expenditure. It seems to me as plain as any- 
thing can be that, were Russia seated in the province of Balkh or 
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that of Herat, or in both, we should have, on the contrary, to 
increase expenditure. I am quite willing to admit the probability 


of a continuance of the wise, moderate, and pacific policy of the 


present Emperor of Russia. By lately reducing his army of the 
Caucasus and sending the troops to the north side of the Black Sea, 
he has given the best of proofs that he does not expect to be called 
on to fight us, and that he thinks war with Austria far more likely 
than war with England. I am willing also to admit that we should 
discuss this question from a point of view wider than that of mere 
British interests. Legitimate demands on the part of Russian 
opinion ought to meet with unprejudiced consideration. The Russian 
point of view appears to be that Russia needs good outlets to the 
sea, But it should be remembered at the same time that our first 
duty is towards British India, the interests of which are committed 
to our care, while its people are unrepresented, and that as regards 
Constantinople it is not ours to give. Moreover, there is some exag- 
geration with regard to Russia’s need of outlets, and her outlet on 
the Pacific, if she keeps the peace with us, is a magnificent resource 
for her in the future. We have, however, to consider currents of 
national feeling and long periods of time, and there can be no doubt 
about the predominant feeling in Russia upon this question. The 
Russians talk freely to the French, and if we read the recent French 
works of travel in Russian Central Asia, and the descriptions of th 
conversations of the Russian hosts with their guests, we are able to 
contrast what men like General Annenkoff say to their I’rench friends 
with what they courteously tell the English, and to form a pretty 
shrewd opinion that they look upon it as a settled thing that they 
are to continue to menace our hold of India. Another sign of their 
intention is that, by continuation of a process which was pointed at 
some years ago by the present able director of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, while the hitherto unknown territories that are already 
Russian are not surveyed, those which lie outside the frontier 
towards India are explored in every direction. The Russians 
know the Pamir and the country between Bokhara and Kashmir 
more accurately than we know the country fifty miles from our 
border, lying between ourselves and Afghanistan, behind the Tochi 
valley. 

Some there are who admit that the Russians desire to occupy the 
northern provinces of Afghanistan, and to make the railway to 
Herat, but who assure us that the idea that the Russians contem- 
plate the invasion of India is a delusion, and say that we ought to 
rid our minds of the belief that the advance of Russia weakens our 
position in India. They argue that we ought to cordially welcome 
the Russians and to co-operate with them, and point out with some 
force that in their present positions the Russians can at any moment 
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disorganize our Indian finances by moving a finger in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herat. 

It is easy of course to see the disadvantages of the present state of 
things, but I am convinced myself that to betray our Afghan allies 
and to let our treachery be known through India, and in this way to 
raise Afghan feeling against us, and to encourage all the anti- 
English elements in Indian society by the establishment of the 
Russians in provinces which we had but recently promis sed to pro- 
tect, would be a far greater evil, and would land us in that enor- 
mously increased expenditure which would be a fatal danger to our 
Indian Empire. With the Afghans friendly to us, and the native 
princes of India at least confident in our strength, we are all-powerful 
in Afghanistan ; but with the Afghans turned against us, and with 
the princes no longer believing in our star, we should be weak 
indeed. 

Given, however, the fact of the danger, there may be the greatest 
possible differences of opinion as to the wn means of meeting it. 
The one policy which should in my opinion be unhesitatingly re- 
jected is that, suggested by the Russian press, of a virtual partition 
of Afghanistan. There has recently been a controversy in the pages 
of this Review between an Indian officer and Colonel Maurice ; a 
controversy in which I cannot agree with either side. The Indian 
ificer somewhat puts himself out of court by comparing the 
suggestion for bleeding Russia at Vladivostock in the event of 
war, with one for bleeding England to death by an attack on British 
Honduras. In the first place Russia could not hold British Hon- 
duras or any other British colony so long as we command the seas, 
whereas we can certainly reach Vladivostock with an expedition, 
and carry on the war there and in that neighbourhood from a secure 
naval base; and as for an Indian officer’s belief that Russia could 
afford to let Vladivostock go, it reveals a most complete innocence as 
tothe conviction entertained by Russians of the necessity to their 
country of retaining its possessions on the Pacific. No one who 
knows Russia can doubt that she would fight as tenaciously for her 
hold of the Pacific coast as for Petersburg itself ; but she would fight 
at present, and for some years to come, at an enormous distance from 
a base, and with every conceivable difficulty of transport against 
her. The Vladivostock policy is an exact repetition of the policy of 
the Crimea, but it is possible only for a few years to come. Neither 
tan I agree with Colonel Maurice, who still discusses the defence of 
the British Empire by means of an alliance with Germany and 
Austria and Italy, in face of the fact that the Conservatives have, 
even under great pressure, declined to come to an agreement with 
Germany, and that the Liberals will certainly never come to any 


such agreement. Colonel Maurice quotes sometimes by name, and 
KK2 
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sometimes, without quoting, adopts opinions from Sir Charles Mac. 
Gregor’s “‘ confidential” book ; but Sir Charles MacGregor, like ow 
authorities in Pall Mall up to a year ago, for there is now a chang 
was stuck deep in the slough of the famous British expedition to the 
Caucasus. I notice that the Caucasus—not “ the Caucasian ’’—now 
appears to be “ played out,” and that Armenia is replacing it in the 
opinion of our strategists. No doubt, with a Turkish and Italian 
alliance, operations in Armenia might be the best worth undertaking 
of all possible operations, but we shall be mad if we count upo 
alliances for the moment at which our struggle with Russia comes 
We may have them, or we may not. If we have them our task will 
be comparatively easy ; but that which is worth discussion and worth 
preparation is the more likely future in which we shall have ty 
struggle with Russia without receiving aid. 

There is one other pressing matter which suggests itself for imme. 
diate discussion. The “ Indian Officer” having neglected to take 
sufficient account of the possibility of Russian advance from the 
north, Colonel Maurice makes the best use of the slip. No large 
Russian army can venture across the mountains of Chitral or descend 
upon Kabul from Balkh by the Hindu Kush. Sir Charles Mae. 
Gregor, who was there writing of what he knew, has proved this to 
demonstration, although he did not make the allowance that all would 
who know Russia, for the use of sledges over the passes in winter 
time. That the attempt would be made by a small force in the case 
of war is certain. Steps have now been taken to stop any such 
force descending upon the plains of India without drawing upon our 
main field army. Colonel Maurice seems to think that a Russia 
descent from the north might take us in the flank. A small fore 
no doubt might pass by Gilgit towards Kashmir, a small force by 
Chitral towards Jellalabad, and a small force by Balkh to Kabul; 
but until—should this unhappily come about—the Russians have 
been long at Balkh, no very serious danger is to be apprehended 
in this direction. 

When I come, on a future occasion, to write elsewhere more fully 
upon this subject, I will discuss at length the question whether a 
invasion of India by Russia is possible, and the means of meeting 
it if it is; but for the moment it is enough for me to indicate th 


danger to India that lies in our encouraging that advance of Russti 
to Herat, Balkh, and the line of the Hindu Kush, with regard t 
the consequences of which I am in agreement with both the cov 
troversialists of the Fortnightly Review. 
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ARE OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS A SUCCESS? 


Durinc the last few years the renewed support of colonisation on 
the part of several European nations, has once more directed the 
attention of thoughtful men towards the great British Propaganda 
which is going on in nearly all savage or semi-civilised parts 
of the world—in the dense forests, swamps, and stony plateaux 
of Central Africa, amid the dissolving, abortive civilisations of 
Persia, India, and China, on the little paradises of the Pacific 
Archipelagoes, and in the stern, harsh, half-frozen wilds of North- 
west America. As is the custom with our fellow-countrymen, when 
one section of the public has expended itself in partial, unreasoning 
enthusiasm for a great idea, another group of thinkers arises to 
attack and deride the object which has become a kind of wearisome 
craze With its enthusiastic advocates. The adverse criticism or 
derision of the opposition becomes in turn almost as one-sided and 
indiscriminating as the bigoted zeal and unconscious hypocrisy of 
those who support the new movement. Lastly, a fair balance is 
struck by public opinion; the good in the great idea is recognised, 
the defects in its organisation are acknowledged and remedied, and 
justice is done by posterity to an innovation which in its inception was 
extravagantly lauded and during its progress outrageously attacked. 

Some very cogent criticism has lately emanated from a distin- 
guished churchman on the subject of the utility of British Protestant 
Missions, their organisation, procedure, and the measure of success 
with which their expenditure of time, labour, and money has been 
rewarded. These criticisms were probably the most serious—the 
oly serious—attacks which the great evangelizing societies of Great 
Britain have encountered during their century or half century of 
existence, because hitherto such adverse criticism as missionaries have 
received has been at the hands of ribald persons of small repute, 
whose chief objection to the work of missionaries in the uncivilised 
countries which the critics may have visited as travellers or traders 
would be found, when analysed, to have arisen chiefly from the 
hindrance to an easy-going immorality, an obstacle in the way of 
unfair exploitation of the savage, or a profitable disregard for his 
personal freedom, caused by the intervention and clamorous outcry 


of the missionary. Canon Taylor’s terse, incisive style, his indis- 
patable facts, and his logical grouping of them ; last, but not least, 
his position as ‘a prominent ecclesiastic in the State Church, which is 
the supporter of one, the wealthiest, and another, the most enlightened, 
of the British missionary societies, these qualifications have com- 
bined to make Canon Taylor’s articles widely read and much dis- 
cussed. His case as an impartial outsider, I should opine, on many 
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points was proved—that is to say, if I were allowed the honour of 
replying on behalf of all the missionary societies of Great Britain, | 
should say Connu ! to many of the Canon’s statements. To saye 
waste of time and fruitless argument I would grant the truth of 
many of his charges, because I believe that the whole issue he raises 
is relatively small and trifling, and does not affect the real resul 
achieved, which I am convinced that Canon Taylor has neither the 
wish nor the power to minimise. 

I intend in this sketch merely to review the work of British 
evangelizing societies from a political economist’s point of view, 
To do this I must first confess that the religious, the sectarian, the 
doctrinal Christian aspect interests me but little. A thoughtful 
study of human history tends to make one believe that it is less 
the formula of belief than the practical purpose to which religion is 
put which makes the faith of an individual or a nation beneficial or 
adverse in its effects. To avoid vague sophistries and illustrate my 
meaning more clearly, I might say that, like many others, I am dis- 
posed to think that had Charles Martel not conquered at Poictiers, 
and the Saracen force had crossed our Channel and added Great 
Britain to the Mohammedan Empire ; had the Quran been expounded 
from Oxford and our ancestors been forcibly converted to the tenets 
of Islam as they were framed in the eighth century, the result in 
the nineteenth century would not have greatly differed from the 
existing social condition and development of society. The Moham- 
medanism of Britain would have been purified of its grossness and 
cruelty in the austere but tender North; the contradictions and 
puerilities of its dogmas would have been gradually evaded, ignored, 
or pared away by the logical British minds—in short, the result 
would have been that the Islam of England would have differed a 
widely from the intolerable Mohammedanism of Arabia and Central 
Asia as our modern Christianity differs from the faith of Abyssinia 
or Brazil. It is the races of Northern and Central Europe who have 
made Christianity what it is. Left to be developed by Syrians, 
Arabs, or Persians, the faith of Christ would have degenerated into 
the gross, bloody, sensual creeds of nearer Asia and the Mediter- 
ranean basin; the Greeks would have—have in fact—distorted it 
into an elaborate hocus-pocus of gorgeous, silly fetishism; in the 
minds of Indians and Chinese it would have become but an earlier 
Buddhism—a moony, transcendental, contemplative faith of praying: 
wheels, meritorious immobility, vicarious hymns bellowed through 
brazen trumpets, abstract principles, theoretical philanthropy, and 
metaphysics run mad. Nirvana is a conception of beatitude which 
could never have originated in, nor have been tolerated by, the 
active, energetic, discontented, progressive European. 

The savage, with his low-grade mind, is not capable of holding 
rightly the abstruse dogmas of the Christian faith. He will instinc- 
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tively seize on all that is puerile, superstitious, or fantastic, with 
which successive generations of Europeans have coated and clogged 
the simple, indisputable principles enunciated by the Messiah. 
Therefore, in my humble opinion, the Christianity taught to the un- 


civilised should be reduced to its simple essence of duty towards man. 


l 
In this way the faith taught in savage countries by Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists should be the 
same and identical; all alike should divest themselves of their super- 
added formulas and useless, intricate, casuistic dogmas, and meet on 
the common ground of essential Christianity, which is all that is 
necessary for the uncultured man to acquire. When the savage has 
fully learnt his duty towards his neighbow he will be a savage no 
longer, but one of ourselves, and can permit himself the luxury of « 
religion, of a “binding,” a settled formula, an ornamental expla- 
natory frame for the unchanging principles of mutual help and un- 
selfish love among men. The negro will greedily catch at the faith 
tendered to him; the difficulty comes in when he is expected to 
accompany it by works. The beautiful idea of a goddess-mother 
peculiarly appeals to his sympathies, and he will enthrone the Virgin 
Mary promptly in place of the uncouth female deity he h: 

worshipped. IIe will reverence the Bible as a mighty fetish, will 
battle hard with the difficulties of learning to read, and will overcome 
these difficulties in a surprisingly short time in his pathetic anxiety 
to read the fascinating stories of the Old Testament. He will become 
a zealous communicant, and toa certain extent a bigoted Sabbatarian, 
and will enjoy with almost fierce delight the shouting of hymns and 
dolorous chanting of psalms. In all these points he will delight and 
amaze his instructors by the rapidity with which he acquires the 


more or less elaborate scheme of dogma which enshrines the true 
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religion of humanity. He will become an adept at sectarianism, 


ea 
bigoted Catholic, a Calvinistic Protestant, or a rigid Baptist, while, 
strange to say, an opposite effect is taking place in the minds of hi 
evangelists, who, Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists, as they 
be in their respective homes in Europe, become more and more uni- 
form and simple in their Christian faith, more tolerant, latitudinarian, 
and charitable when banded together against the savage. Put it too 
often happens that while the negro rapidly masters the rules and 
regulations, so to speak, of the Christian religion he still continues to 
be gross, immoral, dishonest, and deceitful. He is glib in his ex- 
pressions of love and fear towards a God of whom he has a mate- 
rialistic idea, that would repel a thoughtful European mind, but he 
has somehow never learnt nor practised his duty towards man. 
Therefore in the inculeating of various views of Christian dogma 
missionaries may often be justifiably charged with failure. They may 
have succeeded in turning their disciples into professing Catholics, 
Anglicans, or Baptists, but the impartial observer is surprised to find 
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that adultery, drunkenness, and lying are more apparent among the 
converts than among their pagan brethren. If the effect of Christian 
missions stopped here I should join unhesitatingly with those who 
condemn the expenditure of British money and the lives of British 
men and women in the evangelizing of savage races abroad when g0 
much remains to be done to better the condition of our relapsed 
savages at home. But fortunately the effect of the Christian propa- 
ganda in the uncivilised parts of the globe is not confined to this 
dubious result. Not only of late have many missions—in practice if 
not in theory—devoted themselves to the humanising, civilising, and 
educating of the savage, neglecting useless doctrine as much as 
possible, but the indirect effects of the establishment of Europeans as 
resident missionaries has had an enormously beneficial effect on the 
general welfare of the surrounding natives, and not less on the ex- 
tension of European influence and trade. 





But this indirect good effected by evangelisation—especially in 
sritish hands—is only brought about when the missionary lives 
among the savage or semi-civilised races as a European with all the 
appurtenances of a European life with which he can possibly sur- 
round himself. I do not at all agree with Canon Taylor’s dis- 
approval of the typical well-fed, well-clothed, comfortable British 
missionary, living in a well-to-do manner with his wife and children, 
and driving about with his own pony and trap; nor do I concur 
with his implied approval of the methods and results obtained by the 
Salvation Army or the Jesuits, who in India and China are supposed 
to have done or are expected to do a vast amount of good by con- 
verting thousands of natives from one form of superstition to 
another by dwelling among these people, living as they do, dressing 
or not dressing as they do, and altogether sinking themselves to that 
low level of civilisation out of which in the opinion of the political 
economist it is the duty and the raison @’étre of the European 
evangelist to raise the Asiatic or the African. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Hindus or Annamites may exchange the worship of Vishna 
or Buddha for the noisy Christianity of the Salvation Army, or the 
degraded Romanism of the East; but will their social condition be 
really much improved thereby ? I doubt it very much, and for all 
the good effected by this change they need scarcely have been dis- 
turbed in the faith of their ancestors. But I do most. strongly 
believe in the “pony-trap.”’ Uncivilised man, being peculiarly 
imitative, admires all that is strange and new. The intelligent 
native impressed by the aspect of the higher life presented to him 
by the civilised man who comes to reside in his midst in a European 
manner, in a European style of house, living decently and affec- 
tionately with one wife, and perhaps with well-cared-for, well- 
educated children, will be strongly inclined to shape his own life 
after this better fashion. He too will aspire to wear a frock-coat, 
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boots, and trousers, and to drive about in a pony trap, and to attain 
this end he will readily avail himself of instruction to develop all 
the sources of profitable trade that may be hidden in his native 
land. Consequently this unexploited country becomes opened up to 
civilising commerce, and peace supervenes on lawless warfare 
because every man is turning his spear into a sickle and his sword 
intoa ploughshare. No one who has not travelled in these barbarous 
countries can fully realise the remarkably civilising influence that 
radiates from one of these lonely mission stations, the scattered 
spres of a higher culture sown and spreading in the savage 
wilderness. 

Missionary enterprise has been one of the most potent factors in 
the extension of the British empire during the present century. I 
need scarcely repeat the hackneyed dictum of the African chief about 
the missionaries being the forerunners of traders, consuls, and 
o deserves remembrance, as it is a true indi- 


oD 


soldiers, but the sayin 


cation of the result that usually follows the evangelizing of an 


uncivilised country with no settled government of its own. Mis- 
sionaries certainly become exceedingly patriotic in the wilds, and 
are responsible for a great display of the British bunting. Perhaps 
it is the sense of exile which intensifies their love of the mother 
country, or it may be the innate feeling which is latent in the hearts 
ofall Britons, and is only temporarily obscured or suppressed by the 
local influence of a few diseased minds; or perhaps the very journey 
to the scenes of their work past British outposts, fortresses, and 
coaling-stations, through seas patrolled by British war vessels and 
traversed by the great argosies of our Mercantile Marine, the sight 
of races in every shade and colour and of many faiths, speaking the 
English tongue, serving in the British Army and police forces, and 
demeaning themselves in all respects as British subjects; all these 
impressions doubtless tend to make the outgoing missionary a fervent 
admirer of the empire to which he has the privilege of belonging, 
aid an ardent disciple of the advantages of its rule: just as the 
typical irreconcilable Member of Parliament, who may have passed 
the first half of his life imagining that little outside the British Isles 
was of any account in our calculations, and who bitterly opposed 
any extension of the empire, and even advocated its retrenchment— 
this retrograde individual having been ordered a voyage to India 
lor the benefit of his health, feels shaken in his lifelong ignorance at 
the sight of Gibraltar, and Malta silences his scruples; Egypt con- 
verts him to Imperialism, Aden exalts his vanity as a British subject, 
and India sends him back a Jingo whose recantation in the House 
of Commons is the delight of the imperialists and a painful surprise 
to the insular party. 

But while the work of missionaries generally paves the way for 
‘me form of direct rule on the part of their mother country—the 
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French missionaries largely brought about the conquest of Tonquin, 
the German missionaries in Damara Land were to a great extent 
instrumental in persuading the German Government to undertake 
the protectorate of south-west Africa, and it is patent to everybody 
what pioneers of British rule in South Africa British missionaries 
have been—still Christian propagandists are very far from being 
mere political emissaries; they constitute themselves the tribunes 
and advocates of the native inhabitants of wild lands; they inter. 
pose themselves as buffers between the rude onslaught of the unser. 
pulous traders and miners, and the scared, bewildered savage ; they 
wholesomely exaggerate instances of injustice, cruelty, or fraud that 
come under their notice, and by their fearless clamour compel th 
reluctant intervention of higher authorities. Accepting the pr. 
mises that it is scarcely possible to withstand a natural law and 


prevent the expansion of the white races over such rich, undeveloped, 


l 
sparsely-populated parts of the globe as are inhabited by men of low 


organisation incapable of turning the resources of their country 
proper account, then, I think, in this function alone of educating the 
savage and safeguarding his rights, missionaries perform an im- 
portant service to humanity at lurge, and for this end alone they ar 
deserving of support and sympathy. 

Look at what our missionaries have done in the Pacitic Islands, 
New Guinea, and Madagascar. In that latter island British evan- 
gelists really fought out the battle of civilisation without costing 
a penny or a drop of blood to any European government. Th 
same work is in its inception on the Victoria Nyanza, on Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa, and on the Congo. Who first put steamers on 
Tanganyika and Nyasa? British missions. Who first explored th 
great affluents of the Congo, almost more important than the Congo 
itself? A little steamer of the Baptist Missionary Society. In the 
Niger delta it is missionaries and not consuls or naval men or traders 
that have broken down the cruel and nonsensical fetish rites which 
formed such a serious barrier to free trade. Our missionaries paci 
cally conquered Betshuanaland by Christianizing its chieftains. The 
Universities Mission at Zanzibar at one time made the beautiful 
country of Usambara so friendly and tractable towards Europeans 
that it was a haven of rest to the harassed traveller worn out with 
eluding or resisting the plundering Masai. On the Gold Coast the 
Basel Missionaries of Switzerland have taught the natives all mannet 
of useful trades, so that now the skilled or unskilled labour of white 
men is no longer needed in West Africa, and its place is supplied by 
the clerks, coopers, carpenters, tailors, engineers, and cooks of the Gold 
Coast. American missionaries have taught the stalwart Kruboys © 
read and write in their own tongue. The French missionaries o 
Gaboon or Senegal and of East Africa have given valuable instruc 
tion in husbandry, besides introducing the culture of useful foreigt 
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trees and plants, and teaching the natives the properties of those 
that are indigenous. 

In Mohammedan countries, certainly, mission work does seem to 
be at present uscless, especially in Persia, Arabia, or North Africa. 
The natives of these lands are already possessed of a decided civili- 
sation of their own, and the class of white men sent to teach them is 
often scarcely superior in mental attainments or good breeding to 
the Mohammedan gentlemen with whom these missionaries of the 


+ 


nearer Kast come into contact. Nevertheless, in view of the great 
good which the Americans have done in Northern Syria and 
Mosul, the obstinate goodness and patient teaching of Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s missionaries in Algeria, and the relatively favourable 
manner in which teachers and preachers of our own nationality have 
been received in North-Western and Southern Persia, it is unwise to 
predict that these apparently unsuccessful undertakings may not be 
the thin end of the wedge which it should be to the interest of 
European civilisation to drive into Mohammedan unity. 

As to the value of Mohammedanism itself as a civilising agent in 

propagandist movement, I have a very decided and adverse 
opinion. Some thirty years ago, by a natural revulsion of feeling 
in certain advanced minds after a long course of the commonplace and 
rather narrow form of Christianity which characterised the “ forties”’ 
and “ fifties,” it became somewhat fashionable to speak favourably 
of Mohammedanism. No doubt this was partly the result of the 
Crimean war, when British soldiers and writers came into close 
contact with the populations of Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, 
and were struck with the honesty, bravery, and uprightness of the 
Turk as contrasted with the servile, cringing, lying Eastern Chris- 
tiams of that day. And so certain writers of distinction began to 
act as the apologists of Islam, and—the wish being father to the 
thought—they actually found beauties in the rambling balderdash 
of the Quran. Many, too, at that time, after the travels of Barth 
in the Western Sudan, were impressed by the fact that the half- 
civilisation of the Arabs had penetrated over a large extent of the 
Niger Basin and the regions round Lake Tsad. They did not and 
do not realise that much of this so-called Mohammedan civilisation 
is scarcely superior to the indigenous culture which it displaced 
among the Negro and Negroid races of Central and Western Africa, 
who were far superior in intelligence and conception of a social 
comity to the degraded coast tribes with whom we are chiefly 
acquainted. The old civilisation of the pre-Mohammedan negro 
empires of the Sudan was probably in no way inferior to the present 
veneer of Eastern culture with which an extensive Mohammedan 
propaganda has overlaid the condition of sorry barbarism to which 
it at first reduced these conquered races. I do not wish to give only 
a partial account of what Mohammedanism has done in Negro 
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Africa ; it has certainly introduced clothing and discouraged naked. 
ness—a change of questionable value in the African climate ; but 
by so doing it has brought in dirt and frowsiness ; it has made the 
natives conscious of nakedness, and consequently immoral; and it 
has in many cases introduced vices that were neither practised nor 
conceived of by the Negroes. To a certain extent Islam has levelled 
tribal barriers and race jealousies over a wide extent of Africa, but it 
has substituted for inter-tribal wars its own ruthless slave raids, city 
broils, and seraglio revolutions. As an instance of its method of 
civilisation take the following example. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the Portuguese, by their settlements on the Gold 
Coast of West Africa, became acquainted with the fame of a great 
interior kingdom, the State of Mosi, Moshi, or Mori, which they 
identified with the Empire of Prester John. This kingdom thei 
emissaries found to be a thriving, well-cultivated, por Aa 
Pagan country, ruled in a just and equable manner by its kings an 

chieftains. The prosperity of Mosi continued till the last ont 
when during the great onan megs uprising and Holy Wa 
undertaken by the Negroid Ful-be, Mosi was summoned to embrac 

the faith of Islam. Its people rep lied that they had lived hitherts 
happily and peacefully in the faith of their foref fathers, and did not 

wish to change ; whereupon the fanatical Mohammedans, after a 
long and desperate struggle, succeeded in laying this prosperous 
kingdom waste, and a scantily-populated, half-barren region it has 
since remained, though the majority of its lingering inhabitants 
have become Mohammedans. This history has occurred again and 
again in the Western Sudan. Read—with patience if you can— 
the account given by Barth and Nachtigal of the manner in which 
the vile Mohammedan robbers and slave-raiders of Bornu, Adamawa, 
or Bagirmi have nearly destroyed the gentle, industrious, handsom 
Musgu people in the Shari districts, and then see if you can stat: 
with sincere conviction that the Mohammedans have exercised 4 
civilising influence in Africa. What prevents us now from going 
to Khartum? The Mohammedan uprising. Why has the Bashi 
of Tripoli neonnhy forbidden any Europeans to travel in that 
interesting Regency? The jealousy of Islam. Why are the Somalis 
cut- dente: and the Gallas amenable to reason? Because the forme 
are Mohammedans and the latter are not, and consequently have 
prejudice against the white Christian. Believe me, the greatest fo 
that European civilisation has to fight during the next century wil 
be African Islam. I say African because, as I set forth in the 
beginning of these remarks, it is the race which makes the religio 
good or bad. The Mohammedanism of British India or Asia Mina 
is not incompatible with civilisation and progress, and is even supe: 
rior to some of the Eastern forms of Christianity, just as the toleran! 
philosophical Mohammedan Unitarianism which the Arabs aul 
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serbers developed during their tenancy of the Iberian Peninsula 
was infinitely preferable to the ferocious Christianity of Spain. But 


the religion of Mohammed as developed by the Arab and the African 
is incompatible with the welfare of humanity. It embodies a great 
reaction of the purely animal side of man’s nature, and as such must 
be steadily opposed, circumscribed, and suppressed. Especially 
should we endeavour to keep off Mohammedan influence from any 
further encroachment on the pagan races of Africa and Malaysia. 
At present the minds of these heathen are open to receive the best 
influences of Christianity and a humane civilisation and are not 
prematurely sealed and warped by the malignant sentiments of 
Islam, which in Negro Africa, the Malay Peninsula, or Borneo 
means ruthless cruelty, stupid fanaticism, the Eastern pride which 
forbids progress, and an organised and vicious sensuality. 

Though the direct results of the propaganda of the various Chris- 
tian missions which have long been at work in Africa may not show 
an extraordinary number of baptised and professing Christians in 
their published statistics, yet their indirect influence has had really 
remarkable effect in educating and humanising cannibals and fetish 
worshippers, and the mere fact that numbers of savages have been 
taught to read, and write, and speak good English or French is alone 
one result of missionary enterprise which should secure the sympathy 
and support of European Governments for these painstaking societies. 
Indeed, though the converted barbarians may afterwards grow slack 
in observing the practices of our religion, no one can deny that they 
have been very much benefited by their studies at the mission. No 
doubt if the great missionary propaganda of Britain confined itself 
to being a kind of School Board for savages, it would save time and 
money spent in instilling into low-grade minds dogmas and doctrines 
which these barbarians are scarcely capable of turning to the prac- 
tical purposes of life, but inasmuch as that is the original motive- 
power of Christian missions, and one must utilise forces as one 
finds them, political economists should be content to let the mis- 
sionaries dogmatise and indoctrinate without let or hindrance, on 
account of the education and civilisation which they laterally intro- 
duce. The trader civilises, but he does not go to savage countries 
for that purpose ; he goes to trade. In like manner the bait which 
draws these good men and women of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions to Africa, Polynesia, North America, India, China, and 
Persia, is the desire to instil into the minds of the backward races 
of these savage or semi-civilised lands their own views of Christian 
faith and hope, but they accompany their care for the spiritual well- 
being of the pagan or Mohammedan with a very practical intention 
to improve his bodily life and to educate his mind, and in this they 
do, and have done in the past, an amount of good that has never as 
yet been sufficiently appreciated. H. H. Jounsron. 
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Six-AND-THIRTY years have gone by since Mr. Disraeli delivered the 
famous Budget speech which brought about the fall of Lord Derby’s 
administration. Amid the storm of able and bitter criticism evoked 
from every section of the Opposition, there was one of his proposals 
which not only escaped censure, but actually gained commendation— 
even from such uncompromising foes as Sir Charles Wood and Mr, 
Gladstone. This was a scheme for relieving the shipping interest 
by a considerable reduction in the lighthouse and harbour dues, and 
a revision of certain vexatious regulations in regard to pilotage. 

At that time the English lighthouses were under the control of 
the Corporation of Trinity House, which was originally an associa- 
tion of mariners entrusted by Henry VIII. in 1514 with the con- 
struction of a dockyard, and subsequently authorised by Elizabeth to 
erect beacons, &c., for the guidance of vessels along the English 
coast, this function being, in the first instance, a part of the royal 
prerogative. By a charter granted by James I. in 1609, and renewed 
by James II. in 1685, the management of the affairs of the corpo- 
ration was conferred on a select class of the members, called the 
“Elder Brethren,” who were émpowered to raise money by means 
of tolls for the maintenance of their lights and buoys. When the 
shipowners found that new lights were required, they memorialised 
this Board, who provided the necessary capital for the erection of the 
lights, and remunerated themselves by the imposition of additional 
tolls; and to such good account did the Elder Brethren turn their 
monopoly that they rapidly became possessed of large corporate 
funds. 

The Scotch and Irish lights were under the control respectively 
of the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses and the Ballast 
Board of Dublin (now known as the Commissioners of Irish Lights), 
two bodies of independent gentlemen who undertook the duties 
without other remuneration than the pleasure they derived from 
cruising about in yachts on tours of inspection, and from somewhat 
sumptuous entertainments, the cost of these trips and festivities 
being, of course, paid out of the dues. 

There were also, until 1842, or thereabouts, numerous lights in 
the hands of private individuals, to whom they had been granted 
at various times by the sovereign or by Parliament. So recklessly 
were these favours distributed that it was not uncommon to obtain a 
lighthouse on the mere condition of keeping it in repair; and on one 
occasion George Grenville, when Prime Minister, recorded in his 
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diary, with reference to an interview with George III., that, finding 
his Majesty in a good humour, he had taken the opportunity to ask 
for alighthouse for his younger children. About 1842 these privat 
lights were purchased by the Corporation of Trinity House at a cost 
of some £1,200,000; and the extent of the resources of that body 
may be estimated from the fact that, when Mr. Disraeli brought th 
subject before the House of Commons in 1852, the debt incurred on 
this account had been reduced to £112,000—that is to say, it was 
in course of being paid off at the rate of more than £100,000 a vear. 

Qn the other hand, the merchants and shipowners out of whose 
pockets all this wealth had been amassed were already raising an 
ominous cry against the burdens imposed upon them. ‘The repeal of 
the Navigation Acts accentuated their grievance ; and it was con- 
tended that, while they were deprived on the one side of the benefits 
of protection, they were placed on the other in a disadvantageous 
position with regard to foreign and especially American competitors, 
who were not similarly mulcted in their own ports. Moreover, 
the Trinity House dues were increased so as to include interest on 
the cost of acquiring the private lights, so that not only wer 
merchant vessels largely taxed for the maintenance of lighthouses 
but they were likewise fined, as Mr. Disraeli pointed out, “in order 
that improvident grants of former sovereigns and parliaments should 
be counteracted by a peculiar tax raised from them, in respect of 
which they get no return whatsoever.” They were further com- 
pelled to pay tolls, not only for all harbours which they entered— 
that is, which they used—but for all which they passed by without 
wing; a system which Mr. Ilume not unreasonably denounced as a 





“species of robbery.” They were, again, obliged to pay for an 
extraordinary machinery of pilotage. .A Thames pilot, for instance, 
might steer a ship to a Cinque Port, but could not take it back: 
% that the shipping interest had to employ two men for a duty 
which one man could discharge. There were other regulations and 
restrictions, many of them no less anomalous than oppressive ; and, 
lng before Mr. Disracli’s Budget speech was delivered, the subject 
had been under the consideration of several committees of the House 
of Commons, one of which, so far back as the year 1824, had 
reeommended a reduction of the light dues in order that “the 
Trinity Corporation might be better enabled to conform to the prin- 
tiple upon which alone the right of collecting for the lights appeared 
to be founded—that of providing for the expenses of the lights and 
the security and accommodation of the commerce of the country 
derived from their maintenance.” 

The funds obtained by the Trinity House from the light dues 
were applied in part, no doubt, to defraying the cost of the erection 
and maintenance of lighthouses and kindred services. A consider- 
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able sum also was devoted to the relief of old and indigent mariner; 
and their relatives, and to other charitable purposes. But the 
receipts were known to be very large; and at the time of which] 
speak doubts were freely expressed—although with what justice it 
would now be hard to determine—as to the mode in which they 
were employed. The situation was thus described by Mr. Disraeli :— 


‘The shipping interest complain that they are subjected to vexatious taxa. 
tion under the head of light dues and passing tolls. They complain of the 
present system by which the pilotage of the country is regulated. . . . . With 
respect to the light dues, we have examined the subject, and it is our opinion 
that in a great degree the complaints of the shipping interest are founded jy 
fact. It certainly seems quite indefensible that, irrespective of the dues which 
they pay for the advantage of lighthouses . . . . they should be paying in the 
form of dues a large sum of money, which is in fact the interest paid to the 
Trinity House for the purchase of private lights which were improvidently 
granted by the Crown or by Parliament many years ago. . . . We think also 
that all that which is levied from the shipping interest under the name of 
‘ passing tolls’ is a vexation, a grievance, and a burden, to which the shipping 
of this country, under present circumstances, ought not to be subjected. We 
think it, too, highly inexpedient that under the name of light dues the shipping 
of this country should be taxed to maintain the charities of a corporation.” ! 


The Budget proposals were rejected. But it was already certain 
that the days of the Trinity House monopoly were numbered, ani 
that whatever Government should come into power would be con- 
pelled to remove grievances at once patent and indefensible. Accord- 
ingly, in the following year (1853) a measure was introduced by Mr. 
(now Lord) Cardwell, President of the Board of Trade, establishing 
a control by Government authorities directly responsible to Parliz- 
ment over the expenditure and application of the light dues. Under 
this Act a fund called the Mercantile Marine Fund was created, 
into which all the light dues became payable. The expenditure of 
the fund was confined to specific purposes for the benefit of shipping, 
the lighthouse boards (namely, the Trinity House, the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights, and the Ballast Board of Dublin) were required 
to account for their receipts and expenditure to the Board of Trade, 
and it was provided that the accounts so furnished should b 
examined by the Commissioners of Audit and laid before Parliament 
Furthermore, it was intimated to the Corporation of Trinity Hous 
that the right reserved to the Sovereign in Council to require j 
reduction of the dues would at all times be exercised “ withow 
regard to any consideration whatever except to the efficiency of the 
several services for which those dues are levied.’”? Thus, while the 
Trinity House Board retained independent control of the consider 


able income derived from their estates and funded property, ani 
were, as before, at liberty to devote it to such corporate or charitable 


(1) Hansard, vol. 123, p. 841. 
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purposes as they should deem fit, the income arising from the light 
dues became subject to Government supervision. 

This legislation was rightly regarded by the shipping interest as 
an important reform—a view which was very speedily justified. The 
Act came into operation on the Ist of October, 1853, and three 
months afterwards Mr. Cardwell was able to announce a reduction in 
the light dues of 25 per cent., or about £100,000 a year! This 
remission is the more remarkable inasmuch as reductions to the 
extent of £118,000 a year had been allowed by the Trinity House, 
ina late repentance, during the previous four years. 

In 1854 a more comprehensive measure was enacted, embracing 
and consolidating all previous legislation as to merchant shipping, 
and confirming the provisions of the Act of 1853 as to the light dues. 
Matters continued on this footing until the year 1882, when an 
Act was passed under which certain items of receipt and expenditure 
inconnection with the survey and measurement of ships, the relief 
of distressed British seamen, and the investigation of the particulars 
of wrecks and other casualties at sea, became chargeable to the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund; and for these purposes a subsidy to the fund 
was granted, the amount being fixed at £40,000 a year for the first 
five years, and afterwards to be determined by the Treasury and the 
Board of Trade in accordance with the experience that would by that 


time be gained of the exigencies of the service. .As state funds were 


now being expended, a clause in the Act directed that the accounts 
of the fund should be treated as pub/ie accounts, and should be exa- 
mined and audited accordingly ; that is to say, the Comptroller and 
Auditor General was required to test not merely the accuracy of the 
figures furnished, but also the specific authority for the several items 
of expenditure. 

The new Act came into operation on the Ist of April, 1883; but, 
for some esoteric reason not apparent to the uninitiated, the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General did not find himself in a position to 
make a full public report on the Mercantile Marine Fund till nearly 
four years later. When at last a complete report on the adminis- 
tration of the fund appeared in the appropriation accounts for the 
year 1885-86, its revelations were not a little startling. 

In the first place, it transpired that the position of the fund itself 
was highly unsatisfactory. On this point the report is sufficiently 
dlear :— 


“The gross result, as shown by the account, is a falling off in the total 
receipts of the year, exclusive of the grant-in-aid, as compared with the year 
1883-84, of £138,115 1s., and an increased expenditure of £9,036 93. 4d... . ; 
the result upon the whole being that the cash balance of the fund on the 31st 
of March, 1886, was less by £19,545 8s. 3d., and the amount of securities was 
less by £300,944 than at the end of 1883-84,” 

VOL. XLV. N.S. LL 
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Part of this deficiency is attributable to the remission in 1884 of 
the fees previously payable on the engagement of seamen, which 


amounted to some £72,000 a year, and which had gone far to cover 
the expenses of the local offices of the Mercantile Marine. We are 
not here concerned to discuss whether Mr. Chamberlain, then Pregj- 
dent of the Board of Trade, overstepped the limits of prudence in 
deference to the agitation at that time rife on behalf of the seamen: 
but his action unquestionably came as a great surprise to the ship. 
owners, and it has considerably hastened the now impending bank. 
ruptcy of the fund. Nevertheless, it will be seen that the revenue 
thus sacrificed does not even go half-way towards accounting for a 
deficiency of £320,000 in two years ; and one naturally turns to the 
other side of the account to see how so heavy an expenditure has 
been incurred. In this connection the Comptroller and Auditor 
General’s report becomes even more startling ; but he is no longer 
able to be clear. 


‘* Expenditure by Lighthouse Boards, viz.: The Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, the Commissioners of Northern Lights, and the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights. 

‘* In this expenditure are included the following items :-— 


Trinity Hovse. 
Allowance for house expenditure, &c. (housekeeping and 
entertainments) : 2 : ; , : . £1,300 
Salaries of Elder Brethren . : . : , 7,000 
Travelling and personal allowances (approximate) . 600 
£8,900 


COMMISSIONERS OF NORTHERN Licuts. 


Extra expenses on board the Pharos and Signal for enter- 

tainments of commissioners (approximate) 
Annual dinner at Edinburgh ; ‘ 
Travelling and personal allowances (approximate) 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTs. 


Tiouse expenses and annual dinner ; : ; ° 
Personal and travelling allowances and incidents (approxi- 

mate) . . ; ° ° . . : ; : 130 
Salary of a commissioner as scientific adviser ; - 200 


£880 


‘In addition to the above there are various other charges of an incidental 
character, the amount of which I cannot accurately determine. 
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In respect of the Trinity Board . ‘ , 
In respect of the Northern Lights Commissioners 
In respect of the Irish Lights Commissioners 


£2,110 


a reference was asked (in a letter addressed to the Board of Trade) to the 
statutory authority for such charges, but I have received no reply to my 
inquiry. . 

“Tn the expenditure charged in respect of the Irish Lights there are charges 
fr uniforms (£5 ds. each) supplied to various members of the Inspection 
Committee, and also personal allowances (£2 2s. a day) and travelling expenses 
of the members when on duty; similar personal allowances and travelling 
expenses paid to various members of the Buoyage Committee. 

“In reply to a request that, for the purposes of audit, the names of the 
members serving upon these committees might be furnished, I was informed 
that ‘the Board of Trade do not propose to call upon the Commissioners to 
furnish the information asked for.’ In the absence of such information, 
the accuracy of the various charges cannot be verified, as I am unable to ascer- 
tain what officers are entitled to receive the allowance and to be paid travelling 


expenses.” 


The publication of the report was followed, as was to be expected, 
by some correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Light- 


house Boards with a view to satisfying the Committee of Public 
Accounts. The Trinity House and the Irish Commissioners, how- 
wer, continued to withhold details of their expenditure, and their 
defence of the charges criticised by the Audit Office was practically 
that similar charges had been authorised by the Board of Trade, in 
the one case in 1853 and in the other case in 1868, and that they 
had never been objected to before. 

The Commissioners of Northern Lights, however, are less reticent, 
ind have, it would seem, always furnished full details of their 
expenditure. The following is a copy of one voucher, showing how 
itis possible for forty-seven persons to spend £179 in one dinner :— 


“To the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, Edinburgh. 

“An account of articles supplied, and work performed, by John Grieve, 
Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, for the service of the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses. 

“I hereby certify that the undermentioned particulars herein stated are 
wrrect; and that the total sum of £179 1s., due on account thereof, is correct. 
** (Signed) J. M. Duncan, Sccretury. 
‘* Examined 
** (Signed) GEO. STEWART, Accountant.” 


“15th day of January, 1886, 
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Description of Work or Supply. 


15 January To 47 Dinners and Dessert . 
10 Bottles Amontillado . ; 
4 Bottles Montrachet le Guiche 
4 Bottles Punch . 
4 Bottles Madere . m ‘ . 
12 Bottles Steinberg Cabinet, 1868 . 
24 Bottles Pommery and Greno, 1874 
1 Bottle Ruinart, 1874 . , 
2 Bottles Geisler’s Extra Superior 
4 Bottles Chambertin ; 
5 Bottles Amontillado Finissimo 
4 Bottles Brown Solera . 
3 Bottles Port, 1834 x 
19 Bottles Chateau Lafite, 1864 
Liqueur, Brandy, &c. 
, Whiskey ; ‘. 
Waters 


, Cigars . 


In comparison with this little bill, Sir John Falstaff’s famous 
dinner seems moderate enough; and it will be seen that Prince 
Henry’s exclamation, “ But one halfpennyworth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack !”’ would scarcely apply, since the charge for 
the dinner, exclusive of wine, is at the rate of 30s. a head. 
Following upon ninety-six bottles of the choicest wines comes a 
charge of £3 2s. for brandy and liqueur, which at the usual price of 
sixpence a glass would give one hundred and twenty-four glasses, 
and enables us to hazard a conjecture how it was that the expendi- 
ture on the next item—albeit the national beverage—only amounted 


to 7s. 6d. Doubtless, Mr. Henley had good reason for saying, in 
conversation with Sir Thomas Farrer on the subject of these dinners, 
“ Well, I could amuse the House of Commons with this for a whole 
night.” 


It was urged, with some show of reason, on behalf of the Scotch 
Commissioners, that they were performing their duties very efficiently 
for no other pay than the expense of these entertainments, and that 
it would be impolitic under the circumstances for the Government to 
press the question raised by the Audit Office. On the other hand 
we find from J/ansard that, when the Merchant Shipping Bill of 
1853 was under discussion— 

‘““Mr. Fergus said he must complain of the employment of irresponsible 


commissioners in Scotland. These gentlemen, called the Northern Lights 
Commissioners, were the judges of the County Courts, and neyer did any 
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business whatever, save to make one or two yachting excursions and to eat 
dinners on board. The whole of the work was done by the secretary, and 
although the Commissioners had only thirty-two lights under their charge 
they had twenty-two superannuations. He did not wish to deprive those 
gentlemen of their dinners and yachting expeditions, but he protested against 
the expense being charged to the shipping interest. Let it be charged to the 
(Consolidated Fund. 

‘Mr. Mitchell said the complaint applied with equal force to the Trinity 
Board, where the same yachting and festivities went on with the same irre- 
sponsibility.” ' 


There are censorious persons, too, in our own day, who hint that 
these tours of inspection invariably take place in summer time, and 
I 


bf 
4 


iat the duties which oblige a man to go with a few friends and 
without expense on a cruise, say, up the Little Minch to inspect the 
lights of the Hebrides, or to Hastings to look at Beachy Head, are, 
after all, less arduous than agreeable. And to whatever extent 
the argument that the Scotch and Irish Commissioners receive no 
pecuniary remuneration for their services may be admitted in 
extenuation of their extravagance, it is quite clear that no such 
defence can be advanced on behalf of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, who appropriate no less than £7,000 a year in salaries 
aloe for work which could in all likelihood be satisfactorily per- 
formed by any one or two competent members of the Board, giving 
their whole time to it, It is worthy of note, also, that the Commis- 
soners of Northern Lights, who dine well, but who at any rate do not 
refuse particulars of their expenditure, are not nearly so costly to the 
Fund as the Boards at Trinity House and at Dublin, who have hitherto 
furnished no particulars at all; and, when we find, in addition to 
£18,845 set down in the accounts for 1886-87 for salaries of the 
Trinity House establishment, charges of £4,915 for ‘ office and house 
expenses,” and £11,079 for “ miscellaneous expenses,” it is impossible 
toavoid the inference that the details which have been withheld are 
at least as much open to criticism as those which the Scotch Commis- 
sioners have produced. Lx uno disce omnia, Clearly Mr. Henley was 
not far wrong when he said in 1853 that he “did not anticipate any 
great saving of expenditure if, as he understood, the three existing 
managements were to be continued.” The Committee of Public 
Accounts last year, after calling attention to the unsatisfactory 
position of the Mercantile Marine Fund, the balance having already 
fallen in the course of two years from £429,000 to £110,000, referred 
as follows to the question of expenditure :— 


“Your Committee fully recognise the valuable services rendered by the 
Northern Lights Commissioners, and have no desire to question a reasonable 
expenditure on hospitality, but the charge for the dinner in question is cer- 
tainly extravagant. 


(1) Hansard, vol. 128, p. 1,219. 
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‘It appears that no particulars are given of the expenditure incurred by 
the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House and the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights. . . . Your committee think it is worthy of consideration whethe 
particulars of the expenditure should not be given in future.” 


We now come to the accounts for the year 1886-87, from whie) 
it appears that on the 3lst of March, 1887, the fund had actually 
become insolvent. All the securities had been sold out, and the 
balance in hand was only £103,938, while a loan of £150,000 had 
been obtained from Greenwich Hospital on the security of the light 
dues. The balance on the 3lst March, 1886, was £110,000, and 


+ 


there was a profit of £1,000 on the sale of securities, so that 


5) 
{ 


th 
the 
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expenditure during the year exceeded the receipts (including 
7 


Government subsidy) by some £157,000. Of this amount £6 
was on account of light dues and lighthouses, the receipts being nearly 
£358,000 and the expenditure £425,000.' The grant-in-aid was 
just sufficient to cover the cost of the lifeboat service and of th 
relief of distressed British seamen abroad ; while the expt nditure on 
the Mercantile Marine Offices and on certain miscellaneous items 
exceeded the other receipts of the fund by £30,000, 

This untoward condition of affairs does not appear to have appre- 
ciably affected the appetites or checked the hospitality ot 
house boards, who perhaps proceeded on the principle “ Li 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” The Audit Dinner at 
House, for which no less than £300 has been charged annually to 
the fund since 1854, took place as usual on Trinity Monday ; the 
Scotch Commissioners and their friends, to the number of forty-two, 
sat down to a feast the bill for which amounted to £143 9s. Gd. ; the 


(1) The following statement shows the « xpenditure of each of the three Boards :— 


Northern 
Lig) 


| Maintenance of lighthouses . 
Do. of light vessels. 
Do. of buoys and beacons 
Do. of steam and sailing vessels 
| Office and house expenses 
| Salaries of establishment 
Miscellaneous expenses 
| Charges for collection a ae 
| Superanuation ot officers and clerks . 
| Stores, labour, and materials . 


2.903 48.091 | 348,269 
} 809 18,077 | 76,749 


96,712 66,168 | 425,014 
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Irish Commissioners claimed, as before, £250 for their annual dinner 
and other entertainments. In his report publisbed in February, 1888, 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General again drew attention to this 
extraordinary expenditure, and added :— 


“No details have been furnished to me of the expenditure incurred by the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, and by the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
nor am I in any way cognisant of the distribution of the considerable sums 
allotted to their boards.”’ 


Shortly after the publication of this report, the inevitable crisis 
rived. New works of an extensive character were urgently 
needed, but there was no money left to carry them out. The period 
of five years for which the Government grant was fixed at £40,000 
a year expired on the 31st of March, 1888; but apparently the Board 
of Trade were not prepared to recommend any increase of that 
amount, since it appears again in the Estimates for 1888-89. On 
the other hand, there was reason to think that an adequate increase 
of the light dues would be strenuously resisted by the shipping 
interest. Indeed, many shipowners maintain that they are merely 
carriers, and that to charge them for the lights of the sea is as 
unreasonable as it would be to make carriers on land pay for the 
lights in the street. 

Eventually a hand-to-mouth arrangement was adopted. The con- 
templated works were postponed, although Mr. Stoneham, Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, admitted to the Committee of Public Accounts 
last June that, if the necessary funds had been available, the Board 
would have been forced to incur the expenditure. By this means 
the deficiency for the year 1887-88 was reduced to £98,000. It 
was then assumed that the deficiency for 1888-89 would not exceed 
that amount, although one would have thought that the postpone- 
ment of extensive works properly belonging to last year’s expenditure 
would be likely to enhance the outlay during the present year, rather 
than that a reduction due to such postponement would be maintained. 
In order to provide for this estimated deficiency of £98,000 the light 
dues were raised on the Ist of June last by one-sixth, which is 
expected to yield an additional income of £62,000 a year. Some 
£20,000 more is looked for on account of increase of traffic ; and for 
the rest, the Board are fain to rely on a further loan of £50,000, to 
be obtained from the Admiralty, which would bring up the debt of 
the fund to £200,000. 

Now it is tolerably clear that this sort of thing cannot continue 
much longer; and whether it be decided to raise the light dues by 
another £60,000 a year, as Mr. Stoneham thinks it might be possible 
todo under great pressure, or whether an increased charge is made 
on the Consolidated Fund— in other words, whether the public have 
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to make up the deficiency by indirect or by direct taxation— it wil] 
be necessary that full and explicit information should be given as to 
the way in which the money is to be spent. 

There are not wanting indications that the lighthouse boards 
themselves are beginning to perceive that the privileges bequeathed 
to them from the “ good old times”’ when lighthouses were given 
away, and the fortunate recipients were able to charge pretty nearly 


what dues they pleased, cannot be retained much longer. So recently 
as last June the Elder Brethren of Trinity House abandoned the 
£300 which for the last five-and-thirty years has been allowed from 
the Mercantile Marine Fund towards the expenses of their annual 
dinner, and they have also admitted the principle that vouchers 
must be furnished for any expenditure which they may incur in 
future. The Commissioners of Northern Lights have consented to 
limit their expenditure for entertainments to £400 a year; and the 
Irish Board have given up their uniforms, and will no doubt have to 
submit also to a considerable reduction in their ‘ house expenses.” 

After all, however, these are small matters. What the public are 
concerned to know is, whether the £75,000 now disbursed annually 
for salaries and other expenses in connection with the management 
of lighthouses, &c., is really a justifiable expenditure, or whether the 
service could not be provided for more economically by the Board of 
Trade. 

Anent this wider question, Mr. Jackson, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Treasury, addressed two or three very pertinent questions to 
Mr. Stoneham as to the extent of control exercised by the Board of 
Trade over the establishments of the lighthouse authorities. Sooner 
or later—and the chances are that it will be very soon—the whole 
subject of the administration of the Mercantile Marine Fund will 
have to be threshed out; and then—it is to be feared that then there 
will be no more yachting parties, no more pleasant excursions with 
allowances of two guineas a day, and no more snug little dinners at 
the Waterloo Hotel or anywhere else. 

Water Montacu Gartte. 





ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


N ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
OF CAMBRIDGE 


I appress this society, as it were, from outside, for I have had no 
share in founding it, 1 meet it now for the first time, and I suppose 
Iam not even a member of it. I am here simply in compliance with 
your wish, to give advice and offer suggestions, and I feel that my 
independent position is a position of advantage. I am in no way 
pledged to you nor you to me. I may speak without restraint and 
you may listen at your ease. If you like my views and suggestions, 
80 much the better, and if you do not, why, no harm is done. 

English people have an irrepressible habit of forming societies. 
And no doubt much may be done by association, but it has struck 
me at times that we conclude somewhat too readily, as soon as 
we become aware of some public object worthy to be pursued, that 
asociety must be formed to pursue it. And I have known many 
societies which have shown great enthusiasm so long as the process 
of organizing themselves and recruiting members continued, but 
when this was complete and they were confronted with the question 
what precisely they were to do, have begun to betray embarrassment. 
Anawkward pause follows, one or two meetings are held, speeches 
aremade in which the great importance of the object in view is 
convincingly shown, but the appropriateness of the means adopted, 
viz., a society, is not proved but only taken for granted. Soon 
afterwards lethargy sets in, and in the end the society is quietly 
wound up, every member, however, protesting that there has been 
after all no waste of time pees weiiiie that a single wave may recede 
but the tide comes in, and soon! Will such be the lot of your 
Society ! 

It seems to me that you are really exposed to this danger, that 
while you feel deeply the value of ethical principles, while you are 
convinced perhaps that the very salvation of the world depends upon 
the due promulgation of them, you may omit to consider sufficiently 
what precise function an Ethical Society can fulfil in this work of 
promulgation, which could not be equally well fulfilled by machinery 
already existing or without machinery at all. For certainly it does 
not follow because an object is all-important, because an idea 
possesses our minds, that a new society ought to be called into 
existence. Some time ago there was sent to me a prospectus of a 
proposed “Roger Ascham Society.” It consisted mainly of a long 
essay on the Life and Genius of Roger Ascham, showing how great 
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both were. In the last paragraph the conclusion was drawn very 
briefly and peremptorily that a “ Roger Ascham Society ” ought 
accordingly to be founded, and in the closing sentence of the 
prospectus it was stated that “the objects of such a society were as 
yet undetermined.” You will not, I am sure, proceed in this way, 
You begin, I am sure, with a more definite scheme, but there may 
still be a danger that you may contemplate a course of action which 
will lead to results somewhat insignificant, hardly worth the trouble. 

You might, of course, form simply a society of students for the 
purpose of investigating the theory of morals. [But I need not 
pause on this, because it is plain that you do not intendit. You 
address the public, you lecture, you preach, you institute a propa- 
ganda. Very well, then. Have you a common doctrine? Are 
you agreed on your principles’ Or do you expect gradually to 
arrive at a common doctrine, which it will then become the business 
of the society to propagate? If so, I should like you to consider 
how much is involved in this. It means that the Ethical Society 
would resolve itself into an organized school, a new sect or church. 
After all, every Church on earth, and certainly the Christian Church, 
is an ethical society. It will be difficult to found a new ethical 
society such as I have described without entering into rivalry with 
existing Churches. If you take pains to avoid this by maintaining 
silence upon disputed points, you will run the risk of reducing your- 
selves to insignificance ; if you face the difficulty, you will stand forth 
before the world as a new sect. You will either found a new schism 
within the Christian Church, or you will organize a new attack upon 
it from without. To found a new Church, even if it is destined to 
become a dominating Church, is certainly a serious thing; and if it 
is destined, like so many new churches that we have seen, to be only 
an ambitious failure, then, I ask, is the founding of it worth while? 
Carried out with vigour and rigour such a scheme might possibly 
produce great results, but in my opinion, for reasons I shall give 
later, they would be partly mischievous results. On the other hand, 
if careful circumspection and moderation were used I can conceive 
that it might be both successful and useful, but I think it more likely 
that moderation would ruin the enterprise by making it insipid and 
insignificant. 

I point out these difficulties at the outset. They may seem serious, 
but if I had thought them insurmountable, if I had considered 
that the Ethical Society, like the Roger Ascham Society, was pro- 
duced by a mere instinctive spasm of good intentions rather than 
by a reasonable adaptation of means to ends, I should not, you may 
be sure, have accepted your invitation, I should not deliver this 
address. I accepted with pleasure, for this reason, that I see an 
immense want, an immense opportunity. I see a great current flow- 
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ing among us, new movements daily commencing, which take the 
same direction and are produced by the same cause. This seems to 
me to be one of these movements, but perhaps not entirely conscious. 
I would gladly say something which may make the members of this 
society more fully conscious of their own motives and purposes, and 
may dispose them to put themselves within the full sway of that 


mighty current, which is capable of carrying them very far. The 


poet’s advice to those who would deal with public interests is, 
“Watch what main currents draw the years.’’ Let me call your 
attention to one of those main currents. 

It is not you alone, the students of ethical science, who desire that 
an ethical movement should be commenced. This is not the mere 
private conception of a few thinkers who have a special point of 
view. There may be a stirring among these specialists, caused partly 
by special causes; but if so, the scientific movement answers t 
another and far vaster tendency, which has long been gathering 
force in the general public of educated men. The general move- 
ment of reform which in the last half century has altered the 
country, both politically and socially, had from the outset a certain 
ethical tinge. The practical side of it may have been more promi- 
nent, but it had always an ethical side; and this comes into view 
more as obvious evils are swept away and the turn comes for reforms 
ofa more difficult and refined order. But another great cause is at 
work, the special characteristic of our age, the fact that unusual 
moral earnestness is combined with an unprecedented perplexity and 
uncertainty, that the old recognised organs of spiritual life are in a 
great degree paralysed at the very moment when spiritual life itself 
is most active. I do not know in what degree this Ethical Society 
may have consciously sprung out of the feeling so widely prevalent, 
that existing Churches and existing forms of Christianity are not 
equal to the burden which the age imposes on them in respect of 
moral teaching. For all I know, those who took the lead in the 
movement may have had no such thought in their minds. But th 
importance of the movement seems to me to lie in this fact, which 
therefore we ought especially to weigh, that you offer an ethical 
supply at the moment of an exceptional ethical famine. Whether 
you will come in aid of the Christian Church, or whether you will 
try to push it on one side, is a question you will have toconsider. In 
any case what makes your enterprise interesting is, that practically 
you must place yourselves on the ground which has been so long 
occupied by the Christian Church. 

You will say that I have referred twice to the Church, and that 
the first time I treated it as an obstacle likely to defeat your plan, 
whereas now I speak of it as furnishing you with an opportunity and 
ahope of success. True; because you may regard ethics in two dif- 
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ferent ways, either theoretically or practically. Or rather, I should 
say, you may give the preponderance to theory or to practice, for no 
doubt if you confine yourselves absolutely to theory you will disarm 
opposition; but this, I fancy, you have never dreamed of doing. If 
you set out with theory, but add to theory an active propaganda, you 
will find, as I said, an obstacle in the Church, which in my opinion will 
either defeat or pervert and vitiate your enterprise. But a third 
course is open to you. You may set out, not with theory, but with 
practice, and you may use theory as an instrument just so far as you 
feel the need of it. Instead of descending from the heights of 
abstract science to the practical needs of mankind, you may ascend 


from these practical needs to those heights in search of a remedy, 


Between these two courses there is the greatest possible difference, 
and the latter seems to me as hopeful as the former seems dangerous 
and difficult. On the latter course I do not think you need fear, 
if you proceed with discretion, the opposition of the Church ; rather 
you may find, in the needs of the Church and from the difficulties 
with which the Church now contends, your main dependence and 
prospect of success. 

Are your minds filled with ideas and reasonings about the basis 
of morality or the method of moral science ; about the categorical 
imperative, or hedonism, or utilitarianism, or the influence of heredity 
upon our moral notions, or the connexion of moral science with 
physiology ; and by long dwelling upon these views have you come 
to desire to impart them, from a vague notion that thoughts which 
have been beneficial to yourselves might be so equally to others? 
This is what I call descending from theory to practice. On the 
other hand, are your minds occupied with the state of society around 
us, and have you become convinced that mere reforms of arrangement, 
institutions, or machinery will not reach the root of the evils that 
prevail; are you alarmed by the spectacle of the public blindness and 
bewilderment amid events and changes so portentous, and have you 
convinced yourselves that the only safety for the nation lies in a 
firmer grasp of principles, first principles, ethical principles, on the 
part, not of a few persons here and there, but of the people itself? 
This, then, is what I call ascending from practice to theory. 

I myself do not think, I say it candidly, that very much good 
would result from merely promulgating academic and systematic 
views on the subject of ethics. Theoretical ethics, it seems to me, 
attract very few minds, though nothing is so universally or intensely 
interesting as practical ethics. ‘It was a mere moral essay.” That 
is the phrase we use when we want to say that a discourse was wholly 
uninteresting. And therefore if you simply arrange a scheme of 
popular lectures on theoretical ethics I tell you that one of two 
things will happen. Either the lectures will fall flat and excite 
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no interest whatever, or you will find yourselves driven to make 
them controversial, No doubt by attacking vigorously accepted 
beliefs you may excite interest. I dare say there are among you 
some who are strongly impressed by the defects of the Christianity 
which is popularly taught; there may be some, for aught I know, 
who reject Christianity itself in whatever form it may be taught. 
These, then, will be able to make their lectures interesting, while the 
less combative spirits will fail; the heterodox lecturers will win an 
audience, while the orthodox will not. And so, as I said, if you set 
out from theory you will either simply fail, or you will end by 
creating a new dissenting sect. 

If we set out from theory we easily persuade ourselves that it is a 
most virtuous action to attack with outspoken, fearless frankness 
what we believe to be error; and I certainly admit that in the 
popular Christianity of Church and Chapel there is more than 
enough of error, and mischievous error. But if we take a practical 
view, if we start rather with a keen sense of the public needs than 
with a strong logical grasp of abstract truth, I think we shall 
arrive at a very different conclusion. It does seem to me that 
those who fully realise the dangers of the time, who mark the wild- 
ness that prevails, the recklessness of anarchy, the savageness of 
pessimism, that are appearing as the results of an age which sets all 
minds, even the rudest, thinking on all subjects, even the most 
delicate, which demands the most resolute action while at the same 
time it shakes all the principles by which action might be guided ; 
those who mark this, I think, will feel that it is no time for sophis- 
tieal wit-combats, but for the greatest possible union and co-operation 
among serious men of all schools. 

I lay it down then that your Ethical Society should be above all 
things practical and in the least possible degree controversial; that 
it nell assert ethical principles as such against unethical principles ; 
that is, against anarchy and confusion, rather than one set of ethical 
principles against another. 

Never, surely, was the English mind so confused, so wanting 
in fixed moral principles, as at present. I have referred to religious 
scepticism ; and you may have objected in your minds that there 
was scepticism enough among us in the eighteenth century, when 
Bishop Butler humbly ventured to submit that after all something 
might be urged in favour of Christianity. But, not to urge that 
perhaps the scepticism of that time did not penetrate very deep 
into the mass of English society, there were other principles, which 
may be called ethical, very firmly rooted in the English mind of 
that time, a solid old English discipline, a narrow but effective code 


of duty, a rule of life which was scarcely called in question. Church 
and State alike were still irresistibly strong. We obeyed the law 
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and enforced the law; we venerated our old constitution; we stood 


together as one man. We formed, as lively stones, a great building, 


a house not made with hands, and which no human hands, not evey 
those of Napoleon, could destroy. The scepticism which under. 
mines and enfeebles us now is partly indeed, but only partly, a 
scepticism about religion. It extends to everything else. We have 
misgivings about morality; we suspect law itself to be a pedant, 
government to be a tyrant, patriotism to be an antiquated prejudice, 
justice and honesty to be Philistine virtues. As to that old English 
constitution, we have almost reformed it away. That great struggle 
which our grandfathers maintained against the world in arms, we 
are half ashamed of; and if there is anything which we are now 
instinctively disposed to regard as probably true, when we have lost 
our faith in everything else, it is some form of that revolutionary 
Jacobinism which our grandfathers so obstinately withstood. And 
the old national character seems to have disappeared with the old 
principles. Instead of a massive strength approaching to brutality, 
a strong individuality which looked almost like madness, a masculine 
grasp of reality, a cool contempt for sentimentalism and fine 
phrases, we seem to have acquired all the contrary qualities— 
loquacity, sentimentalism, helpless confusion and inaccuracy of 
thought, hysterical weakness, and the habit of thinking in crowds. 

I am concerned here with this change only so far as it is bad. 
What may be said in favour of it of course we all know. We have 
gained vastly in breadth of view, intelligence and refinement. Pro- 
bably what we threw aside could not be retained; what we adopted 
was forced upon us by the age. Nevertheless, we had formerly 
what I may call a national discipline, which formed a firm, strongly- 
marked national character. We have now only materials, which 
may be of the first quality, but have not been worked up. We have 
everything except decided views and steadfast purpose—everything 
in short except character! We have emotions, sentiment, thought, 
knowledge in abundance, only not character! And so to foreigners 
this nation seems degenerate—a nation in decay ; and if we look at 
the individual Englishman, can we say that we see there the manly 
and kingly Englishman of former times? Is it the English type 
which now commands the admiration of the world? Does the 
Englishman, say in his parliamentary utterances, invariably speak 
the truth? Is there freshness and sincerity in his moral views? 
Does he shun conventionality? Is he free from vulgarity ? 

This is the evil with which we have to deal. We have before us 4 
problem eminently of practical, not theoretical, ethics. Scepticism 
in a certain sense is the disease; that is, there is a reign of uncer- 
tainty, bewilderment, want of fixed opinion. But it is scarcely 
scepticism in the mere theological sense. What we want is not 
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a new set of philosophic dogmas. The decline of religious belief is a 
part of the evil, but in my opinion only a part, for what we have to 
deal with is a decline of all belief, in other words, a want of grasp, 
a want of any convictions strong enough to produce resolute action. 

Not a theological creed merely, but the whole creed necessary for 
life and character has crumbled away and needs to be replaced. 
This is the immense opportunity I spoke of. For I know no way in 
which a nation can acquire clear and courageous views, so as to 
become capable of playing a manly part in the world, except by the 
influence of the clearer and stronger minds upon the rest. In every 
generation some men see their way even when the multitude is most 
bewildered, some men can grasp principles even when the most are 
without pole-star or compass. These men must influence the rest; 
and the utmost that can be tried in such an extremity is to bring to 
bear upon the mass the greatest amount and the best quality of 
influence from the better gifted and the better informed. 

In general it seems to me a primary condition of national health 
that there shall be free and abundant contact between the most 
advanced culture and the masses, that due pains shall be taken “to 
marshal well the ranks behind,” and keep the whole army together. 
Where there is a great residuum of ignorance and stupidity, every- 
thing is dragged down. In such a country you see Lord George 
Gordon riots, or a plebiscite for Louis Napoleon, and the nation dis- 
graces itself. In such a country all the best thinkers are discouraged 
and waste their lives. Bad books push out good ones, and truth is 
a voice crying in the wilderness. But if ever this contact was 
needful it is now and here; for evidently what has put the finishing 
touch to our confusion is the fact that the residuum of ignorance 
and stupidity has become our master and our judge. If in politics 
we have seen honesty almost openly renounced, it is because our 
masters do not know the difference between truth and falsehood ; if 
morality and public duty, along with veracity and modesty, seem 
suddenly to have become obsolete, it is because our masters know 
nothing of any public interest or any high tradition. Just when the 
religious tradition had been dethroned by scepticism, and the con- 
stitutional tradition by radicalism, a new sovereign was crowned who 
knew nothing of either. Ignorance was proclaimed king, and an 
authority set up, 


*« Be’ove whose fell approach ani secret might 
Art after art goes out, and all is night!” 


Here again I am concerned only with the darker side of things. I 
suppose it is needless to protest that I see the other side. I am no 
dlarmist; I hold that all may yet be well if a sufficient effort is 
made, if we keep ourselves well on the alert. If time is given, if we 
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are not overwhelmed at once, this illiterate sovereign, who after al! 
is well-intentioned, may be taught something, and may be induced 
to hear advice. 

But a greater missionary effort is needed than was ever needed 
before, a much greater effort than we have hitherto thought 
necessary. How shallow was that saying which was thought 4 
smart, “ that our masters must be taught to read and write!” Tp 
read and write! will that enable them to govern the British Empire? 
Nay, they must learn something more difficult ; they must acquire a 
habit of dealing with large questions, true views of government, but 
especially they must acquire a new sense of duty, first principles, 
ethical principles. 

These things cannot be taught by school boards. It is not 
education in the ordinary sense that is needed, it is some equivalent 
for that atmosphere of thought, ideas, recognised truth, which 
surrounds us, and forms a second education for our mature life, 


but which does not surround the great mass of the community, 


There is a gap, there is a wheel wanting in our machinery of culture. 
We have an apparatus for the discovery and testing of truth and an 
apparatus for communicating it to a certain small part of the people, 
but no apparatus for spreading it everywhere. The great multitude 
actually never come within hearing of the most necessary truths. 
On the most momentous questions they are left to grope in the dark, 
no instruction is within their reach ; if they err egregiously it isnot 
from perversity, but mainly because no competent person has ever 
taken the trouble to contradict them or to inform them better. If 
your Ethical Society stood by itself I should not expect it to be in 
any way capable of dealing with such an enormous evil. But your 
movement, as I have said, is only one among many that have taken 
the same direction, and the sum total of the force thus set in motion, 
if it is applied to the best advantage, may produce great results. 
Societies precisely like yours are springing up in all parts of the 
country; the very word “ethical’’ has been brought to us from 
America by our energetic friend Dr. Stanton Coit, who has in the 
main the same object as yourselves, and yet is quite independent of 
you. But the movements I have most in view are those which have 
emanated from the universities, the Extension Movement, Toynbee 
Hall, and many similar enterprises. The spontaneous growth and 
the roultitudinousness of these are a very hopeful fact, and I trust 
they may keep their independence of each other. But it seems to me 
that the Ethical Society might do something towards uniting them 
and holding them in brotherly communion. For after all the word 
“ethical ” has for the first time gone to the root of the matter. Some 
of these societies have called themselves educational, or political, or 
what not; but, regarded as a whole, the movement is an effort to 
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raise the whole nation at once to a higher moral level ; that is, it is 


ethical. 

Not only do these movements testify to a great demand and toa 
great effort, but we have the prospect of being able to avail our- 
selves of two great instruments, two levers of immense power. One 


of these is the Universities, the influence of which already spreads 
everywhere, is visibly growing, and is likely to become tenfold 
greater than it is. Here are the natural headquarters of a movement 
like this; here are the ablest young men, living in an atmosphere 
which, comparatively at least, may be called unworldly, and meditat- 
ing the part they are to play in life. Here it has been for centuries 
the custom that a large number annually dedicate themselves to the 
Christian priesthood. Here, therefore, a movement like this is 
naturally at home. And we have seen already that at the universities 
more than elsewhere the impulse is felt. Wave after wave swells 
there and moves out, until the whole country feels in a degree un- 
known to former times the influence and the presence of Cambridge 
and Oxford. And not only in the universities does this take place, 
but the universities themselves almost officially sanction and favour 
the movement. Iam glad that the ancient universities have thus 
taken the lead ; but new institutions on a smaller scale, which have 
the same character and spirit, are budding everywhere under the 
name sometimes of universities, sometimes of colleges. The move- 
ment I speak of, which on this occasion at least I may call the 
Ethical Movement, will certainly find a focus in every one of these. 
The first great lever, then, is the universities. What is the second ? 
The second is the Christian Church itself, which has been for nearly 
twothousand years the great Ethical Society of the world. For if the 
universities spread their influence widely, the Church is actually 
everywhere, not only in every great town, but in every village, and 
everywhere its influence is established and of old standing. And 
ilready in these movements the Church—I mean, of course, the 
Church and the Nonconformist sects together—has taken a good 
share directly, and a still greater indirectly. Such movements, indeed, 
can scarcely prosper except where Christianity has prepared the way ; 
such things only grow out of a soil which has been formed by cen- 
turies of Christian tillage. 

But the very fact that you found new ethical societies is a proof 
that you do not intend simply to repeat what clergymen and dissenting 
ministers have been preaching so long. I dare say many of your 
members are orthodox Christians, but I think we must all alike hold 
that the Christian teaching of the present day is insufficient, exceed- 
ingly insufficient. You found ethical societies because you consider 
that so large a part of practical morality is either forgotten or only 
treated perfunctorily in church or chapel, that the Christianity of 
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the day may almost be said to teach religion perhaps, but not ethics, 
I am not one of those who underrate those great lessons of self. 
sacrifice and brotherhood which, as I have just said, form the basis 
of all our schemes of improvement ; it isin the practical application o 
them to the present form of society that we think so much is Wanting, 
I think we must all feel this, but probably we feel it in differen 
ways, according to the different points of view from which we haye 
observed the world. I will give one or two examples which haye 
struck myself, not because they are the best, but because what I haye 
said about the difference between a practical and a theoretical view 
of ethics will not be clear without examples. 

I will speak, then, first of education, which we must all feel ought 
to be governed by ethical principles. Certainly I do not say that this 
subject has been neglected by the religious bodies, nor do I at this 
moment complain of the religious party spirit which has turned th 
province of education into a battle-field between them. But when 
the clergy have contended that education should be religious, and 
that the Bible should be protected in its sacred position, we may ask 
Is that all? Can nothing else be said on the subject? I imagine 
the Ethical Society will treat this subject with quite another sort of 
thoroughness. There must be principles to be laid down, principle: 
mainly ethical, for every stage and every kind of education. You 
will not lay them down dogmatically, for that is not your method, 
but you will bring them into clear view, examine rival methods, and 
perhaps elicit at last, on some points at least, an agreement which, 
being deliberate, will be authoritative. The essential point is to giv 
body and substance to the vague floating impressions as to what edu- 
cation ought to be. A society may do this, but till it is done, that is, 
till the ethical view of education takes a fixed shape and acquires 
weight and authority, we must continue to have what I may call the 
present unethical education. We talk of religious and secular systems, 
but this other distinction of ethical and unethical is at least of equal 
importance. What do I mean by unethical education? It is that 
deplorable practical compromise to which, as so often in Englané, 
we are driven by the effect of mere bewilderment and confusion. 
We see, of course, that good education is of the utmost importance, 
but no one seems to know what it is, and we are very busy ! Accord- 
ingly we cease to think of what we should like, and put up with what 
we can get. Ethical considerations fall into abeyance and practical 
business considerations take their place. There are examinations t0 
be passed, appointments, scholarships, or fellowships to be won. It 
is a view which commends itself by its simplicity, that the object af 
education is to pass examinations with success, and that this objec 
determines the method. I call this the unethical view. I think it 
will be one great function of your society to confront it with 4 
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worthier view, and to persevere until you make the worthier view 
seem practical, and to support it with the votes of a united party. 
The movement has already commenced ; by the help of perseverance 
it will succeed, and the next generation will hear with astonishment 
that a nation calling itself great, a nation professing to march in the 
yan, can have had ideas so vulgar. 

I pass to another subject equally important, and ask what an Ethical 
Society will have to say to politics. As the ethical spirit is expelled 
from education by the prize-system, so it is expelled from political 
life by the party-system. In both cases it makes the same sort of 
ineffectual struggle. We mean well by our country, as we mean 
well by our children. Theoretically we should be shocked at the 
very idea of sacrificing our country to the pleasure of a caucus, as of 
sacrificing our children to the grinding influence of examinations. 
But the party-system holds the field. An ethical view of politics is 
at present a sort of Utopia. It is only the fond dream of an indivi- 
dual here and there, and as such can have no practical effect. We 
grow tired of mere child’s play, gradually we persuade ourselves 
that it is our duty to make our action as effective as possible, and 
we seem to see that no political action can be effective which does 
not conform to the rules of party. Moreover our vague ethical 
notions, which we try to hold in the face of universal opposition, 


gradually melt away for want of support, and sometimes we suspect 
that they are not even harmless, that by introducing confusion they are 
positively mischievous. And then we are very busy ! Here again what 
is needed is to give body and substance to floating notions. Let us 
suppose that a large body of cultivated and influential men, acting 
together, made it their business to disentangle the whole web of false- 
hood and fallacy which has been woven by the parties. They would 


not only do an immense service to public opinion, which now lies 
helpless within its meshes, and especially to those newly enfranchised 
whose untrained minds are utterly incapable of withstanding such 
sophistry, but they would make an ethical view of politics for the 
first time possible. In proportion as party was discredited the 
country would come into view. Our minds would be set free to study 
its true interest, to understand its true history; there might be a 
lullin the interminable scurrilous brawl which debauches the national 
mind ; and in such a lull ethical considerations might be heard, and 
so a purer political school might be founded. 

Iam obliged to treat this subject very briefly, partly because I 
cannot hope to treat so great a subject adequately, partly because I 
do not know how far I may expect to carry you with me. Till 
lately Englishmen have profoundly believed in the party system, 
and though recent events have given a rude shock to that traditional 
faith, I do not suppose many are even now prepared to go so far as 
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I do in condemning it. sut I think an Ethical Society, which 
certainly does not intend to remain timidly silent or to utter only 
commonplaces on political subjects, cannot fail to take in general 
this view of parties, cannot fail to see that however necessary within 
strict limits party organization may be, the party view and the 
ethical view of politics are mutually exclusive, and neither can 
triumph but by the defeat of the other. 

But my principal object in referring to these two subjects, educa- 
tion and politics, has been to show how vast a field is open to an 
Ethical Society. How wide are these questions, how evidently do 
they come within the domain of ethic s and yet how seldom are they 
treated from the ethical pointof view! Imi igine education liberated 
from the yoke of business, and politics liberated from the yoke of 
party, is not this a short formula for the moral regeneration of the 
country ? 

And yet other questions are not less great, and are even more 
obvious, and perhaps you may think more urgent. There is the 
enormous social question, the whole question of poverty and riches. 
Here too what we want is a fixed ethical view. Here too we have 
had a reign of mere business—it is the English propensity to turn 
everything into business—until evils have arisen which have pro- 
voked a strong counter-current of sentimentalism. We can only 
escape from such wild eddies of opinion by acquiring a connected 
view, and you point to the only way in which this can be done. In 
one word, a number of people sufficiently large must give atten- 
tion to the subject for a sufficient length of time, and in a spirit at 
once sufficiently practical and sufficiently theoretical. Wed thought 
with action, and wed concentration with co-operation, and you may 
grapple even with difficulties as great as these. 

I have said that the Christianity of the day scarcely deals with 
many of these questions. Yet if you had a certain amount of suc- 
cess in dealing with them, sooner or later Christianity would feel 
that, as the great ethical teacher of mankind, it must deal with them 
too. Itis for this reason that I think it all- important for you to decide 
what attitude towards the Churches you will assume. Will you 
elect to be doctrinaires? No doubt if you chose to regard the doc- 
trines of theology as a kind of philosophical system, some of you may 
reject this system, and these may come to fancy themselves bound in 
the name of truth and scientific thoroughness to attack it until it is 
overthrown and a truer system established in its place. More 
probably still they will adopt a sort of middle course, so that their 
ethical lectures will enter into a sort of covert rivalry with the 
teaching of the Church, and your society will be to Christianity as a 
whole what Nonconformity is to the Anglican Church. 
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] My advice is that instead of waging war, open or covert, you enter 
. once for all into the heartiest and most unreserved alliance with 
: Christianity. Of course, I am speaking to those members of the 
. society who may be heterodox, for at present I am happy to think 
many of you are sincere Christians, and therefore can no more be 
allies than they can be enemies of Christianity. But I hope this 
society will not make the mistake which the Church itself has so 
‘ often made, and become a sect of dogmatists instead of a vital organ 
‘ of ethical life and ethical reform. Such exclusiveness may no doubt 
1 be proper in the schools, but in practical co-operative work it seems 
t tome so wholly out of place that the very tendency to it ought to be 
: resolutely checked. 
Is it your object to rouse ethical life among the people? I say 
; then that attacks on Christianity, whatever else they may do, can 
; oly have the effect of paralyzing ethical life. It might be otherwise 
ifby waving a wand you could cause Christianity to disappear and 
' some new and powerful ethical system to take its place. As it is, by 
' meeting with a formal negation all that the established teachers of 


ethics affirm you neutralise their influence; and as, in any case, 
many years or centuries must pass before an authority so ancient as 
that of Christianity can be subverted or another set up, you condemn 
the people during those years or centuries to have no ethical rule of 
life at all. And it seems to me that much of the confusion we 
already witness, much of the unrestrained folly and frenzy which 
ill us with dismay, is the effect of this conflict of authorities. The 


: ancient authority affirms and forthwith the modern authority denies. 
Do you regard the public as an intelligent judge, calmly deciding 
| between the disputants ? Is it not rather a bewildered listener, whom 
the uncertainty reduces to despair ? 
l But if you do not elect to be doctrinaires, what will you elect to 
' be? Ido think that in England we are too familiar with co-opera- 
tive work to dream that there is anything dishonest in the forbear- 
ances and the reticences that are imposed by it. In this very movement 
. you have already proceeded far enough along the road of mutual 
forbearance to have grown accustomed and attached to it. Orthodox 
and heterodox persons, zealous clergymen and persons who have not 
a Christian dogma left, have worked amicably together hitherto. 
They do not conceal their opinions, much less betray them; but they 
| feel that they have a common object which must not needlessly be 
| sacrificed. They resolve therefore to keep company until the time 


hall come when they are forced to separate, and they find, perhaps 
to their surprise, that this time never comes. 

I have said that the Christian teaching of the day seems to me 
ethically very insufficient. It is drawn too exclusively from an 
ancient text-book. But I can never be brought to see that any 
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Christian dogma is responsible for this insufficiency, and I think that, 
without giving up any dogma, the Churches might go heart and soul 
into this ethical movement. I for my part am not dissatisfied in the 
main with what the Churches teach, but with what they do not teach, 
The kind of ethical reform I desire to see is one which Christianity 
itself might have initiated. It is now undertaken independently of 
the Churches, but, I believe, without the faintest impulse of hostility 
or jealousy towards the Churches. It is my opinion that only by 
a friendly and hearty alliance can you achieve any great success, 
By means of it opposition will be disarmed, and your influence will 
have a passport into every nook and corner of the community. 
Meanwhile both parties to the alliance will be morally improved by 
it. The Churches may acquire a certain freshness of tone by asso- 
ciation with a more independent body of teachers. The many strong 
thinkers, who in the present state of opinion cannot be clergymen, 
may thus from an independent position give help and advice to the 
clergy, and they may contribute to make Christian teaching ethically 
more practical and powerful, more masculine, less conventionally 
solemn and pathetic. But the Churches, it is my opinion, have 
quite as much to give as to take—to teach as to learn. After all, 
Christianity is the original Ethical Society. It has the ancient 
tradition and store of precedents, it has the ubiquitous organization, 
it has the unapproachable classical literature, it has the long line of 
prophets and saints. We are all morally its children, and most of 
us are not even its grown-up children. I say, let us not be guilty of 
presumption. It is a pity that in a Christian country it should be 
necessary to found ethical societies at all; it would be arrogant, and 
at the same time it would be suicidal, for these societies to hold 
themselves aloof from the Christianity of the country. Rather 
let the new influence blend freely, and even be prepared to lose itself 
in the old. Let the new teachers assist the old ; let the new and old 
clergy be indistinguishable. I am in favour of what some have 
called compromise. Surely we moderns do not believe much in cata- 
clysms. Development is our word. The present grows out of the 
past. The most vital, the most influential ethical teaching of the 
present day ought to grow out of Christianity ; and thus it seems to 
me that if in this society some are orthodox and others are heterodox 
—even in an extreme degree—they may not only work together, but 
may even adopt, if in somewhat different senses, the same sacred 
motto and say, “‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid.” 
J. R. SEELzyY. 
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ProBABLY among men now living I am the only survivor of Alfred 
de Musset’s few friends—I mean of his really intimate friends. 
Every one admired and loved our great poet, but very few saw him 
at all frequently. He scarcely ever unbosomed himself; his some- 
what haughty manner made the most sympathetic keep aloof. I 
was his friend in his early days, although considerably his junior; 
Iused to meet him at the office of the Rerue des Deux Mondes, at 
Sainte Beuve’s house, at the Comédie Francaise, and at Rachel’s. 
He was not so unsociable with me as with most of the poets of 
the day. The verses and letters, which my friend sent me and 
which I still keep, prove that to me he was always charming, 
assuredly not because I was a better poet or a better friend than 
others; but such is luck in these matters. Thus, I knew him 


loom. 


well in all the phases of his existence—in his glory and his g 
The reader can judge how well, from the reminiscences to which 
Iwish to give substance in the following five chapters, which seem to 


me best to reproduce the history and the romance of his heart. 


Be 
THE YOUTH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET, 
GEORGE SAND, AND THE PRINCESS BELGIOJOSO. 

Lamartine started from the heights of Sinai, Victor Hugo from 
the sunlit clouds of the Himalayas. These two men were talking 
in the language of the gods when Alfred de Musset appeared 
a man satisfied with the language of man. But what a man! 
Aristophanes and Byron in one! He laughed at the gods and at 
himself too until the day when passion stabbed him to the heart. 
His was a ery at once mocking and heartrending: it was the sobbing 
of the century before the thunderstorms of the wrath of Victor 
Hugo. 

Despair, the muse that guided Dante down to hell, appeared again, 
paler and more tearful than before. Alfred de Mussct held her with 
one fevered hand, while he laid the other on his wounded heart. 
now he had no strength left for laughter, 


Yesterday he was jesting ; 


as he saw his heart’s blood spurt from the thrusts of the dagger, 


“to be betrayed for the apothecary Pagello.”” What can comfort 
the poet except utter ruin? And so we see him fling himself in 


blank despair into the flames that tormented him. His sufferings 
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were so great that he did not really survive them. True, he was 
to be seen wandering to and fro, but it was only the ghost of Alfred 
de Musset. He tried to live again in the romantic light-heartednegs 
of his plays, but his eyes were always fixed on the hic jacet of his 
heart. One day he was taken to a seat in the Academy, and told that 
he would rise again there in his immortality, which he called a lease 
it was only one phantom more at the Academy. 

This is like 


and besides he weeps like 


of a grave ; 

Musset has been blamed for having wept too much. 
blaming Rabelais for laughing too much ; 
Ovid; he is not a sniveller, like Colardeau. It was not only for 
himself that his tears fell; it was for all of his day and generation 
who had striven to scale the heavens and had fallen back to bite 
the dust. The Child of the Age will be found to be the poet of the 
age. Lamartine has the echoes of the past ; Victor Hugo tells of the 
past and the future; Alfred de Musset is the man of hele own time. 
He is the nineteenth century, loving, cursing, weeping, and casting 
itself in despair into the “ Hope in God,” without even knowing 
whether it believes in God. 

Others have already said, or will say, that in this torrent of human 
sorrows which drives the passions headlong, there are banks broken, 
trees uprooted, waves that overwhelm all. Well, would you have 
such a stream flow peacefully between two smiling banks, carpeted 
with blossoming flowerets ? 








The poet, in his magnificent confusion, 
has attained to sublimity without following the rules of any “ Treatise 
on the Sublime.” 




















He is blamed for his haphazard rhymes, one with the majestic 
sweep of its train, the other with too scanty a skirt; this does seem 
carelessness, I admit, but in reality his rhymes are carefully studied. 
Critics censure him for not having always kept his muse clad in the 
starry robe of ideal splendour; but they forget that his muse was 
Truth, who does without robes of purple and gold, because she is 
Truth. His very strength lay in his daring to challenge rhetoric in 
verse, as Saint Simon had challenge dit in prose. He renounced the 
priesthood in order to show us the gods nearer than ever. He has also 
been blamed for adopting Byron’s manners merely in order to make 
a display; but he adopted them so admirably that Byron seems to be 
not the master but the brother of de Musset. And if de Musset 
touches us more deeply than Byron, it is because he has renounced 
the Lovelace in the presence of passion. Byron, great as he is, would 
never have written as Alfred de Musset wrote— 


‘* Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleuré !” 
e 


There are men who trace their descent from the Crusaders. Alfred 
de Musset found ancestors of his own among the Crusaders. ‘“ Your 
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true title of nobility,” said Rachel to him with a smile, “is that 


you are descended from Joan of Arc.” “ Indirectly I am,” replied 
de Musset, “ for I am the great-great-grandson of her niece Catherine 
du Lys, whom Charles VII. ordered to get married in order that he 
night have more Joans of Are.” 

The poet’s arms were azure, a falcon 07, hooded, jessed, belled, 
ques, with this motto: ‘Courtesy, good fortune to the brave.’ 
Alfred de Musset was never false to ie motto. No one might jest with 
him about his heraldic rights; he was unmanageable on the subject of 
this fanciful cloud-land. At a later time he used to claim descent from 
the Montmorencys, but then he was riding down from Montmorency 
ona donkey, and was leading the stubborn donkey on which Made- 
moiselle Mimi Pinson rode, a graceful picture which would not look 
at all out of place on a scutcheon ; almost like another Mimi Pinson, 
who came down from her window by throwing herself from a fifth 
story. 

He had to come out of his cloud-land when his father, a learned, 
fne gentleman, consigned him to a post as copying clerk in the 
ofices of one Febvrel, a worthy contractor for fuel supplies to the 
amy. Think of this man of pedigree compelled to sheathe his 
sword—the sword of Joan of Arc—and to mend his quill in order to 
write a neat hand amid a heap of firewood! Still, no trade is wholly 
dull, especially on the last day of the month, pay-day, to talk pro- 
wically. But even while he handled his monthly salary of five 
pounds, Alfred de Musset vowed that he would make his fortune by 
sme other method. How could Musset-Pathay, who had written a 
commentary to Rousseau’s Humiliations, condemn his son to humble 
in this fashion the powerful pen which was already writing master- 
pieces? Fathers never judge their children properly. Alfred de 
Musset submitted heroically. This life lasted for six months; but 
how could he get out of the cold prison of duty ? His father had 
not spoiled Alfred—no more than he did Paul; he had himself 
tbeyed the stern discipline of money-making. It was thanks to 
Urbain Canel the bookseller, that de Musset one day vacated his stool. 

The system of solitary confinement had kindled to a flame the 
pet’s imagination. One evening his father saw some guests arrive 
in his hospitable salon in the Quartier Latin—Alfred de Vigny, 
‘ante Beuve, Mérimée, Emile Deschamps, Devéria; he supposed 
that his Rousseau was the object of attraction, but suddenly Alfred 
de Musset, who had not said a word to his father, began to read 
the proofs of his first volume of poems. Already the whole of the 
lan was in them, minus only the tears of the Nuwits. The only 
‘ats which did not understand him were his father’s. The whole 
‘mantic school applauded enthusiastically, and each of them retired 
with lines from Don Paéz, Mardoche, and Portia on his lips. Sainte 
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Beuve repeated nearly all the stanzas to Juana, that is to the Mar. 
chioness de la Carte. The next morning his father, that spotless 
bureaucrat—he was at the head of a department in the War Office 
—came to wake his son. ‘“ You are going with me?” 

“Not I, father. You area philosopher ; but, all things considered, 
I wish to be a fool.” 

Noblesse oblige, and so does success. Alfred de Musset had to 
make a good show in society. He was in reality more a son of 
syron than of Musset-Pathay. He had to play a leading part, 
to ride by day and dance at night. What would public opinion have 
said if Alfred de Musset had been seen walking every morning to 
his office, looking anxiously at his watch for fear of being late? He 
pawned his watch, and went off with his friend Alfred Tattet, who 
was eager to waste his life in amusement, and who, like de Musset, 
died young. They began with all sorts of adventures with beauty; 
but where Tattet found the life of his heart, Musset found the death 
of his. The Marchioness de la Carte struck the first blow. She left 
him for Jules Janin, and told him that Jules had better brains. We 
will be polite and will not say that Jules had more money, for th: 
chief attraction to the fair marchioness was the fact that the prince 
of critics gave her his box on first nights. 

There are some women who resemble Dante’s Jnferno. He who 
enters as a lover must abandon all hope on their thresholds. 
They let him slip through all the fiery circles, till at last they 
plunge him headlong into the hell of ice, with the added torture of 
remembering their lovely faces. Alfred de Musset, now in the 
brilliant dawn of his life, did not expect to fall into such depths. 
His first inspiration was light-hearted, full of jest, if tinged with 
bitterness ; he thought he was arm-in-arm with Byron in quest of 
adventure. Ife would have laughed aloud if he had then been told 
that he would soon be the poet of tears. But he was not laughing 
when he said to me, “I feel within myself the man that suffers in 
the poet, and the poet that suffers in the man; the fact is, the man 
is not satisfied with the poet, and the poet is not satisfied with the 
man; the two are brothers, but always at daggers drawn.” 

Let us take a bird’s-eye view of his life of love, in order that 
we may understand his poetry better. In the history of his heart 
the names of three women appear. 

It was in the days of his “ Boccaccio”’ adventures, Paul de Musset 
says, that his brother, at a formal dinner party of the writers of 
Revue des Deux Mondes, met George Sand, a woman, passionless 
herself, who inspired him with passion. The proverb says that the 


loveliest woman in the world can only give what she possesses ; but 
it ought to be amended, for she can inspire love without being 
love herself. 
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They went away to Venice, He and She, She and He. Lélia was 
inquisitive, Fortunio was in love; for her the affair was a study ; 
for him it was a passion. Not long after the boy died of it, for even 
while he played at his Byronism he was but a boy compared to Lélia. 
He is the only writer who has been able to express the tortures of a 
direct betrayal. 

«J’entends sur le gravier marcher a petit bruit. 
Elle entre. D’ot viens-tu, qu’as-tu fait cette nuit ? 
Réponds-moi : que veux-tu, qui t’améne a cette heure ? 
Ce beau corps, jusqu’au jour ot s’est-il étendu ? 
Tandis qu’a ce baleon seul je veille et je pl ure, 
in quel lieu, dans quel lit, a qui souriais-tu ? 
Perfide! audacieuse! Est-il encore possible 
Que tu viennes offrir ta bouche a mes baisers ! 
Que demandes-tu donc? Par quelle soif horrible 
Oses-tu m/’attirer dans tes bras épuisés ? 
Va-t-en, retire-toi, spectre de ma maitresse ! 
Rentre dans ton tombeau si tu t’en es tiré; 
Laisse-moi pour toujours oublier ma jeunesse, 
Kt, quand je pense a tol, croire que jai réyé!”” 


To Alfred de Musset we may apply IIeine’s words: “In his 
cradle the muse of Comedy touched his lips, the muse of Tragedy, 
his heart.” 

De Musset is the best historian of his own life. Those who know 
him well find something of him on every page of his writings ; those 
who know nothing of him perceive by intuition that he is there. 
Every morning we see him go out in pursuit of illusions ; every night 
we see him come home with death in his soul. Everything has been 
false to him, he even goes so far as to be false to himself. The 
reason is that this lofty soul of his, ever athirst by the fountains of 
life, could find no goblet fair or pure enough for its use. But he 
was not false to his poetry. Tis torments and his delirium did not 
prevent him from the utterance of that noble cry which echoes still 
inevery heart—his Hope in God. 

Elle et Lui, this confession of Lélia’s, does not give the key to the 
riddle of de Musset’s passion. We thought that Lélia in her book 
meant to take off her mask, just as we hoped that Paul de Musset, in 
his Lui e¢ Elle, would let the hand of the inquisitive feel his brother’s 
heart-beats ; but the two lovers are not to be found there under all 
those formal circumlocutions. To tell the story of this passion an 
Abbé Prevost, or at least a Laclos, was wanted. It would have been 
better to be satisfied with the admirable stanzas of Alfred de 
Musset, written to his brother in memory of Venice. 


‘*Mon pauvre coeur, l’as-tu trouvé 
Sur le chemin, sous un pavé ?” 


The true Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle is not in the poet’s 
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story, it is in his poems; but one has to learn how to read 
them. For instance, the Nuit de Décembre is not a tearful re- 
membrance of Lélia, for in it you can hear the heart-beat of a 
second love. 

It was de Musset’s creed that love cures love. He took up with 
another Lélia, a gentler woman, but less likely to turn his head, 
She was a lady of society who wanted to deck herself with Alfred 
de Musset as with a diadem; but she would not have her virtue sus- 
pected by any one. Is this not exactly like all true prudes? She 
did get the diadem, but he got the virtue. In her fear of a scandal 
she had no pity on his love in its blossoming time; she cut the flower 
and left the root only—the root so bitter in the poet’s heart. 

It is of this woman then, and not of George Sand, that Musset 
speaks in his letter to Lamartine: 


‘* Transpercé tout a coup d’une fléche sanglante, 
Seul je me suis assis dans la nuit de mon coeur. . . 
C’était dans une rue obscure et tortueuse 
De cet immense égout qu’on appelle Paris. . . 
Dieu juste! pleurer seul par une nuit pareille, 
Assis sur une borne au fond d’un carrefour, 
Les deux mains sur mon coeur et serrant ma blessure 
Et sentant y saigner un invincible amour. . . 
Ta main n’est pas venue entr’ouvrir le rideau. . . 
C’est la, devant ce mur ov j’ai frappé ma téte, 
Ou j'ai mis le poignard deux fois sur mon sein nu... 


” 


It is plain from these verses, taken at hazard, that the second 
passion was only the continuation of the first. To escape from it 
Musset fled to the fétes of the carnival, but he met Lélia at the 
opera. He had to begin over again with her his Stations of the 
Cross. Lélia killed his second love, but she revived his first. The 
poet sank again into his cruel bondage. It was useless for him to try 
to laugh at it, he had lost again all his freedom of heart and mind. 

Perhaps he was on the point of finally forgetting her when he 
fell the second time under the charm, a charm quite as deadly but 
far more cruel. This time it was Madame de Belgiojoso. At her 
house I came to know Alfred de Musset. The Princess de Belgiojoso 
was a Milanese, as impenetrable a mystery as La Joconde. In vain 
did Leonardo da Vinci keep Mona Lisa as his model for three or 
four seasons, for she never told him her secret. The Princess de 
Belgiojoso, who knew that La Joconde was related to her family 
through the Trivulci, did not wish to sit as a model to Alfred de 
Musset, but she made him sit to her. This time it was Moliére 
devoted to Celiméne; all the high-flown coquetries and all the 
“savantes félincries” of Armande Béjart surrounded Alfred de 
Musset as soon as he came near this female mystery; he longed to 
hate her, and he loved her to distraction. She it was who said, 
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«J cannot imagine what interest there can be in living when the 
eyes of others no longer look love into ours.” 

Her portrait by Henry Lehmann will be remembered ; it might be 
a portrait of a Gothic saint in a niche, with her marble paleness, 
her slight and slender form like the angels of Fra Angelico of 
Fiesole, but she had the terrible eyes of the Sphinx. 

“Si grands, si grands, si grands,”’ wrote de Musset, “que je m’y 
suis perdu et que je ne m’y retrouve pas.” 

So there he was, fallen out of clutches of Madame Charybdis 
into those of Madame Scylla. Ife fancied he was finding a true 
passion, he opened his heart once more and thought he was saved. 
But this fine lady who had everything in the world, was not quite 
certain if she had a heart ; she had, in fact, simply a passion for intel- 
lect; she required a man to surrender himself to her, but she did 
not surrender herself to him. She arranged the festal board of love 
witha marvellous grace, then as the guest drew to the table she was 
gone. 

To her Alfred de Musset sang his song, “Si je disais que je vous 
aime!’’ She held out her hand to him, he took it gently, covered 
it with kisses, and strove to read his fate init. The Princess was 
all sweetness for that one day, she even allowed the poet’s lips to 
touch her hair. IJLe went home with a look of triumph, he cried 
for joy as he took up his pen again, he clasped his youth to his 
heart, fancying that at last he was victorious over all his failures. 
“Qh, my youth, kiss me once more and give me back my heart of 
twenty years.” It was only a bonfire after all, and unfortunately 
the bonfire did not exhaust the volcano. Musset had gone down 
mee more to the Inferno, and had not strength enough to rise again. 

There are some heartrending letters of his, in which he tells all 
theanguish of his heart. The Princess is pitiless, Cleopatra-like she 
drnks his tears just as she might drink the dissolved jewels of her 
necklace. If he wishes to escape from her, she calls him back 
again. She brings him to her feet by a few words that fall like 
music from her lips, for the perfect coquette is a perfect musi- 
an. When he fancies that she loves him, she puts him at the 
other end of her table; when he treats her proudly she gives him a 
seat on her right ; she toys with his pride as she does with his love ; 
she crushes the poet just as she crushes the lover. He vows that 
ill is over ; she lets him see a tear or two. He tells her that he will 
never see her again; she lays her hand despairingly on her heart. 


For a week he does not see her, he flies hither and thither, hunting 


forsome means of distraction; but every evening he comes home 
tosob. ‘TI love you, love you, love you,” he writes to this woman 
who cared for nothing but his intellect. In the end we lose patience 
with this lover who knows the human heart so thoroughly, and who 
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plays with his own so pitifully. But presently we remember tha 
Moliére was also acquainted with the human heart, and yet this 
could not save him from weeping for his faithless wife. Besides, 
how is it possible to be angry with a man who acknowledges }jj 
faults? Cynics are the only persons who are always right in lo 
affairs. Alfred de Musset always spoils his, sometimes because he 
is too impatient for the morrow, sometimes because he is jealous of 
yesterday. His restless heart loves not rest, it courts storm after 
storm, but at every clap of thunder he begins to ery like a child. 
In one of his letters he writes: “ It will be a second edition of my 


Rachel story. In my passion, without any reason, I left her; and 


she was annoyed, and tried to show that she was the first to change, 
that she left me; and then I got furious with anger, and letter 
passed between us, storms, and tempests.”’ 

To the Princess he did two unpardonable wrongs. He had, asis 
known, a slight capacity for sketching. One evening he was amusing 
himself with his pencil at his fair friend’s house in the midst o 
a crowd of inquisitive men and women. He ventured on a Leonard 
da Vinci paradox, to the effect that it was possible to make a ludicrow 
or a hideous caricature of the most beautiful face. “ Not of the Pr. 
cess,” said a lady at his side. ‘‘ Oh, yes, just as of any one else,” he 
replied. He was challenged to do it; and, with a few strokes of his 
pencil, there was that queenly profile disfigured, particularly by one 
eye made to look askew. “It is the Princess,” said another lady. 
“‘ Something like her,’ murmured the Princess, disguising her anger 
and turning the likeness upside down. That evening de Musset, 
who knew what her remark meant, remained after all the rest had 
gone. ‘ Ah, Princess,” said he, “how I love you!” “That,” she 
replied, “is impossible, since you have seen me thus.” She handed 
the caricature to him. ‘ Wear me like this on your heart: this 3 
all that you shall have of me.” It was their twentieth quarrel. 
As soon as he was in the street, he said to himself, “‘ What a madman 
I am to persist in finding a woman where there is nothing buts 
spectre!” 

This is the reason why, in 1842, the stanzas “Sur Une Morte” 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes :— 


‘¢ Elle aurait pleuré si l’orgueil, 
Pareil a la lampe inutile 
Qu’on allume prés d’un cercueil, 
N’eiit veillé sur son coeur stérile.” 


This time it was war without love. The Princess, with a scornful 
look, said aloud to her friends: “ Have you read Alfred de Musset’s 


verses ‘Sur Une Morte?’ I think his dead woman is Mademoiselle 
Rachel.” “It must be Mademoiselle Rachel,” replied a spiteful friend, 
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“for she said out loud to Buloz in the green-room: ‘So you have 
published some of Alfred de Musset’s stanzas in your review, which 
are dedicated to the Princess de Belgiojoso.’ 
asa woman smiles who never shows her wounds. “That Rachel! 


” 


The Princess smiled 


she would like to make us believe that she is alive by dying on 
the stage. She is only a shadow that passes away.” 

De Musset sang of solitude in the Nuit de Décembre—that soli- 
tude that comforted him, while it wrung tears from his eyes. Men 
want to live on their love, even after they are forsaken, just as the 
gambler hunts after fortune even when he is ruined. One night 
while lying awake, plunged in memories of the past, he heard a light 
footstep: there was a knock at his door. Could it be the Princess 


come to confess herself vanquished ; to say to him, “ Here I am!” 


It was the nameless lady, the one who was always Madame * * * 
the mistress of the Nuit de Décembre, she who did not draw her 
curtain to see him pacing beneath her window. She came to make 
her full confession. Love had mastered her. She wished to rivet 
again the chain which she had broken. Her first word is the well- 
worn phrase, “I love you”—the phrase he was expecting to hear 
from other lips. So there is no kindling of passion, for his heart is 
not touched. “Oh, woman! Oh, sea of treachery! You come back 
to me because you fancy I am happy with another. Console your- 
self, Iam as unhappy with her as you made me yourself.” <“ Re- 
member,’ she replied. ‘TI do,” said he. ‘I remember that you 
clipped my wings, and that I cannot now fly to you.” 

The lady took Alfred de Musset’s arms and twined them round 
her neck. But he was still ice. ‘‘ You did not understand,” she 
said, “that I was obliged to hide my heart.’ “ Very well, do as I 
have done ; put it ina grave.”” His former mistress had lifted her 
veil: now she let it fall again and half turned away, as if to find 
the door. Then the forsaken lover clasped her once more in his 
arms, and pressed her to his heart. For a whole hour they called 
up memories of the past. ‘To love you again,” said de Musset, 
“T should have to retrace my steps, but here I am stuck fast for 
ever in a different road.”” He looked with surprise at the fair peni- 
tent. Still lovely as she was, he marvelled how it was possible that 
he had loved her so madly. He rose and stopped the clock at half 
an hour past midnight. ‘ Why has time fled?” said he. ‘Never 
mind,” said she caressing him, “ so long as our hour of love comes once 
more.” He unfastened the brown tresses of his mistress, seeking 
to find the perfume of the vanished past. He awoke from his 
dream with the fancy that she was the Princess. The lady who was 
not the Princess fastened up her tresses, put on her hat, and went 
home, fancying that she would see him again. But de Musset was 
afraid of being “ between two fires.” His sufferings for the one 
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woman were so great that he was afraid to suffer the like for th 
other. That same night he sealed with a black seal this stany, 
which was, so to speak, the epitaph of his love : 


‘* Et je sentais un lambeau de ma yie 
Qui se déchirait lentement. . .” 


This was his last word to the ghost of old love. Who would no 
say that all these splendid lines are written with the blood of his 
wounded heart ? Leonardo da Vinci by sheer art concealed his art: 
Alfred de Musset by sheer passion concealed his poetry. Still the 
two women who wrecked his life were George Sand and the Prip. 
cess de Belgiojoso. He never recovered from these two fatal pas. 
sions. 

Kight years efter he had been thus shattered we were at the 


Frangais in ——-—’s box, when de Musset suddenly asked me—for 
he never talked connectedly—if I had ever had the honour of being 
shown the door by a woman. ‘“ What!” I replied, “of course~ 
yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, over and over again.” “ This Houssaye 


is too conceited. So far as I am concerned, I humbly confess thai 
no woman has ever done me the honour of showing me the door,” 
Two actresses were there listening with all their ears, for de Musset 
was always amusing when he talked about himself, a thing which 
he hardly ever did. “One evening,’’ he went on, “T called on a well- 
known princess, resolved to risk my all like the hero of Ponsard’s 
play, like Sextus himself—minus his sword. I began by falling at 
her feet ; I protested that I had sighed too long; I raised my voice; 
I spoke brutally to her. I said she was like Madame Montespan, who 
played the prude with Lauzun, whom she loved, while she gave her- 
self freely to the king, whom she did not love, which is certainly the 
lowest depth of degradation. Shall I tell you what the Princess did? 
She burst out laughing and said, ‘Come with me.’ Very tenderly she 
took me by the hand. I was almost startled by my success. I let her 
lead me blindly on. . . . Once we were in her bedroom, instead of 
flinging herself into my arms, she pushed me into the armsofa 
former mistress of mine, who wanted me as little as I wanted her, but 
who would not let me be happy with another woman.” He did not 
tell us the name of this former mistress, but every one will recognise 
the heroine of Venice. She was not satisfied with all the mischief 
she had done to her lover. She only came to the Princess’s house to 
force herself between the two. ‘ The natural history of Woman,” 
as Buffon would say. 

The poet began his story with a laugh, but he had summoned up 
two cruel faces which had nailed his life to the cross of passion ; and 
so he turned white as he took his hat and repeated the concluding 
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ines of La Morte, though his dead woman in reality was perfectly 
well. 
‘Elle est morte et n’a point vécu, 
Elle faisait semblant de vivre. 
De ses mains est tombé le livre 
Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu.” 

The book of passionate love—Alfred de Musset read it from the first 
tothe last page. There was always a woman in his game of life, almost 
from the day that he left the cradle until the day when he reached 
the grave. No one knows all the women that he loved. Lélia over- 
shadows so many others, although she was not the loveliest of all ; 
but she had spell-bound him with her black eyes, by turns soft as 
velvet and hard as steel. 

This fair-haired man with blue eyes liked only black eyes in 
others. 

The women he loved must be found in the heroines of his 
romances, from the Marquise d’Amaégui down to Mimi Pinson, for 
he too had his grisette—the last of the race. He went off with her to 
acottage in the heart of the Montmorency forest, to eat cherries and 
pick daisies. This happened after the two serious love affairs of 
which he has made an aquafortis engraving in the poem of the 
“ Nuits”” All his wild dissipations never prevented him from carry- 
ing in his heart an ideal love, even as the Magdalenes of the painter 
of Fiesole carry lilies and roses in their hands. 


II.— ALFRED DE MUSSET’S CAPRICES. 


Alfred de Musset was the most charming man in the world, but 
also the most fantastic. You might leave him perfectly friendly after 
alunch at the Café Foy or a dinner at the Fréres Provencaux, and 
next day you would find him out of temper; he had got out of bed 
the wrong side or had a fit of the blues. I have retained very vivid 
recollections of our almost daily meetings ; without the memory of a 
meeting on a different ground. I was fortunate enough never 
tohave done him a wrong, because my friendship was made doubly 
‘trong by my admiration for him, whereas he, forgetting how 
troublesome daily life is, put himself in the wrong with everybody. 
Still these were but passing clouds, in the deep sky behind them the 


tue was always visible. About this period he had a very nicely 
chosen repertoire. One after the other I put on the stage Le 
Chandelier, Le Caprice, Il faut quwune Porte soit ouverte ou fermée, Les 
Caprices de Marianne, Il faut jurer de rien. All these marvellous little 
‘ketches appeared in their regular turn.'! They did not add anything 
his fame, but, as he himself said, they did put something into his 
purse, the more so because I often gave a single-act piece by Alfred de 


(1) M. Arséne Houssaye was at this time Manager of the Comédie Francaise. 
VOL. XLV. N.S. NN 
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Musset after a tragedy in which Rachel had appeared, in spite of the 
remonstrances of some of the beneficiaries. These days he called his 
“twenty-pound notes.” It was simply taking the money from the 
theatre and giving it to Alfred de Musset, for certainly the house was 
crowded to see Rachel. But could the money of the Comédie Fran. 
gaise have been better invested? This I did for no one except de 
Musset, Gozlan, Albéric Second, and Murger. One evening when he 
had gone home early I sent him his bank-note for £20, and with it 
this sonnet of my own. 
‘* Dors-tu content, Musset, et ta mélancolie 

Inonde-t-elle assez notre siécle moqueur ? 

Amis de ta jeunesse, échos de ta folie, 

Portons-nous assez bien tes vers sur notre coour. 

Namouna, Belcolor, les Contes d’Italie, 

Ce sont nos passions qui nous chantent en choeur 

Le beau Miserere de ta muse palie, 

O poéte des Nuits, trahi, vaincu, vainqueur ! 

Sur ton livre charmant penchent les silhouettes 

Des cruelles qui font un miroir de leurs yeux 

Et des Mimis Pinsons, qui t’admirent, muettes. 

Autour de toi l’on voit, 6 maitre radieux, 

Ceux que la passion a réyélés poétes 

Comme autour d’Apollon tout un peuple de dieux !”’ 


He replied, ‘‘ My dear friend, I received your two £20 notes, one 
signed Soleil,’ the other Houssaye. I cannot say which I like best. 
Ever yours, Alfred de Musset.” 

However, the next day I received a very different compliment. 

M. de Lachaume, the commissionaire of the Théatre Francais, 
happening to take something to Alfred de Musset, asked him if he had 
any message for me. ‘Am I in this week’s programme?” he asked. 
“No.” “Who arranged the programme—did Achille Fould or Arséne 
Houssaye?” ‘You know that the manager always arranges it, not the 
minister.” “ Very well, tell your manager that he is an infernal Fool!” 
(‘‘Eh! bien, vous direz 4 votre directeur que je me Fould de lui.”) 
“Yes, sir.” ‘Don’t forget—an infernal fool!” (“Je me Fould de 
lui.”) “I will not forget, sir.’ Out goes Lachaume. De Musset 
followed him to the landing. ‘“ Lachaume, don’t you forget.” “No, 
sir.’ Lachaume lost no time, but returned straight to the theatre, 
walked into my office and blurted out, “ M. Alfred de Musset says 
you are an infernal fool, sir.”’ (“Se Fould de vous, monsieur.”’) As 
I knew with whom I had to deal, I did not ask Lachaume the expla- 
nation of this riddle. But scarcely had he gone to the ante-room 
when de Musset appeared. “Lachaume, did you deliver my message?” 
“ Of course, sir. It was my duty.’”’ ‘The deuce take you ! What 
did he say ?”’ “Tell him I am here.” 


” 


“He burst out laughing. 


(1) M. Soleil was the cashier at the Bank of France. 
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And Alfred de Musset came in, held out his hand to me, and burst 
out laughing too. 

It was a superhuman task to put one of his pieces on the stage— 
when he was not at the Café de la Régence. If he came to the re- 
hearsals he was dissatisfied with every one, wth the author as well 
asthe actors. It was no good giving him the cieverest artistes in the 
company ; he fancied they were simply sticks and dummies. Every 
day he threatened to take his play off. This imaginative being 
did not see how the actor was transfigured in the person of the poet. 
Asa set-off, however, at the first performance he was in raptures ; 
he wanted to embrace all the company, even the conductor of the 
Offenbach orchestra, whom he avoided as if he were an evil omen. 
Qne day, just before the production of the Chandelier, I had gone off 
the stage, because Madame de Girardin was waiting for me in my 
private office. I had barely saluted our “Tenth Muse”’ when behold 
Alfred de Musset and Clavaroche, that is, the actor Brindeau, came 
inlike a couple of whirlwinds. Hoping to quiet them, I gravely 
introduced them to Madame de Girardin, whom they knew perfectly 
well, but they scarcely bowed to her. ‘ My dear Houssaye,” said de 
Musset, ‘I withdraw my play.” “ Quite right,” added Brindeau, 
“for lam sick of my part.” “ Gentlemen and friends,” said I, “the 
play is on the bill for to-morrow, and it will be acted to-morrow.” 
“Of course it will,” put in Madame de Girardin. ‘It is a master- 
piece.” De Musset began to soften, und presently explained the 
cause of the difficulty, ending up with “ Now Brindeau has no objec- 
tion to help to deceive other ladies’ husbands, but he has the strongest 
objection to play the part of an injured husband himself. So he 
wants me to alter the last scene. Is this not a magnificent concep- 
tin?’ We all laughed at him; and Madame de Girardin said to 
Brindeau, “‘ Never mind, I have just becn speaking to Houssaye about 
> Brindeau was 
thawed. At the very moment he was studying Moliére’s Don Juan, 
and so he made no further difficulty about sacrificing his feelings and 
playing Fortunio. The next day, as every one remembers, they were 
both perfect. It was a triumph all round, except for Offenbach, 
whose song was not sung, but recited, by Delaunay. This wasa matter 
of choice, for Delauney could have sung it easily enough; and 
indeed it was rendered with marvellous skill and marvellous feeling. 


acharacter for you to take—the son of Don Juan.’ 


M. Scribe, who was an adept in inventing comic situations, was 
greatly astonished, when he came to a performance of the Chandelier, 
to recognise that Musset was his muster, Musset, the poet, who 
found a thing without looking for it. If Byronism and romanticism 
had not carried off Musset at the outset, he might have been a 
modern Moliére, because he possessed vigour, quickness, and a light 
touch, hitting neatly and in the right spot. Like Moliére he had 
NN2 
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acted in comedy in his younger days, an excellent training for comic 
poets, for they are better able than others to gauge the effect of a 
phrase or a situation ; they arrange their characters with more pre- 
cision, and give them the reality of life. In most dramatic authors 
the art is lost in the profession; in Alfred de Musset the profession 
is lost in the art. And thus we never notice the labour it cost 
him when we enter into the passions of all those personages who 
come and go with an air of perfect reality, even in the domain of 
pure fancy. 

On the second performance of the Chandelier Scribe found Musset 
uttering paradoxes to Madame Allan, and said to him outright, 
“Monsieur de Musset, I am enraptured by your comedy. What 
is your secret for such exquisite work ?” 

“ What is your own?” asked the poet. 

“Mine? Oh, a wish to amuse the public.” 

“ Well, my secret is a wish to amuse myself.” 

De Musset, though a true Frenchman. had now and then a temper 


like Lord Byron and Lord Lytton. His wit was scathing. I will only 


quote one instance out of a thousand. An actress, a genuine actress 
of comedy, whose halcyon days were in 1850, was afflicted with the 
craze of desiring to be thought spotless; but she did not realise her 
desire. De Musset had sipped the dew of flirtation with her just as 
aman sips a glassof port wine. But he left her and took up with 
one of her fellow-actresses. All the same, the gossip of the theatre 
said that the fair one had been very indulgent to the poet. As she was 
jealous of her friend, she put on very fine airs in Alfred de Musset’s 
presence, and either spoke very coldly to him or did not speak to 
him at all. One day she met him in my room in the theatre 
“Ah;” she said, “here you are, M. Alfred de Musset. “Ja 
place m’est heureuse d vous y rencontrer,” quoting Moliére very dpropos. 
The poet looked the actress full in the face and bowed coldly. 
She went on. ‘ Come, sir, we want an explanation in the presence of 
witnesses, and here is an excellent witness for both of us ”’—turning 
towards me. “No, no,” said I; “a gentleman and a lady ought 
only to explain matters in private.” But she was determined not 
to let it drop ; so, fancying she would make de Musset very uncom- 
fortable, she said to him point-blank, “Sir, I hear that you have 
boasted that you were my lover!” Without the least discomposure 
he replied smiling, “Nay, madame, I have always boasted that I 
was not.” It was a case of “the biter bit.”” Her rival wasa woman 
huge as the tower of Babel, but a very pleasant person. That 
same evening in the green-room some one asked why Alfred de 
Musset was not there, as he had been behind the scenes. ‘Oh, 
don’t you know?” said the actress, smarting from the insult ; “he 
has just undertaken to make a voyage round his mistress.” 
ArsENE Hovssaye. 





“COWARDLY AGNOSTICISM.” 
A WORD WITH PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


“The Bishop of Peterborough departed so far from his customary courtesy and self- 
respect as to speak of ‘*Cowardly Agnosticism.’’—Proresson Huxuiry, Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1889, p. 170. 


I weLcoME the discussion which, in this Review and elsewhere, has 
been lately revived in earnest as to the issue between positive science 
and theology. I especially welcome Professor Huxley’s recent contri- 
bution to it, to which presently I propose to refer in detail. In that 
contribution—an article with the title ‘“ Agnosticism,” which ap- 
peared a month or two since in The Nineteenth Century—I shall 
point out things which will probably startle the public, the author 
himself included, in case he cares to attend to them. 

Before going further, however, let me ask and answer this ques- 
tin. If Professor Huxley should tell us that he does not believe in 
God, why should we think the statement, as coming from him, worthy 
of an attention which we certainly should not give it if made by a 
person less distinguished than himself? The answer to this question 
isas follows. We should think Professor Huxley’s statement worth 
considering for two reasons. Firstly, he speaks as a man pre-eminently 
well acquainted with certain classes of facts. Secondly, he speaks as 
aman eminent, if not pre-eminent, for the vigour and honesty with 
which he has faced these facts, and drawn certain conclusions from 
them. Accordingly, when he sums up for us the main conclusions of 
science, he speaks not in his own name, but in the name of the 
physical universe, as modern science has thus far apprehended it ; 
and similarly, when from these conclusions he reasons about religion, 
the bulk of the arguments which he advances against theology are 
inno way peculiar to himself, or gain any of their strength from his 
reputation; they are virtually the arguments of the whole non- 
Christian world. He may possibly have, on some points, views 
peculiar to himself. He may also have, certain peculiar ways of 
stating them. Butit requires no great critical acuteness, it requires 
only ordinary fairness, to separate those of his utterances which 
represent facts generally accepted, and arguments generally influen- 
tial, from those which represent only some peculiarity of his own. 
Now all this is true not of Professor Huxley only. With various 
qualifications it is equally true of writers with whom Professor 
Huxley is apparently in constant antagonism, and who also exhibit 
constant antagonism amongst themselves. I am at this moment 
thinking of two especially—Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer. Mr. Harrison, in his capacity of religious teacher, js 
constantly attacking both Mr. Spencer and Professor Huxley, 
Professor Huxley repays Mr. Harrison’s blows with interest ; and 
there are certain questions of a religious and practical character as 
to which he and Mr. Spencer would be hardly on better terms. But 
underneath the several questions they quarrel about, there is a solid 
substructure of conclusions, methods, and arguments, as to which 
they all agree—agree in the most absolute way. What this agree- 
if taken by itself, it 
must have on our views of life, I shall now try to explain in a brief 


ment consists in, and what practical bearing, 
and unquestionable summary ; and in that summary, what the reader 
will have before him is not the private opinion of these eminent men, 
but ascertained facts with regard to man and the universe ; and the 
conclusions which, if we have nothing else to assist us, are neces 
sarily drawn from those facts by the necessary operations of the 
mind. The mention of names, however, has this signal convenience, 
It will keep the reader convinced that I am not speaking at random, 
and will supply him with standards by which he can easily test the 
accuracy and the sufficiency of my assertions. 

The case, then, of science or modern thought against theological 
religion or theism, and the Christian religion in particular, sub- 
stantially is as follows. 

In the first place, it is now an established fact that the phy- 
sical universe, whether it ever had a beginning or no, is at all 
events of an antiquity beyond what the imagination can realise; and 
also, that whether or no it is limited, its extent is so vast as to be 
equally unimaginable. Science may not pronounce it absolutely to 
be either eternal or infinite, but science does say this, that so far as 
our faculties can carry us, they reveal to us no hint of either limit, 
end, or beginning. 

It is further established that the stuff out of which the universe is 
made is the same everywhere and follows the same laws—whether at 
Clapham Common or in the farthest system of stars—and that this 
has always been so to the remotest of the penetrable abysses of time. 
It is established yet further that the universe in its present condition 
has evolved itseif out of simpler conditions, solely in virtue of the 


qualities which still inhere in its elements, and make to-day what it 
is, just as they have made all yesterdays. 


Lastly, in this physical universe science has included man—not 
alone his body, but his life and his mind also. Every operation of 
thought, every fact of consciousness, it has shown to be associated in 
a constant and definite way with the presence and with certain 
conditions of certain particles of matter, which are shown, in their 
turn, to be in their last analysis absolutely similar to the matter of 
gases, plants, or minerals. The demonstration has every appearance 
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of being morally complete. The interval between mud and mind, 
seemingly so impassable, has been traversed by a series of closely 
consecutive steps. Mind, which was once thought to have descended 
into matter, is shown forming itself, and slowly emerging out of it. 
From forms of life so low that naturalists can hardly decide whether 
it is right to class them as plants or animals, up to the life that is 
manifested in saints, heroes, or philosophers, there is no break to be 
detected in the long process of development. There is no step in 
the process where science finds any excuse for postulating or even 
suspecting the presence of any new factor. 

And the same holds good of the lowest forms of life, and what 
Professor Huxley calls ‘‘ the common matter of the universe.” It is 
true that experimentalists have been thus far unable to observe the 
generation of the former out of the latter, but this failure may be 
accounted for in many ways, and does nothing to weaken the over- 
whelming evidence of analogy that such generation really does take 
place or has taken place at some earlier period. ‘Carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia,” says Professor Huxley, “ certainly possess no 
properties but those of ordinary matter... . But when they are 
brought together under certain conditions they give rise to proto- 
plasm ; and this protoplasm exhibits the phenomenon of life. I see 
no breach in this series of steps in molecular complication, and I 


am unable to understand why the language which is applicable to 


any one form of the series may not be used to any of the others.” i 


So much, then, for what modern science teaches us as to the 
Universe and the evolution of man. We will presently consider the 
ways, sufficiently obvious as they are, in which this seems to conflict 
with the ideas of all Theism and Theology. But first for a moment 
let us turn to what it teaches us also with regard to the history and 
the special claims of Christianity. Approaching Christianity on the 
side of its alleged history, it establishes the three following points. 
It shows us first that this alleged history, with the substantial truth 
of which Christianity stands or falls, contains a number of state- 
ments which are demonstrably at variance with fact ; secondly, that 
it contains others which, though very probably true, are entirely mis- 
interpreted through the ignorance of the writers who recorded them; 
and thirdly, that though the rest may not be demonstrably false, 
yet those amongst them most essential to the Christian doctrine are 
so monstrously improbable and so utterly unsupported by evidence 
that we have no more ground for believing in them than we have 
in the wolf of Romulus. 

Such, briefly stated, are the main conclusions of science in so far 
as they bear on theology and the theologic conception of humanity. 
Let us now consider exactly what their bearing is. Professor Huxley 


(1) Lay Sermons, Essays, and Reviews, pp. 114, 117, 
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distinctly tells us that the knowledge we have reached as to the 
nature of things in general does not enable us to deduce from it any 
absolute denial either of the existence of a personal God or of a 
immortal soul in man, or even of the possibility and the actu] 
occurrence of miracles. On the contrary, he would believe to-morroy 
in the miraculous history of Christianity if only there were any 
evidence sufficiently cogent in its favour; and on the authority of 
Christianity he would believe in God and in man’s immortality, 


Christianity, however, is the only religion in the world whose claims 


to a miraculous authority are worthy of serious consideration, and 
science, as we have seen, considers these claims to be unfounded. 
What follows is this—whether there be a God or no, and whether He 
has given us immortal souls or no, Science declares bluntly that He 
has never informed us of either fact; and if there is anything to 
warrant any belief in either it can be found only in a study of the 
natural Universe. Accordingly to the natural Universe science goes, 
and we have just seen what it finds there. Part of what it finds 
bears specially on the theologic conception of God, and part bears 
specially on the theologic conception of man. With regard to God, 
to an intelligent creator and ruler, it finds him on every ground to be 
a baseless and a superfluous hypothesis. In former conditions of 
knowledge it admits that this was otherwise—that the hypothesis then 
was not only natural but necessary ; for there were many seeming 
mysteries which could not be explained without it. But now the 
case has been altogether reversed. One after another these mysteries 
have been analysed, not entirely, but to this extent at all events, that 
the hypothesis of an intelligent creator is not only nowhere necessary, 
but it generally introduces far more difficulties than it solves. Thus, 
though we cannot demonstrate that a creator does not exist, we have 
no grounds whatever for supposing that he does. With regard to 
man, what science finds is analogous. According to theology he isa 
being specially related to God, and his conduct and his destinies have 
an importance which dwarfs the sum of material things into insig- 
nificance. But science exhibits him in a very different light; it 
shows that in none of the qualities once thought peculiar to him does 
he differ essentially from other phenomena of the universe. It shows 
that just as there are no grounds for supposing the existence ofa 
creator, so there are none for supposing the existence of an immortal 
human soul; whilst as for man’s importance relative to the rest of 
the universe, it shows that, not only as an individual, but also as 4 
race, he is less than a bubble of foam is when compared with the 
whole sea. The few thousand years over which history takes us are 
as nothing when compared with the ages for which the human race 
has existed. The whole existence of the human race is as nothing 
when compared with the existence of the earth; and the earth’s 
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history is but a second and the earth but a grain of dust in the vast 
duration and vast magnitude of the All. Nor is this true of the past 
only, it is true of the future also. As the individual dies so also will 
the race die ; nor would a million of additional years add anything to 
its comparative importance. Just as it emerged out of lifeless matter 
yesterday, so will it sink again into lifeless matter to-morrow. Or to 
put the case more briefly still, it is merely one fugitive manifestation 
of the same matter and force, which, always obedient to the same un- 
changing laws, manifest themselves equally in a dung-heap, in a pig, 
and in a planet—matter and force which, so far as our faculties can 
carry us, have existed and will exist everywhere and for ever, and 
which nowhere, so far as our faculties avail to read them, show any 


sign, as a whole, of meaning, 


of design, or of intelligence. 

It is possible that Professor Huxley, or some other scientific 
authority, may be able to find fault with some of my sentences or 
my expressions, and to show that they are not professionally or 
professorially accurate. If they care for such trifling criticism 
they are welcome to the enjoyment of it; but I defy any one to show, 
putting expression aside and paying attention only to the general 
meaning of what I have stated, that the foregoing account of what 
science claims to have established is not substantially true, 
and is not admitted to be so by any contemporary thinker who 
opposes science to theism, from Mr. Frederic Harrison to Professor 
Huxley himself. 

And now let us pass on to something which in itself is merely a 
matter of words, but which will bring what I have said thus far 
into the circle of contemporary discussion. The men who are 
mainly responsible for having forced the above views on the 
world, who have unfolded to us the verities of nature and human 
history, and have felt constrained by these to abandon their old 
religious convictions — these men and their followers have by 
common consent agreed, in this country, to call themselves by 
thename of Agnostics. Now there has been much quarrelling of 
late amongst these Agnostics as to what Agnosticism—the thing 
which unites them—is. It must be obvious, however, to every 
impartial observer, that the differences between them are little more 
than verbal, and arise from bad writing rather than from different 
reasoning. Substantially the meaning of one and all of them is the 
same. Let us take for instance the two who are most ostentatiously 
opposed to each other, and have lately been exhibiting themselves, 
in this and other Reviews, like two terriers each at the other’s 
throat. I need hardly say that I mean Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Harrison. 


Some writers, Professor Huxley says, Mr. Harrison amongst 
them, have been speaking of Agnosticism as if it was a creed ora 
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faith or a philosophy. Professor Huxley proclaims himself to be 
“dazed” and “ bewildered” by the statements. Agnosticism, he 
says, is not any one of these things. It is simply—I will give his 
definition in his own words— 


‘*a method, the essence of which lies in the vigorous application of a singl. 
principle. . . . . Positively, the principle may be expressed: In matters of 
the intellect, follow your reason as far as it will take you, without regard ty 
any other consideration. And negatively: In matters of the intellect, do not 
pretend that conclusions are certain which are not demonstrated or demonstrable, 
That I take to be the Agnostic faith, which if a man keep whole and undefiled, 
he shall not be ashamed to look the universe in the face, whatever the futur 
may have in store for him.” 


Now anything worse expressed than this for the purpose of th 


discussion he is engaged in, or indeed for the purpose of convey- 


ing his own general meaning, it is hardly possible to imagine. 
Agnosticism, as generally understood, may, from one point of 
view, be no doubt rightly described as ‘a method.’ But is ita 
method with no results, or with results that are of no interest? 
If so, there would be hardly a human being idiot enough to 
waste a thought upon it. ‘The interest resides in its results, and 
its results solely, and specially in those results that affect our 
ideas about religion. Accordingly, when the word Agnosticism 
is now used in discussion, the meaning uppermost in the minds of 
those who use it is not a method, but the results of a method, in 
their religious bearings; and the method is of interest only in » 
far as it leads to these. Agnosticism means, therefore, precisely 
what Professor Huxley says it does not mean. It means a creed, 
it means a faith, it means a religious or irreligious philosophy. 
And this is the meaning attributed to it not only by the world 
at large, but in reality by Professor Huxley also quite as much 
as by anybody. I will not lay too much stress on the fact, that 
in the passage just quoted, having first fiercely declared Agno 
ticism to be nothing but a method, in the very next sentence he him- 
self speaks of it as a “ faith.” I will pass on to a passage that is far 
more unambiguous. It is taken from the same essay. It is as follows: 


‘«« Agnosticism [says Mr. Harrison] is a stage in the evolution of religion, 
an entirely negative stage, the point reached by physicists, a purely mental 
conclusion, with no relation to things social at all.’ I am [says Professor 
Huxley] quite dazed by this declaration. Are there then any ‘ conclusions’ 
that are not ‘ purely mental’? Is there no relation to things social in ‘ mental 
conclusions ’ which affect men’s whole conception of life? . . . . ‘ Agnosticism 
is a stage in the evolution of religion.’ If... . Mr. Harrison, like mos 
people, means by ‘religion’ theology, then, in my judgment, Agnosticism cal 
be said to be a stage in its evolution only as death may be said to be the find 
stage in the evolution of life.” 


Let us consider what this means. It means precisely what every 
one else has all along been saying, that Agnosticism is to all intents 
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and purposes a doctrine, a creed, a faith, or a philosophy, the essence 
of which is the negation of theologic religion. Now the fundamental 
propositions of theologic religion are these. There is a personal God, 
who watches over the lives of men; and there is an immortal soul in 
man, distinct from the flux of matter. Agnosticism, then, expressed 
in the briefest terms, amounts to two articles—not of belief, but of 
disbelief. J do not believe in any God, personal, intelligent, or with a 
purpose ; Or, at least, with any purpose that has any concern with man. IT 
(lo not he lieve in any immortal soul, or wn any personality or CONSCLOUS= 
ness surviving the dissolution of the body. 

Here I anticipate from many quarters a rebuke which men of 
science are very fond of administering. I shall be told that Agnostics 
never say “‘there is no God,” and never say “there is no immortal 


sul,” Professor Huxley is cften particularly vehement on this 


pint. Ife would have us believe that a dogmatic atheist is, in his 
view, as foolish as a dogmatic theist; and that an Agnostic, true to 
the etymology of his name, is not a man who denies God, but who 
has no opinion about him. But this—even if true in some dim and 
remote sense —is for practical purposes a mere piece of solemn quib- 
bling, and is utterly belied by the very men who use it whenever 
they raise their voices to speak to the world at large. The Agnos- 
ties, if they shrink from saying that there is no God, at least tell us 
that there is nothing to suggest that there is one, and much to 
suggest that there is not. Surely, if they never spoke more strongly 
than this, for practical purposes this is an absolute denial. Professor 
Huxley, for instance, is utterly unable to demonstrate that an evening 
edition of the Zimes is not printed in Sirius; but if any action 
depended on our believing this to be true, he would certainly not 
hesitate to declare that it was a foolish and fantastic falsehood. Who 
would think the better of him—who would not think the worse—if in 
this matter he gravely declared himself to be an Agnostic ? And pre- 
tisely the same may be said of him with regard to the existence of God. 
For all practical purposes he is not in doubt about it. Ile denies it. 
Ineed not, however, content myself with my own reasoning. I 
ind Professor Huxley himself endorsing every word that I have 
just uttered. Ile declares that such questions as are treated of in 
volumes of divinity, “are essentially questions of lunar politics 

. not worth the attention of men who have work to do in the 
world: ”? and he cites Hume’s advice with regard to such volumes 
a being “‘ most wise ’—“‘ Commit them to the flames, for they can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.”! Quotations of a simi- 
lar import might be indefinitely multiplied ; but it will be enough 
to add to this the statements quoted already, that Agnosticism is to 


(1) Lay Sermons, Essays, and Reviews, p. 125. 
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theologic religion what death is to life; and that physiology does 
but deepen and complete the gloom of the gloomiest motto ¢ 
Paganism—‘ Debemur morti.’ If then Agnosticism is not an aby. 
late and dogmatic denial of the fundamental oe paige of theology, 
it differs teal an absolute and dogmatic denial in a degree that js 
so trivial as to be, in the words of Professor asker himself, no 
worth the attention of men who have work to do in the world.” Fy 
all practical purposes and according to the real opinion of Professo 
Huxley and Mr. Harrison equally, Agnosticism is not doubt, is not 


suspension of judgment; but it is a denial of what “ most peopl 


mean by religion ”—that is to say, the fundamental propositions of 
theology, so absolute that ost ln Huxley compares it to thei 
death. 

And now let us pass on to the next point in our argument, which] 
will introduce by quoting Professor Huxley again. This denial of the 
fundamental propositions of theology “affects,” he says, “men’s whole 
conception of life.’”’ Let us consider how. sy the Christian world, 
life was thought to be important owing to its connection with some 
unseen universe, full of interests and issues which were too great for 
the mind to grasp at present, but in which, for good or evil, we should 
each of us one day share, taking our place amongst the awful things 
of eternity. But at the touch of the Agnostic doctrine this unseen 
universe bursts like a bubble, melts like an empty dream ; and all the 
me aning which it once ~_ arted to life vanishes from its surface like 
mists from a field at morning. In every sense but one, which 
is exclusively atid man is remorselessly cut adrift from the 
eternal ; and whatever importance or interest anything has for any 
of us, must be derived altogether from the shifting pains or pleasures 
which go to make up our momentary span of life, or the life of our 
race, which in the illimitable history of the All is an incident jus 
as momentary. 

Now supposing the importance and interest which life has thus 
lost cannot be replaced in any other way, will life really have sul- 
fered any practical change and degradation? To this question our 
Agnostics with one consent say Yes. Professor Huxley says that if 
theologic denial leads us to nothing but materialism, “the beauty 
of a life may be destroyed,” and “its energies paralysed ;”' and 
that no one not historically blind, “is likely to underrate the impor- 
tance of the Christian faith as a factor in human history,” or to doubt 
that some substitute genuine enough and worthy enough to replaceit 
will arise.”* Mr. Spencer says the same thing with even greater 
clearness: whilst as for Mr. Harrison, it is needless to quote from 
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jim; for half of what he has written is an amplification of these 
statements. 

It is admitted, then, that life, in some very practical sense, will be 
nined if science, having destroyed theologic religion, cannot put, or 
dlow to be put, some other religion in place of it. But we must 
not content ourselves with this general language. Life will be 
mined, we say. Let us consider to what extent and how. There is 
agood deal in life which obviously will not be touched at all, that is to 
ay, a portion of which is called the moral code. Theft, murder, some 
forms of lying and dishonesty, and some forms of sexual license, are in- 


ensistent with the welfare of any society; and society, in self-defence, 
yould still condemn and prohibit them, even supposing it had no more 
religion than a tribe of gibbering monkeys. But the moral code thus 


retained would consist of prohibitions only, and of such prohibitions 
uly as could be enforced by external sanctions. Since, then, this 
nuch would survive the loss of religion, let us consider what would 
be lost along with it. Mr. Spencer, in general terms, has told us 
plainly enough. What would be lost, he says, is, in the first place, 
“our ideas of goodness, rectitude, or duty,’’ or, to use a single word, 
‘morality.’ This is no contradiction of what has just been said, 
fr morality is not obedience, enforced or even instinctive, to laws 
vhich have an external sanction, but an active co-operation with the 
pirit of such laws, under pressure of a sanction that resides in our 
om wills. But not only would morality be lost, or this desire to 
work actively for the social good; there would be lost also every 
higher conception of what the social good or of what our own good 
is; and men would, as Mr. Spencer says, ‘become chiefly absorbed 
inthe immediate and the relative.’* Professor Huxley admits in 
diect precisely the same thing when he says that the tendency of 
ystematic materialism is to “ paralyse the energies of life,” and “to 
destroy its beauty.” 

let us try to put the matter a little more concisely. It is 
idmitted by our Agnostics that the most valuable element in 
ow life is our sense of duty, coupled with obedience to its dic- 
tates; and this sense of duty derives both its existence and its 
power over us from religion, and from religion alone. Ilow it 
derived them from the Christian religion is obvious. The Christian 
ligion prescribed it to us as the voice of God to the soul, appealing 
is it were to all our most powerful passions—to our fear, to our hope, 
ind to our love. Hope gave it a meaning to us, and love and fear 
gave it a sanction. ‘The Agnostics have got rid of God and the soul 
together, with the loves, and fears, and hopes by which the two were 
_(l) “Since the beginning Religion has had the all-essential office of preventing men 
tm being chiefly absorbed in the relative or the immediate, and of awaking them to 
‘consciousness of something beyond it.’’—First Principles, p. 100. 
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connected. The problem before them is to discover some other 
considerations—that is some other religion—which shall invest duty 
with the solemn meaning and authority derivable no longer from 
these. Our Agnostics, as we know, declare themselves fully able to 
solve it. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison, though the solution of each 
is different, declare not only that some new religion is ready for us, 
but that it is a religion higher and more efficacious than the old; 
whilst Professor Huxley, though less prophetic and sanguine, 
rebukes those “ who are alarmed lest man’s moral nature be 
debased,”’ and declares that a wise man like Hume would merely 
“smile at their perplexities.’’' 

Let us now consider what this new religion is—or rather thes 
new religions, for we are offered more than one. So far as form 
goes, indeed, we are offered several. They can, however, all of them 
be resolved into two, resting on two entirely different bases, though 
sometimes, if not usually, offered to our acceptance in combination. 
One of these, which is called by some of its literary adherents 
Positivism or the Religion of Humanity, is based on two propositions 
with regard to the human race. The first proposition is that itis 
constantly though slowly improving, and will one day reach a con- 
dition thoroughly satisfactory to itself. The second proposition is 
that this remote consummation can be made so interesting to the 
present and to all intervening generations that they will strain every 
nerve to bring it about and hasten it. Thus, though Humanity is 
admitted to wa absolutely a fleeting phenomenon in the universe, it 
is presented relatively as of the utmost moment to the individual; 
and duty is supplied with a constant meaning by hope, and witha 
constant motive by sympathy. The basis of the other religion is 
not only different from this, but opposed to it. Just as this demands 
that we turn away from the universe, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon humanity, so the other demands that we turn away from 
humanity and concentrate our attention on the universe. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer calls this the Religion of the Unknowable; and though 
many Agnostics consider the name fantastic, they one and all of 
them, if they resign the religion of humanity, consider and appeal 
to this as the only possible alternative. 

Now I have already in this Review, not many months since, 
endeavoured to show how completely absurd and childish the first of 
these two religions, the Religion of Humanity, is. I do not propose, 
therefore, to ieee it further here, but will ve the reader to con- 
sider that for the purpose of the present argument it is brushed aside 
like rubbish, unworthy of a second examination. Perhaps this 
request will sound somewhat arbitrary and arrogant, but I have 
something to add which will show that it is neither. The particular 


(1) Lay Sermons, pp. 128, 124. 
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riews which I now aim at discussing are the views represented by 
Professor Huxley; and Professor Huxley rejects the Religion of 
Humanity as completely as I do, and with a great deal less ceremony, 
as the following passage will demonstrate. 


“Out of the darkness of pre-historic ages man emerges with the marks of 
hislowly origin strong upon him. He is a brute, only more intelligent than 
the’ other brutes; a blind prey to impulses which, as often as not, lead him 
todestruction; a victim to endless illusions which, as often as not, makes his 
mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill his physical life with barren 
tiland battle. He attains a certain degree of physical comfort, and develops 
amore or less workable theory of life, in such favourable situations as the 
tlains of Mesopotamia or Egypt, and then, for thousands and thousands of 
years, struggles with varying fortunes, attended by infinite wickedness, blood- 
shed, and misery, to maintain himself at this point against the greed and the 
ambition of his fellow-men. He makes a point of killing or otherwise per- 
secuting all those who try to get him to move on; and when he has moved on 
a step foolishly confers post-mortem deification on his victims. He exactly 
repeats the process with all who want to move a step yet further. And the 
best men of the best men of the best epoch are simply those who make 
the fewest blunders and commit the fewest sins... . . I know of no study 
so unutterably saddening as that of the evolution of humanity as it is set forth 
in the annals of history; ... . [and] when the Positivists order men to 
worship Humanity—that is to say, to adore the generalized conception of men, 
as they ever have been, and probably ever will be—I must reply that I could 
just as soon bow down and worship the generalized conception of a ‘ wilderness 
of apes.’ ”’ 

Let us here pause for a moment and look about us, so as to see 
where we stand. Up toa certain point the Agnostics have all gone 
together with absolute unanimity, and I conceive myself to have 
gone with them. They have all been unanimous in their rejection 
of theology, and in regarding man and the race of men as a fugitive 
manifestation of the all-enduring something, which always, every- 
where, and in an equal degree, is behind all other phenomena of 
the Universe. They are unanimous also in affirming that, in spite of 
its fugitive character, life can afford us certain considerations and 
interests, which will still make duty binding on us, will still give it 
ameaning. At this point, however, they divide into two bands. Some 
of them assert that the motive and the meaning of duty is to be found 
in the history of humanity, regarded as a single drama, with a pro- 
longed and glorious conclusion, complete in itself, satisfying in itself, 
and imparting, by the sacrament of sympathy, its own meaning and 
grandeur to the individual life, which would else be petty and con- 
temptible. This is what some assert, and this is what others deny. 
With those who assert it we have now parted company, and are 
standing alone with those others who deny it—Professor Huxley 
amongst them, as one of their chief spokesmen. 

And now addressing myself to Professor Huxley in this character, 

let me explain what I shall try to prove to him. If he could believe 


(1) “ Agnosticism,’’ Nineteenth Century, February 1889, pp. 191, 192. 
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in God and in the divine authority of Christ, he admits he could 
account for duty and vindicate a meaning for life; but he refuses to 
believe, even though for some reasons he might wish to do so, be. 
cause he holds that the beliefs in question have no evidence to support 
them. He complains that an English bishop has called this refusal 
“cowardly ”—“ has so far departed from his customary courtesy and 
self-respect as to speak of ‘cowardly Agnosticism.’”’ I agree with 
Professor Huxley that, on the grounds advanced by the bishop, this 


epithet “cowardly ” is entirely undeserved; but I propose to show 


him that, if not deserved on them, it is deserved on others, entirely 


unsuspected by himself. I propose to show that his Agnosticism is 
really cowardly, but cowardly not because it refuses to believe enough, 
but because, tried by its own standards, it refuses to deny enough. 
I propose to show that the same method and principle, which is fatal 
to our faith in the God and the future life of theology, is equally 
fatal to anything which can give existence a meaning, or which 
can—to have recourse to Professor Huxley’s own phrases—“ prevent 


‘ 


our ‘energies’ from being ‘ paralyzed,’ and ‘life’s beauty’ from 
being destroyed.” I propose, in other words, to show that his 
agnosticism is cowardly, not because it does not dare to affirm the 
authority of Christ, but because it does not dare to deny the meaning 
and the reality of duty. I propose to show that the miserable rags of 
argument with which he attempts to cover the life which he professes 
to have stripped naked of superstition are part and parcel of that 
very superstition itself—that, though they are not the chasuble and 
the embroidered robe of theology, they are its hair shirt, and its 
hair shirt in tatters—utterly useless for the purpose to which it is 
despairingly applied, and serving only to make the forlorn wearer 
ridiculous. I propose to show that in retaining this dishonoured 
garment, Agnosticism is playing the part of an intellectual Ananias 
and Sapphira; and that in professing to give up all that it cannot 
demonstrate, it is keeping back part, and the larger part of the price— 
not however from dishonesty, but from a dogged and obstinate 
cowardice, from a terror at facing the ruin which its own principles 
have made. 

Some no doubt will think that this is a rash undertaking, or else 
that [am merely indulging in the luxury of a little rhetoric. I hope 
to convince the reader that the undertaking is not rash, and that I 
mean my expressions to be taken in a frigid and literal sense. Let 
me begin then by repeating one thing, which I have said before. 
When I say that Agnosticism is fatal to our conception of duty, I 
do not mean that it is fatal to those broad rules and obligations 
which are obviously necessary to any civilised society, which are 
distinctly defensible on obvious utilitarian grounds, and which, 
speaking generally, can be enforced by external sanctions. These 
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rules and obligations have existed from the earliest ages of social 
life, and are sure to exist as long as social life exists. But so far are 
they from giving life a meaning, that on Professor Huxley’s own 
showing they have barely made life tolerable. A general obedience 
to them for thousands and thousands of years, has left “the evolution 
ifman, as set forth in the annals of history,” the “ most unutterably 
addening study” that Professor Huxley knows. From the 
arliest ages to the present—Professor Huxley admits this—the 
nature of man has been such that, despite their laws and their know- 
ledge, most men have made themselves miserable by yielding to 
“sreed”? and to “ambition,” and by practising “ infinite wicked- 
ness.” They have proscribed their wisest when alive, and accorded 
them a “ foolish”? hero-worship when dead. Infinite wickedness, 
blindness, and idiotic emotion have then, according to Professor 
Huxley’s deliberate estimate, marked and marred men from the 
earliest ages to the present ; and he deliberately says also, that ‘“ as 
men ever have been, they probably ever will be.” 

To do our duty, then, evidently implies a struggle. The im- 
pulses usually uppermost in us have to be checked, or chastened, 
by others ; and these other impulses have to be generated, by fixing 
aur attention on considerations which lie somehow beneath the 
surface. If this were not so, men would always have done their 
duty; and their history would not have been “ unutterably sadden- 
ing,” as Professor Huxley says it has been. What sort of conside- 
nitions, then, must those we require be? Before answering this 
question, let us pause for a moment, and with Professor Huxley’s 
help, let us make ourselves quite clear what duty is. I have already 
showed that it differs from a passive obedience to external laws, in 
being a voluntary and active obedience to a law that is internal; 
but its logical aim is analogous—that is to say the good of the 
community, ourselves included. Professor Huxley describes it thus 
—‘to devote oneself to the service of humanity, including intellec- 
tual and moral self-culture under that name ;” “ to pity and help all 
men to the best of one’s ability ;” “to be strong and patient,” “ to 
be ethically pure and noble; ” and to push our devotion to others 
“to the extremity of self-sacrifice.”” All these phrases are Professor 
Huxley’s own. They are plain enough in themselves; but to make 
what he means yet plainer, he tells us that the best examples of the 
duty he has been describing, are to be found amongst Christian 
martyrs, and saints such as Catherine of Sienna, and above all in the 
ideal Christ—‘‘ the noblest ideal of humanity,” he calls it, “ which 
mankind has yet worshipped.” Finally he says that religion, pro- 
perly understood, is simply the reverence and love for [this] ethical 
ideal, and the desire to realise that ideal in life, which every man 
ought to feel.” That man “ ought” to feel this desire, and “ ought ” 
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to act on it, “is,” he says, “surely indisputable,” and “ Agnosticism 
has no more to do with it than it has with music or painting.” 

Here then we come to something at last which Professor Huxley, 
despite all his doubts, declares to be certain—to a conclusion which 
Agnosticism itself, according to his view, admits to be “ indisput- 
able.” Agnosticism, however, as he has told us already, lays it 
down as a “fundamental axiom” that no conclusions are indisput- 
able but such as are ‘‘ demonstrated or demonstrable.” The conclu- 
sion, therefore, that we ought to do our duty, and that we ought to 
experience what Professor Huxley calls “religion,” is evidently a 
conclusion which, in his opinion, is demonstrated or demonstrable 
with the utmost clearness and cogency. Before, however, enquiring 
how far this is the case, we must state the conclusion in somewhat 
different terms, but still in terms which we have Professor Huxley's 
explicit warrant for using. Duty is a thing which men in general, 
“as they always have been, and probably ever will be,” have lament- 
ably failed to do, and to do which is very difficult, going as it does 
against some of the strongest and most victorious instincts of our 
nature. Professor Huxley’s conclusion then must be expressed thus: 
“We ought to do something which most of us do not do, and which 
we cannot do without a severe and painful struggle, often involving 
the extremity of self-sacrifice.” 

And now, such being the case, let us proceed to this crucial ques- 
tion—What is the meaning of the all-important word “ ought?” 
It does not mean merely that on utilitarian grounds the conduct in 
question can be defended as tending to certain beneficent results. 
This conclusion would be indeed barren and useless. It would merely 
amount to saying that some people would be happier if other people 
would for their sake consent to be miserable ; or that men would be 
happier as a race if their instincts and impulses were different from 
“what they always have been and probably ever will be.”” When 
we say that certain conduct ought to be followed, we do not mean 
that its ultimate results can be shown to be beneficial to other people, 
but that they can be exhibited as desirable to the people to whom 
the conduct is recommended—and not only as desirable, but as 
desirable in a pre-eminent degree—desirable beyond all other results 
that are immediately beneficial to themselves. Now the Positivists, 
or any other believers in the destinies of Humanity, absurd as their 
beliefs may be, still have in their beliefs a means by which, theoreti- 
cally, duty could be thus recommended. According to them our 
sympathy with others is so keen, and the future in store for our de- 
scendants is so satisfying, that we have only to think of this future 
and we shall burn with a desire to work for it. But Professor Hux- 
ley, and those who agree with him, utterly reject both of these 
suppositions. They say, and very rightly, that our sympathies are 
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limited ; and that the blissful future, which it is supposed will appeal 
to them, is moonshine. The utmost, then, in the way of objective 
results, that any of us can accomplish by following the path of duty, 
isnot only little in itself, but there is no reason for supposing that 
it will contribute to anything great. On the contrary, it will only 
contribute to something which, as a whole, is “unutterably saddening.” 

Let us suppose then an individual with two ways of life open to 
him—the way of ordinary self-indulgence, and the way of pain, 
effort, and self-sacrifice. The first seems to him obviously the most 
advantageous; but he has heard so much fine talk in favour of the 
second, that he thinks it at least worth considering. He goes, we 
will suppose, to Professor Huxley, and asks to have it demonstrated 
that this way of pain is preferable. Now what answer to that could 
Professor Huxley make 





he, or any other Agnostic who agrees with 
him? He has made several answers. I am going to take them one 
by one ; and whilst doing to each of them, as I hope, complete justice, 
to show that they are not only absolutely and ridiculously impo- 
tent to prove what is demanded of them, but they do not even suc- 
ceed in touching the question at issue. 

One of the answers hardly needs considering, except to show to 
what straits the thinker must be put who uses it. A man, says 
Professor Huxley, ought to choose the way of pain and duty, be- 
cause it conduces in some small degree to the good of others; and 
to do good to others ought to be his predominant desire, or, in other 
words, his religion. But the very fact in human nature that makes 
the question at issue worth arguing, is the fact that men naturally 
do not desire the good of others, or, at least, desire it in a very luke- 
warm way; and every consideration which the Positivist school 
advances to make the good of others attractive and interesting to 
ourselves Professor Huxley dismisses with what we may call an 
uproarious contempt. If, then, we are not likely to be nerved to our 
duty by a belief that duty done tends to produce and hasten a change 
that shall really make the whole human lot beautiful, we are not likely 
to be nerved to it by the belief that its utmost possible result will be 
some partial and momentary benefit to a portion of “a wilderness of 
apes.” The Positivist says to the men of the present day, ‘ Work hard 
at the foundation of things social; for on these foundations one day will 
arise a glorious edifice.” Professor Huxley tells them to work equally 
hard, only he adds that the foundation will never support anything 
better than pig-sties. His attempt, then, on social grounds, to make 
duty binding, and give force to the moral imperative, is merely a 
fragment of Mr. Harrison’s system, divorced from anything that gave 
it a theoretical meaning. Professor Huxley has shattered that sys- 
tem against the hard rock of reality, and this is one of the pieces 
which he has picked up out of the mire. 
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The social argument, then, we may therefore put aside, as good 
perhaps for showing what duty is, but utterly useless for creating any 
desire to do it. Indeed, to render Professor Huxley justice, it is not 
the argument on which he mainly relies. The argument, or rather the 
arguments, on which he mainly relies have no direct connection 
with things social at all. They seek to create a religion, or to give a 
meaning to duty, by dwelling on man’s connection, not with his 
fellow-men, but with the universe, and thus developing in the indi- 
vidual a certain ethical self-reverence, or rather, perhaps, preserving 
his existing self-reverence from destruction. How any human being 
who pretends to accurate thinking can conceive that these argu- 
ments would have the effect desired—that they would either tend in 
any way to develop self-reverence of any kind, or that this self- 
reverence, if developed, could connect itself with practical duty, 
passes my comprehension. Influential and eminent men, however, 
declare that such is their opinion ; and for that reason the arguments 
are worth analysing. Mr. Herbert Spencer is here in almost exact 
accord with Professor Huxley ; we will therefore begin by referring 
to his way of stating the matter. 

“ Weare obliged,” he says, “ to regard every phenomenon as a ma- 
nifestation of some Power by which we are acted on; though Omni- 
presence is unthinkable, yet, as experience discloses no bounds to the 
diffusion of phenomena, we are unable to think of limits to the pre- 
sence of this power; whilst the criticisms of science teach us that 
this Power is Incomprehensible. And this consciousness of an 
Incomprehensible Power, called Omnipresent from inability to assign 
its limits, is just that consciousness on which religion dwells.”! Now 
Professor Huxley, it will be remembered, gives an account of religion 
quite different. He says it is a desire to realise a certain ideal in 
life. His terminology therefore differs from that of Mr. Spencer; 
but of the present matter, as the following quotation will show, his 
view is substantially the same. 

“Let us suppose,” he says, “that knowledge is absolute, and not 
relative, and therefore that our conception of matter represents that 
which really is. Let us suppose further that we do know more of 

sause and effect than a certain succession; and I for my part do not 
see what escape there is from utter materialism and necessarianism.’ 
And this materialism, were it really what science forces on us, he 
admits would amply justify the darkest fears that are entertained of 
it. It would “drown man’s soul,” “impede his freedom,” “ 
lyze his energies,” “debase his moral nature,” and “destroy the 


9 


beauty of his life.’? But, Professor Huxley assures us, these dark 


para- 


(1) First Principles, p. 99. 
(2) Lay Sermons, pp. 122, 123, 127. 
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fears are groundless. There is indeed only one avenue of escape 
from them ; but that avenue Truth opens to us. 


“For,” he says, “ after all, what do we know of this terrible ‘ matter,’ except 
as a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause of states of our own 
consciousness > And what do we know ot that ‘ spirit’ over whose extinction 
by matter a great lamentation is arising ... . except that it also is a name 
for an unknown and hypothetical cause or condition of states of consciousness ? 

. . . And what is the dire necessity and iron law under which men groan ? 
Truly, most gratuitously invented bugbears. I suppose if there be an ‘iron’ 
law it is that of gravitation; and if there be a physical necessity it is that a 
stone unsupported must fall to the ground. But what is all we really know 
and can know about the latter phenomena’ Simply that in all human expe- 
rience, stones have fallen to the ground under these conditions; that we have 
not the smallest reason for believing that any stone so circumstanced will not 
fall to the ground ; and that we have, on the contrary, every reason to believe 
that it will so fall. . . . But when, as commonly happens, we change wil! into 
must, we introduce an idea of necessity which... has no warranty that I 
can discover anywhere. . . . Force I know, and Law I know; but who is this 
Necessity, save an empty shadow of my own mind’s throwing ?” 

Let us now compare the statements of these two writers. Each 
states that the reality of the universe is unknowable; that just as 
surely as matter is always one aspect of mind, so mind is equally 
one aspect of matter; and that if it is true to say that the thoughts 
of man are material, it is equally true to say that the earth from 
which man was taken, is spiritual. Further, from these statements 
each writer deduces a similar moral. The only difference between 
them is, that Mr. Spencer puts it positively, and Professor Huxley 
negatively. Mr. Spencer says that a consciousness of the unknowable 
nature of the universe, fills the mind with religious emotion. Pro- 
fessor Huxley says that the same consciousness will preserve from 
destruction the emotion that already exists in it. We will examine 
the positive and negative propositions in order, and see what bearing, 
if any, they have on practical life. 

Mr. Spencer connects his religion with practical life thus. The 
mystery and the immensity of the All, and our own inseparable 
connection with it, deepen and solemnize our own conception of 
ourselves. They make us regard ourselves as “elements in that 
great evolution of which the beginning and the end are beyond our 
and in especial they make us so regard 


’ 


knowledge or conception ;’ 
our “own innermost convictions.” 


“Tt is not for nothing,” says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ that a man has in him these 
sympathies with some principles, and repugnance to others. ... He is a 
descendant of the past; he is a parent of the future; and his thoughts are as 
children born to him, which he may not carelessly let die. He, like every 
other man, may properly consider himself as one of the myriad agencies 
through whom works the Unknown Cause: and when the Unknown Cause 
produces in him a certain belief, he is thereby authorized te profess and act 
with this belief.” ! 

(1) First Principles, p. 123. 
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In all the annals of intellectual self-deception, it would be hard t) 

find anything to outdo, or even to approach this. What a man does 
thinks, what he professes or acts out, can have no effect whatever 
conceivable to ourselves, beyond such effects as it produces within the 
limits of this planet; and hardly any effect, worth our consideration, 
beyond such as it produces on himself and a few of his fellow-men, 
Now, how can any of these effects be connected with the evolution 
of the universe in such a way as to enable a consciousness of the 
universe to inform us that one set of effects should be aimed at by 
us rather than another? The Positivists say that our aim should be 
the progress of man; and that, as I have said, forms a standard of 
duty, though it may not supply a motive. But what has the 
universe to do with the progress of man? Does it know anything 
about it ? or care anything about it? Judging from the language 
of Mr. Spencer and Professor Huxley, one would certainly suppose 
that it did. Surely, in that case, here is anthropomorphism witha 
vengeance. “It is not for nothing,” says Mr. Spencer, “ that the 
Unknowable has implanted in a man certain impulses.’”’ What is 
this but the old theologic doctrine of design? Can anything be 
more inconsistent with the entire theory of the Evolutionist ? Mr. 
Spencer’s argument means, if it means anything, that the Unknow- 
able has implanted in us one set of sympathies in a sense in which 
it has not implanted others: else the impulse to deny one’s belief, 
and not to act on it, which many people experience, would be 
authorised by the Unknowable as much as the impulse to profess it, 
and to act on it. And according to Mr. Spencer’s entire theory, 
according to Professor Huxley’s entire theory, according to the 
entire theory of modern science, it is precisely this that is the case. 
If it is the fact that the Unknowable works through any of ou 
actions, it works through all alike, bad, good, and indifferent, 
through our lies as well as through our truth-telling, through our 
injuries to our race as well as through our benefits to it. The 
attempt to connect the well-being of humanity with any general 
tendency observable in the universe, is in fact, on Agnostic principles, 
as hopeless as an attempt to get, in a balloon, to Jupiter. It is 
utterly unfit for serious men to talk about; and its proper place, if 
anywhere, would be in one of Jules Verne’s story-books. The 
destinies of mankind, so far as we have any means of knowing, have 
as little to do with the course of the Unknowable as a whole, as the 
destinies of an ant-hill in South Australia have to do with the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland. 

Or even supposing the Unknowable to have any feeling in the 
matter, how do we know that its feeling would be in our favour, and 
that it would not be gratified by the calamities of humanity, rather 
than by its improvement? Or here is a question which is more im- 
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portant still. Supposing the Unknowable did desire our improve- 
ment, but we, as Professor Huxley says of us, were obstinately bent 
against being improved ; what could the Unknowable do to us, for 
thus thwarting its wishes ? 

And this leads us to another aspect of the matter. If con- 
sciousness of the Unknowable does not directly influence action, 
it may yet be said that the contemplation of the universe as 
the wonderful garment of this unspeakable mystery, is calculated 
to put the mind into a serious and devout condition, which would 
make it susceptible to the solemn voice of duty. How any devo- 
tion so produced could have any connection with duty I confess I 
am at a loss to see. But I need not dwell on that point, for what I 
wish to show is this, that contemplation of the Unknowable, from 
the Agnostic’s point of view, is not calculated to produce any sense 
of devoutness at all. Devoutness is made up of three things, fear, 
love, and wonder; but were the Agnostic’s thoughts really controlled 
by his own principles (which they are not) not one of these emotions 
could the Unknowable possibly excite in him. It need hardly be 
said that he has no excuse for loving it, for his own first principles 
forbid him to say that it is lovable, or that it possesses any character, 
least of all any anthropomorphic character. But perhaps it is calculated 
to excite fear or awe in him. This idea is more plausible than the 
other. The universe as compared with man isa revelation of forces 
that are infinite, and it may be said that surely these have something 
awful and impressive in them. There is, however, another side to 
the question. This universe represents not only infinite forces, but 
it represents also infinite impotence. So long as we conform ourselves 
to certain ordinary rules we may behave as we like for anything 
it can do to us. We may look at it with eyes of adoration, or 
make faces at it, and blaspheme it, but for all its power it cannot 
move a finger to touch us. Why, then, should a man be in awe of 
this lubberly All, whose blindness and impotence are at least as re- 
markable as its power, and from which man is as absolutely safe as a 
mouse in a hole is from a lion? But there still remains the emotion 
of wonder to be considered. Is not the universe calculated to excite 
our wonder ? From the Agnostic point of view we must certainly say 
No. The further science reveals to us the constitution of things the 
feeling borne in on us more and more strongly is this, that it is not 
wonderful that things happen as they do, but that it would be won- 
derful if they happened otherwise: whilst as for the Unknown Cause 
that is behind what science reveals to us, we cannot wonder at that, 
for we know nothing at all about it, and if there is any wonder in- 
volved in the matter at all, it is nothing but wonder at our own 
ignorance. 

So much, then, for our mere emotions towards the Unknowable. 
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There still remains, however, one way more in which it is allege 
that our consciousness of it can be definitely connected with duty: 
and this is the way which our Agnostic philosophers most commonly 
have in view, and to which they allude most frequently. I allude , 
the search after scientific truth and the proclamation of it, regardles 
of consequences. Whenever the Agnostics are pressed as to the con. 
sequences of their principles it is on this conception of duty that the 
invariably fall back. Mr. Herbert Spencer, on his own behalf, er. 
presses the position thus— 

‘The highest truth he sees will the wise man fearlessly utter, knowing that 
let what may come of it, he is thus playing his right part in the world, knowing 
that if he can effect the change [in belief] he aims at, well; if not, well also: 


though not so well.” ! 


After what has been said already it will not be necessary { 
dwell long on this astonishing proposition. A short examination 
will suffice to show its emptiness. That a certain amount of 
truth in social intercourse is necessary for the continuance of » 
ciety, and that a large number of scientific truths are useful in 
enabling us to add to our material comforts is, as Professor Huxley 
would say, “surely indisputable.” And truth thus understood itis 
“surely indisputable’ that we should cultivate. The reason i 
obvious. Such truth has certain social consequences, certain things 
that we all desire come of it; but the highest truth which Mr, 
Spencer speaks of stands, according to him, on a wholly different 
basis, and we are to cultivate it, not because of its consequences, but 
in defiance of them. And what are its consequences, so far as we cat 
see? Professor Huxley’s answer is this. ‘I have had, and have, 
the firmest conviction that... the verace via, the straight road, has led 
nowhere else but into the dark depths of a wild and tangled forest.” 
Now if this be the case what possible justification can there be for 
following this verace ria? In what sense is the man who follows 
it playing “ his right part in the world? ”’ And when Mr. Spencer 
says, with regard to his conduct, “it is well,” with whom is it well, 
or in what sense is it well? We can use such language with any 
warrant or with any meaning only on the supposition that the 
universe, or the Unknowable as manifested through the universe, 13 
concerned with human happiness in some special way, in which it is 
not concerned with human misery, and that thus our knowledge of it 
must somehow make men happier, even though it leads them intoa 
wild and tangled forest. It is certain that our devotion to truth will 
not benefit the universe; the only question is, will knowledge of the 
universe, beyond a certain point, benefit us? But the supposition 
just mentioned is merely theism in disguise. It imputes to the Un- 
knowable design, purpose, and affection. In every way it is con 


(1) First Principles, p. 123. 
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trary to the first principles of Agnosticism. Could we admit it, then 
devotion to truth might have all the meaning that Mr. Spencer 
caims for it: but if this supposition is denied, as all Agnostics deny 
it, this devotion to truth, seemingly so noble and so unassailable, 
sinks to a superstition more abject, more meaningless, and more 
ridiculous than that of any African savage, grovelling and mum- 
bling before his fetish. 

We have now passed under review the main positive arguments 
by which our Agnostics, whilst dismissing the existence of God as a 
question of lunar politics, endeavour to exhibit the reality of 
religion, and of duty, as a thing that is “ surely indisputable.” We 
will now pass on to their negative argwnents. Whilst by positive 
arguments they endeavour to prove that duty and religion are 
realities, by their negative arguments they endeavour to prove that 
duty and religion are not impossibilities. We have seen how abso- 
lutely worthless to their cause are the former; but if the former are 
worthless, the latter are positively fatal. 

What they are the reader has already seen. I have taken the 
statement of them from Professor Huxley, but Mr. Spencer uses 
language almost precisely similar. These arguments start with two 
admissions. Were all our actions linked one to another by mechanical 
necessity, it is admitted that responsibility and duty would be no 
longer conceivable. Our “ energies,” as Professor Huxley admits, 
would be “ paralysed” by “ utter necessarianism.”’ Further, did 
our conception of matter represent a reality, were matter low and 
gross, as we are accustomed to think of it, then man, as the product 
of matter, would be low and gross also, and heroism and duty would 
be really successfully degraded, by being reduced to questions of 
carbon and ammonia. But from all of these difficulties Professor 
Huxley professes to extricate us. Let us look back at the arguments 
by which he considers that he has done so. 

We will begin with his method of liberating us from the “iron” 
law of necessity, and thus giving us back our freedom and moral 
character. He performs this feat, or rather, he thinks he has per- 
formed it, by drawing a distinction between what ¢ri// happen and what 
must happen. On this distinction his entire position is based. Now 
in every argument used by any sensible man there is probably some 
meaning. Let us try fairly to see what is the meaning in this. I 
take it that the idea at the bottom of Professor Huxley’s mind is 
as follows. Though all our scientific reasoning presupposes the 
uniformity of the universe, we are unable to assert of the reality 
behind the universe, that it might not manifest itself in ways by 
which all present science would be baffled. But what has an idea 
like this to do with any practical question? So far as man, and 
man’s will, is concerned, we have to do only with the universe as we 
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know it; and the only knowledge we have of it, worth calling knoy. 
ledge, involves, as Professor Huxley is constantly telling us, “the 
great act of faith,” which leads us to take what has been as a certaiy 
index of what will be. Now, with regard to this universe, Professo 
Huxley tells us that the progress of science has always meant, and 
“means now more than ever,” “ the extension of the province of 
.... causation, and... . the banishment of spontaneity.”' And 
this applies, as he expressly says, to human thought and action 
as much as to the flowering of a plant. Just as there can be 
no voluntary action without volition, so there can be no volition 
without some preceding cause. Accordingly, if a man’s condition 
at any given moment were completely known, his actions could 
be predicted with as much or with as little certainty as the 
fall of a stone could be predicted if released from the hand that 


held it. Now Professor Huxley tells us that, with regard ty 


certainty, we are justified in saying that the stone will fall; 
and we should, therefore, be justified in saying similarly of the 
man, that he will act in such and such a manner. Whether theo 
retically we are absolutely certain is no matter. We are absolutely 
certain for all practical purposes, and the question of human freedom 
is nothing if not practical. What then is gained—is anything 
gained—is the case in any way ‘altered—by telling ourselves that 
though there is certainty in the case, there is no necessity ? Sup. 
pose I held a loaded pistol to Professor Huxley’s ear, and offered to 
pull the trigger, should I reconcile him to the operation by telling him 
that though it certainly would kill him, there was not the least neces 
sity that it should do so? And with regard to volition and action, 
as the result of preceding causes, is not the case precisely similar? 
Let Professor Huxley turn to all the past actions of humanity. Can 
he point to any smallest movement of any single human being, which 
has not been the product of causes, which in their turn have been 
the product of other causes? Or can he point to any causes which, 
under given conditions, could have produced any effects other than 
those they have produced, unless he uses the word cou/d in the foolish 
and fantastic sense which would enable him to say that unsupported 
stones could possibly fly upwards? For all practical purposes the 
distinction between must and will is neither more nor less than a feeble 
and childish sophism. Theoretically no doubt it will bear this meaning 
—that the Unknowable might have so made man, that at any givel 
moment he could be a different being: but it does nothing to break 
the force of what all science teaches us—that man, formed as he 4, 
cannot act otherwise than as he does. The universe may have n0 
necessity at the back of if; but its present and its past alike are 4 
necessity at the back of ws; and it is not necessity, but it is doubt of 


(1) Lay Sermons, p. 123, 
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necessity, that is really “the shadow of our own mind’s throw- 
ing.” 

And now let us face Professor Huxley’s other argument, which is 
to save life from degradation by taking away the reproach from 
matter. If it is true, he tells us, to say that everything, mind in- 
cluded, is matter, it is equally true to say that everything, matter 
included, is mind ; and thus, he argues, the dignity we all attribute to 
mind, at once is seen to diffuse itself throughout the entire universe. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer puts the same view thus. 

“Such an attitude of mind [contempt for matter and dread of materialism] 
is significant not so much of a reverence for the Unknown Cause, as of an 
irreverence for those familiar forms in which the Unknown Cause is manifested 
tous... . But whoever remembers that the forms of existence of which the 
uncultivated speak with so much scorn . ... are found to be the more mar- 
yellous the more they are investigated, and are also found to be in their natures 
absolutely incomprehensible . . . . will see that the course proposéd [a reduc- 
tion of all things to terms of matter] does not imply a degradation of the so- 
called higher, but an elevation of the so-called lower.” 


The answer to this argument, so far as it touches any ethical or 
religious question, is at once obvious and conclusive. The one duty 
of ethics and of religion is to draw a distinction between two states 
of emotion and two courses of action—to elevate the one and to 
degrade the other. But the argument we are now considering, though 
undoubtedly true in itself, has no bearing on this distinction what- 
ever. It is invoked to show that religion and duty remain spiritual 
in spite of all materialism ; but it ends, with unfortunate impartiality, 
in showing the same thing of vice and of cynical worldliness. If the 
life of Christ is elevated by being seen in this light, so also is the 
life of Casanova ; and it is as impossible in this way to make the one 
higher than the other as it is to make one man higher than another 
by taking them both up in a balloon. 

I have now gone through the whole case for duty and for religion, 
as stated by the Agnostic school, and have shown that as thus 
stated, there is no case at all. I have shown their arguments to be 
so shallow, so irrelevant, and so contradictory, that they never could 
have imposed themselves on the men who condescend to use them, 
if these men, upon utterly alien grounds, had not pledged them- 
selves to the conclusion which they invoke the arguments to sup- 
port. Something else, however, still remains to be done. Having 
seen how Agnosticism fails to give a basis to either religion or duty, 
I will point out to the reader how it actively and mercilessly 
destroys them. Religion and duty, as has been constantly made 
evident in the course of the foregoing discussion, are, in the opinion 
of the Agnostics, inseparably connected. Duty is a course of con- 
duct which is more than conformity to human law; religion consists 


(1) First Principles, p. 556. 
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of the emotional reasons for pursuing that conduct. Now thes 
reasons, on the showing of the Agnostics themselves, are reasons 
that do not lie on the surface of the mind. They have to be 
sought out ir moods of devoutness and abstraction, and the mor 
we dwell on them, the stronger they are supposed to become. They 
lie above and beyond the ordinary things of life; but after com: 
muning with them, it is supposed that we shall descend to thes 
things with our purposes sharpened and intensified. It is easy to see, 
however, if we divest ourselves of all prejudice, and really conceive 
ourselves to be convinced of nothing which is not demonstrable by 
the methods of Agnostic science, that the more we dwell on the 
Agnostic doctrine of the universe, the less and not the more shall 
duty seem to be binding on us. 

I have said that Agnosticism can supply us with no religion, 
Perhaps I was wrong in saying so, for if we will but invert 
the supposed tendency of religion, it can and it will supply w 
with a religion indeed. It will supply us with a religion which, 
if we describe it in theological language, we may with literal accu- 
racy describe as the religion of the devil—of the devil, the spiri 
which denies. Instead of telling us of duty, that it has a mea- 
ing which does not lie on the surface, such meaning as may lie o 
the surface it will utterly take away. It will indeed tell us that the 
soul which sins shall die; but it will tell us in the same breath that 
the soul which does not sin, shall die the same death. Instead of 
telling us that we are responsible for our actions, it will tell us that 
if anything is responsible for them it is the blind and unfathomable 
universe; and if we are asked to repent of any shameful sins we 
have committed, it will tell us we might as well be repentant about 
the structure of the solar system. These meditations, these com- 
munings with scientific truth, will be the exact inverse of the reli 
gious meditations of the Christian. Every man, no doubt, has two 
voices—the voice of self-indulgence or indifference, and the voice of 
effort and duty; but whereas the religion of the Christian enabled 
him to silence the one, the religion of the Agnostic will for ever 
silence the other. I say for ever, but I probably ought to correct 
myself. Could the voice be silenced for ever, then there might be 
peace in the sense in which Roman conquerors gave the name o 
peace to solitude. But it is more likely that the voice will still 
continue, together with the longing expressed by it, only to feel the 
pains of being again and again silenced, or sent back to the soul 
saying bitterly, I am a lie. 

Such then is really the result of Agnosticism on life, and the result 
is so obvious to any one who knows how to reason, that it could be 
hidden from nobody, except by one thing, and that is the cowardice 
characteristic of all our contemporary Agnostics. They dare no 
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| face what they have done. 
| of the life which they have pierced. 
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They dare not look fixedly at the body 


And now comes the final question to which all that I have thus 
far urged has been leading. What does theologic religion answer to 
the principles and to the doctrines of Agnosticism? In contemporary 
discussion the answer is constantly obscured, but it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be given clearly. It says this: If we start 
from and are faithful to the Agnostic’s fundamental principles, that 
nothing is to be regarded as certain which is not either demon- 
strated or demonstrable, then the denial of God is the only 
possible creed for us. To the methods of science nothing in this 
universe gives any hint of either a God or a purpose. Duty, and 
holiness, aspiration, and love of truth, are ‘“ merely shadows of our 
own mind’s throwing,” but shadows which, instead of making the 
reality brighter, only serve to make it more ghastly and hideous. 
Humanity is a bubble; the human being is a puppet, cursed with the 
intermittent illusion that he is something more, and roused from 
this illusion with a pang every time it flatters him. Now from this 
condition of things is there no escape? ‘Theologic religion answers, 
There is one, and one only, and this is the repudiation of the prin- 
ciple on which all Agnosticism rests. 

Let us see what this repudiation amounts to, and we shall then 
realise what, in the present day, is the intellectual basis which 
theologic religion claims. Theologic religion does not say that 
within limits the Agnostic principle is not perfectly valid and has 
not led to the discovery of a vast body of truth. But what it does 
say is this: that the truths which are thus discovered are not the 
oly truths which are certainly and surely discoverable. The 
fundamental principle of Agnosticism is that nothing is certainly 
true but such truths as are demoastrated or demonstrable. The 
fundamental principle of theologic religion is, that there are other 
truths of which we can be equally or even more certain, and that 
these are the only truths that give life a meaning and redeem us 
from the body of death. Agnosticism says nothing is certain which 
cannot be proved by science. Theologic religion says, nothing which 
is important can be. Agnosticism draws a line round its own province 
of knowledge, and beyond that it declares is the unknown void 
which thought cannot enter, and in which belief cannot support 
itself. Where Agnosticism pauses, there Religion begins. On what 
seems to science to be unsustaining air, it lays its foundations—it 
builds up its fabric of certainties. Science regards them as dreams, as 
an “unsubstantial pageant;” and yet even to science Religion can give 
some account of them. Professor Huxley says, as we have seen, 
that “from the nature of ratiocination,”’ it is obvious that it must 
start “from axioms which cannot be demonstrated by ratiocination ;” 
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and that in science it must start with “one great act of faith ’—fajth 
in the uniformity of nature. Religion replies to science: “ And 
I too start with a faith in one thing. I start with a faith which yoy 
too profess to hold—faith in the meaning of duty and the infinite 
importance of life; and out of that faith my whole fabric of cer. 
tainties, one after the other, is reared by the hands of reason. Dy 
you ask for proof? Do you ask for verification? I can give you 
one only, which you may take or leave as you choose. Deny the 
certainties which I declare to be certain—deny the existence of 
God, deny man’s freedom and immortality, and by no other con. 
ceivable hypothesis can you vindicate for man’s life any possible 
meaning, or save it from the degradation at which you profess to 
feel so aghast.” ‘Is there no other way,” I can conceive Science 
asking, “no other way by which the dignity of life may be vindi- 
cated, except this-—the abandonment of my one fundamental prin- 
ciple? Must I put my lips, in shame and humiliation, to the cup of 
faith I have so contemptuously cast away from me? May not this 
cup pass from me? Is there salvation in no other?” And to this 
question, without passion or preference, the voice of reason and logic 
pitilessly answers ‘ No.” 

Here is the dilemma which men, sooner or later, will see before 
them, in all its crudeness and nakedness, cleared from the rags with 
which the cowardice of contemporary Agnosticism has obscured it; 
and they will then have to choose one alternative or the other. What 
their choice will be I do not venture to prophesy ; but I will venture 
to call them happy if their choice prove to be this: To admit frankly 
that their present canon of certainty, true so far as it goes, is only the 
pettiest part of truth, and that the deepest certainties are those 
which, if tried by this canon, are illusions. To make this choice a 
struggle would be required with pride, and with what has long passed 
for enlightenment ; and yet when it is realised what depends on the 
struggle, there are some at least who will think that it must end 
successfully. The only way by which, in the face of science, we 
can ever logically arrive at a faith in life, is by the commission of 
what many at present will describe as an intellectual suicide. I do 
not fora moment admit that such an expression is justifiable, but if 
I may use it provisionally, and because it points to the temper at 
present prevalent, I shall be simply pronouncing the judgment of 
frigid reason in saying that it is only through the grave and gate of 
death that the spirit of man can pass to its resurrection. 


W. H. MA tock. 






































































THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. 
I. THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 








i[r is extremely difficult to realise the point of view of those who are 
| passionately opposed to the granting of the parliamentary franchise 
}to single women and widows who are householders, and fulfil all the 


qualifications demanded by law of the male voter. 
One would think, to hear these worthy people talk or to read what 


' they write, that the Women’s Suffrage Bill proposes to enfranchise a 


horde of savages of whom we know nothing, except that they are 
regardless of the honour of England, have no respect either for 
order or liberty, and are intent only in breaking down all those 


' valued institutions of our country which it has taken so many gene- 


rations of labour and sacrifice to erect. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, for instance, thinks it not improbable that 
one of the first acts of enfranchised Englishwomen will be to “ set 
Hindostan on fire.” Mrs. Lynn Linton thinks that women’s suffrage 
would cause the English national character to change, and to “ in- 
corporate all the defects of the French nature.” Neither of them 
explains why. If the efforts of Englishwomen in India had at any 
period of our history been directed to “ setting Hindostan on fire,” 
there would be some reasonable colour for refusing any extension of 
power to these dangerous firebrands. If the special “defects of the 


” 


French nature ” could be traced in any sense to women’s suffrage, 
it might be reasonable to fear that what had worked ill in France 
would work ill here. But women’s suffrage is not even heard of in 
France ; it does not exist there as a practical political subject. One 
of Gambetta’s sayings, in contrasting the political situations of 
England and France, was to the effect that England had the advan- 
tage of France in this respect, that here the enfranchisement of 
women was possible and desirable, while in his own country it was 
entirely out of the question. Englishwomen in India, so far as they 
have identified themselves with social and political subjects at all in 
that country, have done what in them lay to improve the education 
of Indian women, and to provide them with medical attendants of 
their own sex. Some women, too, have joined the little band of 
men who have protested against the association of English Christianity 
in India with the grossest forms of immorality. None of these things 
justifies, or indeed gives the smallest foundation for the baseless 
fabric of the vision that Englishwomen are intent on “ setting 
Hindostan on fire.” 

Surely the only fair and reasonable way of forming a judgment 
upon what Englishwomen are likely to do after they are enfranchised 
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is to look at what they have done before they were enfranchised, 
Voting for a Member of Parliament is not such an extraordinary 
talisman that it changes the whole character and turns everything 
topsy-turvy. The reasoning in Sydney Smith’s sermon in verse oy 
the fate of man after death applies here— 


‘Tf you do well here you will do well there. 
I can tell you no more if I preach for a year.” 


If Englishwomen have, on the whole, been faithful and con. 
scientious in the discharge of the duties and responsibilities already 
entrusted to them, if they have cared to make some little corner of 
the world better and happier than they found it, if their gradual 
introduction into some departments of public life, since the begin. 
ning of this century, has made prison life less degrading, has given 
workhouse children a better chance, has improved the quality of sick 
nursing, has contributed any solution to the problems of pauperism, 
has extended and improved education, then we may confidently 
appeal to the past as the best guarantee of what we hope for in the 
future. The subjects here briefly alluded to suggest the names of 
Elizabeth Fry, Mary Carpenter, the Miss Davenport Hills, Mrs, 
Nassau Senior, Miss Nightingale, Miss Octavia Hill, Mrs. William 
Grey and others, too numerous to mention. All the truly womanly 
work, to which they have devoted themselves, forms a body of 
tradition that will have a powerful influence in directing women’s 
work in the future. The women I have mentioned and many others 
have come more or less into public life ; they have produced social 
changes of the greatest importance; but the way in which they 
have worked affords no justification for the accusation that women 
in public life will give painful examples of “febrile exaltation,” 
“of preference for persons over principles, and spasmotic attacks of 
”” which 
Mrs. Lynn Linton dreads as the result of women’s suffrage. It need 
hardly be said that it is not expected that the rank and file of women 
will be equal to the leaders and inaugurators of the important social 
reforms I have mentioned, any more than the rank and file of men 
will be equal to Burke or Wilberforce. But when it is seen that a 
large body of representative Englishwomen for nearly a century 
have worked for definite purposes with persistence and devotion, 
when they have been uniformly reasonable in their demands, 
moderate in their arguments, and accurate in their statements, when 
the result of their work has been of such self-evident utility as to 
completely annihilate all opposition to it, then I think it is not un- 
reasonable to claim that the national characteristics of the English 


suspicion, anger, and unreasonable national ‘ breaking out,’ 


people, such as practical moderation, common sense and honesty, ate 
not the exclusive property of one sex. 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton and Mr. Goldwin Smith both talk of a nation 
in which women are allowed to vote for Members of Parliament, 
ceasing to be masculine. ‘ We may bid adieu,” says the lady, “ to 
our place among the masculine nations of Europe;”’’ and the pro- 
fessor takes up the wondrous tale by saying, “In the conflict of 
nations, What chance will a nation under female intluence have 
against countries like Russia and Germany, with thoroughly 
masculine Governments ¥”’ Ever since the time when “ Male and 
female created He them; and blessed them, and called their name 
Adam,” no nation has ever been exclusively masculine, and no 
government even has been really free from feminine influences. We 
wish to see the influence of women in politics recognised and made re- 
sponsible. It is a potent factor in politics not only in our own country 
and in the era of primrose leagues and women’s political associations 
of every shade, but everywhere ; and those countries which are now 
in the first rank of modern civilization are there, according to Sir 
Henry Maine, chiefly because they have frankly accepted and 
steadily carried forward all that series of changes which have 
gradually put an end to the seclusion and degradation of women. 

There are nations whose civilisation offers a great contrast to our 
own, where the progress of women towards emancipation has been 
successfully resisted. Are these what Mrs. Lynn Linton means 
when she speaks of ‘‘masculine nations”? Is Turkey a masculine 
nation? If there is one adjective more than another in request in 
speaking of Turkey, it is “effeminate ;”’ and yet it is in Turkey, of 
all European nations, that the emancipation of women has made the 
least progress. Is not the conclusion almost irresistible that ordered 
freedom develops the best qualities of both men and women, and 
that those nations will be richest in worthy citizens where this fact 
is frankly recognised ? 

It is rather a curious reflection that in those countries where 
women’s rights are most completely non-existent, there the specially 
womanly duties of women are the most grossly neglected. Travellers 
in Egypt, for instance, tell us that when the bells call the hour of 
prayer, every man stops whatever work he is engaged in, and 
prostrates himself to Allah. No woman takes any notice of the 
sound. She is too low in the scale of humanity to make her tribute 
to the Almighty worthy of acceptance. She ranks in this respect 
almost with the brute creation. She is not withdrawn from her 
domestic duties by the claims of religion upon her time and thoughts. 
And yet the same travellers tell us that one of the horrors of Egyp- 
tian life is the fearful neglect from which the children suffer. The 
poor little creatures are encrusted by dirt and sores, and are swarm- 
ing with vermin. Children are frequently seen lying in their 
mother’s arms with six or eight flies in each eye. Ophthalmia and 
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various kinds of blindness are, of course, very prevalent, although 
death releases an enormously large proportion of the children from 
their sufferings. Three out of every five children who are born die 
during infancy, and of those who survive one in every twenty is 
blind. This is being “thoroughly masculine” with a vengeance, 
and points an instructive moral as to the consequences upon the 
character of women of the denial of liberty, education, and respon- 
sibility. The hareem life of Oriental ladies of high rank is dull and 
vacuous to the last degree. They play with their jewels, eat sweet- 
meats, and smoke pipes, and thus their day passes. If their children 
are ill they are hopelessly bewildered, and utterly unable to take care 
of them. They cling, with touching reverence, to any average 
English or American woman who may happen to visit them, and 
implore her aid in doing the simplest kind of nursing and mother- 
ing for the ailing children. 

Nothing astonishes Orientals more than the position of women in 
England. A Chinese mandarin has lately published his views on 
this subject. Women, he says, are even helped at meals before 
men; in his own country the men eat first, and when they have guit 
finished, if anything is left, the women are allowed to have it. 
Another Eastern, Syed Ahmed Khan, was amazed to find that the 


} 


servant-girl who waited upon him in his lodgings in London could 
read and write; and he recorded his deliberate opinion that the 
little scrub in a London lodging, “compelled to work as a maid- 
servant for her living,” was in reality superior in nearly all respects 
to Indian ladies of the highest rank. ‘ Such,” he adds solemnly, 


“is the effect of education.’ 

According to the theories propounded by Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, we should expect to find that those nations which 
have most thoroughly suppressed the independence and equality o 
women, are the best representatives of what is manly in the national 
character. It is a mere truism to point out that the exact reverse ol 
this is the fact. <A little reflection upon the laws of heredity 
suggests the reason. Children inherit from their mothers as well as 
from their fathers: this is a natural law which is sometimes disre- 
If it 


garded, but it always vindicates itself, and those who act as if 1 
could be set aside have to pay a heavy penalty. The consequences 
of the suppression of liberty, and a want of a healthy development oi 
mental and moral qualities in one sex, always come out, in the nex! 
generation, in the other. In Turkey, men are effeminate because 
women are practically enslaved. In England, men are manly, 
because women are encouraged by society, by education, and bya 
comparative absence of legal restrictions to exercise whatever powers 
and capacities nature may have endowed them with. Therefore our 


best chance of keeping our place among “the masculine nations 0 
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Europe” is to go on steadily developing the large degree of freedom 
and power already allowed to women in England. The late Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, in one of his books, dilated with his usual humour 
and insight upon “the Englishwoman abroad” as “a glorious 
institution’ and one of the bulwarksof the fame and power of England. 
“She even penetrates,” he says, “to places where the Englishman 
has not been seen, and then what is the impression she leaves upon 
the inhabitants’ They say, of course, ‘If England produces this 


” 


sort of women, what splendid fellows the men must be!’ It is an 
instance of the beautifully arranged system of balances in nature, 
that one sex can never cramp the development, or belittle the nature 
of the other, without sharing the penalty in the succeeding genera- 
tions. Great men do not spring from feeble mothers. In this way, 
through the principle of heredity, the general average of mental, 
moral and physical development of both sexes in any country is kept 
pretty much on a par. If it were not for this, when we consider the 
enormous advantages men have had over women in times past, in 
raining, in power, and in the sobering ellect of responsibility, we 
might expect to see as much difference between the men and women 
of the same country, as there is between the average Asiatic and the 
average European. But boys and girls, inheriting equally from 
both parents, the difference of circumstances between the sexes is 
prevented from exercising its full effect in producing permanent 
differences between them in mental and moral development. 

Some people, in opposing the enfranclhisement of women, say that 
women have, or can easily get, all they want without enfranchise- 
ment. It is rather a lowering view of great national interests to 
represent the claim to citizenship as a scramble on the part of each 
section of the community to “ get all they want.” It is not denied 
that many of the laws most grossly oppressive to women have been 
amended in recent years. Lut it is only about filty years ago since 
Lord Brougham said that the whole mass of the law of England as 
“it related to women, was so atrocious that there was nothing to be 
done but to leave it alone and keep it out of sight as long as possible.” 
This curiously philosophical way of regarding an “ atrocious” state 
of the law does not commend itself to women. It reminds one of 
Rochefoucauld’s maxim upon the heroic fortitude so often shown 
in enduring the misfortunes of others. I acknowledge gladly that a 
good deal has been done to get these atrocities removed; but not 
a single one of them would have been touched but for the efforts of 
women themselves, and one of the most effective means of accom- 
plishing the reforms referred to, has been the demand for parlia- 
mentary representation. When the Guardianship of Infants Bill 
a very feeble and homwopathic dose of justice) was in the House of 
Vommons, a potent argument used by one of its leading promoters 
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was that, if it were passed, it would deprive those who were working 
for women’s suffrage of a striking illustration in support of thei 
case. Who can say that the divorce law is just as between men and 
women ? or that in cases of intestacy, women are well treated by the 
law ? or that women have their fair share of the educational endoy. 
ments of the country ? 

But those who support women’s suffrage have never based their 
case entirely on the injustice of the law as regards women, in those cases 
where the interests of men and women are supposed to be in conflict, 
If every law in the United Kingdom were ideally just to women, their 
claim to enfranchisement would, in my judgment, be quite as strong 
as it is now. The exclusion of a whole sex from the advantages ¢ 
representative government is an authoritative sanction to the view 
that women are not called upon to think or care about the interests 
of the nation to which they belong. To be one of a great nation, 
to feel a sense of national responsibility, is such an immensely 
valuable influence on character, that it is most desirable to extend it 
to women. Mr. Froude is not a supporter of women’s suffrage, but 
he has expressed his opinion on the effect of a sense of citizenship 
on character in such eloquent terms, that I am tempted to quote him, 
and apply his reasoning to the case of women :— 


‘‘The dimensions and value of any single man depend on the body of whid 
he isamember. As an individual with his horizon bounded by his personal 
interests he remains, however high his gifts, but a mean creature. His 
thoughts are small, his aims narrow; he has no common concerns or comm. 
convictions which bind him to his fellows. He lives, he works, he wins a shar 
—small or great—of the necessaries or luxuries which circumstances thro 
within his reach, and then he dies, and there is an end to him. A man, on th 
other hand, who is more than himself, who is part of an institution, who has 
devoted himself to a cause, or is a citizen of an imperial power, expands to th 
scope and fulness of the larger organism; and the grander the organization 
the larger and more important the unit that knows that he belongs to it 
His thoughts are wider, his interests less selfish, his ambitions ampler ani 
nobler.” 


Can anyone honestly feel that women’s characters are incapable of 
benefiting by these ennobling influences? Caring only for their own 
domestic interests, and nothing for the great community of which they 
are a fragment, is merely selfishness writ large. I once heard a lady, 
the wife of a Member of Parliament, say, at a moment when we seemed 
to be on the brink of a war with Russia, that she would rather there 
were a war than a general election. She would rather, that is, than 
that her own domestic comfort and ease should be interrupted, and 
her husband’s digestion upset, that thousands of homes should be 
made desolate, that tens of thousunds of brave men should lose ther 
lives, and their wives and children should taste the bitterness of 


widow and orphanhood. The first thing that women learn from 
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pearing some part, however humble, in national life, is to care for 


other homes besides their own, to learn how law and social customs 
affect other people’s children, and to test every proposed alteration 
in the law, not as it may affect their personal interests, but accord- 
ing to its bearing on the well-being of others. In a word, it extends 
their sympathies and enlarges their horizon. 

The view that women are not called upon to think or act as 
responsible citizens in public affairs is now openly maintained by 
very few. It cannot, of course, be advanced by those who are 
inviting women, as members of the Primrose League, or of the 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Association, or of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, to take an active part in electoral contests. ‘ You 
mustn’t think about politics, and you mustn’t know anything about 
them, but you can come and help us to win an election,’”’ does not 
represent an attitude of mind which commands respect or admira- 
tion. If women are in their right places in taking part in the rough- 
and-tumble fight of a contested election, if they can do even this 
disagreeable work in a womanly way, it is surely much easier for 
them to go quietly to the polling-booth on the day of the election, 
and deposit their voting-paper in the ballot-box. The present 
system, which invites the presence and assistance of women in the 
roughest part of the electioneering campaign, while denying them 
the exercise of the franchise, excludes from any share of political 
power all that considerable class of women whose tastes and instincts 
lead them to shun the rowdyism inseparably connected with taking 
an active part in a contested election. 

Some people are afraid that the enfranchisement of women will add 
to the impulsiveness and sentimentality of the electorate, and increase 
the risk of ill-considered legislation. They appear to forget that 
the women it is proposed to enfranchise are not of the ‘“ beloved 
Araminta”’ type or age. It is not certain indeed that the ‘“ beloved 
Araminta”’ type has not become extinct, like the Dodo. But how- 
ever this may be, the single woman or widow who is a householder 
or owner of property, is not usually a person much given to gush 
and sentimentality. It is generally observed that knowledge of the 
facts and practical work are the best cure for sentimentality on a 
given subject, while at the same time this remedy for sentimentality 
gives a decided stimulus to what is valuable in feeling and sympathy. 
It is certainly not true that in practical affairs Englishwomen have 
been overmuch guided by silly sentiment. Miss Nightingale has 
not gone into heroics about nursing the sick: Miss Octavia Hill and 
the Miss Davenport Hills are the most practical of workers ; a vast 
army of women is silently and diligently working for charity organi- 
sation, filled with a true wish to help their poorer neighbours to a 
happier and more satisfactory life, but utterly free from the gush 
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of mere impulsive benevolence. Have boards of guardians, since the 
time when women were admitted as part of their electorate, shown 
any disposition to throw the safeguards and precautions of poor-lay 
administration to the winds? A glance over the yearly reports 
issued by the Local Government Board shows that this is not the 
ease ; and that the twenty years during which women have voted in 
these elections have been characterised by very marked improve- 
ments in poor-law administration: the changes have been all in th 
direction which experience and political economy have shown to 
check the crowth of voluntary pauperism, and to cut off the supply 
of hereditary paupers. Many of these improvements, perhaps most 
of them, have been initiated and carried through by men, but they 
have certainly been aided and supported, and not thwarted, by women, 
both as guardians and yoters, One great branch of poor-lay 
administration women may be said to have made their own; I mean 
the improved methods of bringing up pauper children. By improve- 
ments in the domestic arrangements in schools, in cottage industrial 
homes, in boarding out, in the much-needed auxiliary work of the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, founded 
by Mrs. Nassau Senior, women have come in with their practical know- 
ledge of home-life and child-nature, and have begun an altogether 
new era of hope for the quarter of a million of pauper children in 
our midst. Here we have an actual example, in a definite, tangible 
form, of women’s suffrage and its consequences. It has resulted not 
in effusive sentiment, but in the application to a difficult social 
problem of good sense and good feeling, combined with good 
practical knowledge of the matter in hand. The children hav 
enormously benefited by the change; the proportion of them that 
become respectable, self-supporting citizens has largely increased. 
The benefit to the whole of society from this improvement is too 
obvious to need insisting on, What is now asked for as regards the 
parliamentary franchise, is that it should be extended to the same 
women, who, for twenty years, have been voting for poor-law 
guardians ard in other local elections. 

A very usual form of opposing women’s suffrage is to assume that 
the Women’s Franchise Bill would, if passed, allow all women to vote; 
the ingenuous opponent, having settled this matter according to his 
own taste and fancy, proceeds to show that women being more 
numerous than men, their enfranchisement would involve the 
supremacy of women, and then follows a diatribe on the “ monstrous 
regiment of women.” The initial presumption in this chain of 
argument is false. There is not one single supporter of women’s 
suffrage who wishes women to be enfranchised except on the same 
conditions as entitle men to vote. Even if married women were 
included—and they are expressly excluded in the Bill before Parlia- 
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ment—the women householders and property owners are much less 
numerous than the men householders and property owners. <Accord- 
ing to a Parliamentary return published in 1885, the women on the 
burgess roll in boroughs averaged about twelve per cent. of the 
whole. The proportion is probably very similar in counties. If 
twelve women out of every hundred voters could bring about the 
supremacy of women and the subjugation of men, the latter must be 


bleness indeed, and Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 


e 


reduced to a state of fee 
doleful prophecy about the decadence of English manhood is fulfilled 
already. But here again we turn to experience, and the facts are 
reassuring. In all the local elections in which women vote it is not 
found that their twelve per cent. outweighs and puts to rout the 
eighty-eight per cent. of the other sex. As long as the rules of 
arithmetic ‘“ stand four square to all the winds that blow,” the big 
battalion of men voters need not fear the little battalion of women 
voters, even if the very unlikely condition is granted that all the 
women will be agreed on the one side and all 


D 


the men on the other. 
As a development of the argument just quoted, it is sometimes said 
that it will be impossible to stop at the limited measure of enfranchise- 
ment embodied in the Bill now before the House of Commons. <A 
similar argument was directed against Catholic emancipation. Tif, it 
was said, the electoral disabilities of Catholics are removed, it will be 
logically necessary to make accessible to them all the highest offices 
of State, including even the Crown. The answer to this objection 
was that the process of emancipation could stop at any point where 
it was right and expedient that it should stop; and accordingly 
while Catholics are allowed to vote for Members of Parliament, and 
also to become Members of Parliament, certain great offices of State, 
such as the Lord Chancellorship, are closed to them. The electoral 
position of the clergy of the Church of England is more strictly 
analogous to that which women would occupy, if the Women’s 
Franchise Bill passes. Clergymen can vote in elections, but are 
legally disqualified from becoming Members of Parliament. This 
disqualification is maintained, because it is believed by the majority 
of people to be desirable that clergymen should be working in their 
parishes and not be absorbed in party politics. Just in the same way 
women may be allowed to vote in elections, but not to sit in Parliament; 
and this restriction will be maintained without the slightest difficulty 
as long as it commends itself to the good sense and judgment of the 
majority of Englishmen. It is as reasonable to say, as some tee- 
totallers perhaps do, that the logical consequence of drinking a glass 
of wine is to drink a whole bottle and get tipsy, as it isto argue that 
to allow women ratepayers the right of representation necessarily 
involves their admission to Parliament and to all the offices of State. 
George Eliot has said somewhere that the logic of human life is not 
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like the logic of a roasting-jack, that must go on to the last turn 
when once it has been wound up. We claim representation for 
women on grounds of justice and expediency ; the process of enfran- 
chisement can go just as far as justice and expediency warrant, and 
need not go one step further. It is certainly curious to anyone 
who has caught even a glimpse of some of the oddities and anomalies 
of our law, with which people rest perfectly contented, to hear it 
said that in this one region of the law as it relates to the electoral 
position of women, we shall be tied down to the strict and absolute 
rules of doctrinaire logic, 

There seems to be much reason to hope that the enfranchisement 
of women will at least have the effect on all parties of making the 
caucuses careful as to the character of the men chosen as candidates, 
The party managers will soon learn that the majority of women 
electors will refuse to support men of notoriously bad character. We 
have had a recent illustration of this in the selection of the London 
aldermen. There was a decided indication of the same fecling on the 
part of women in the late municipal elections in Kansas, where 
women voted for the first time. The party wire-pullers there were 
horrified to find that the women were guilty of the enormity of 
“ scratching their ticket,’’ that is, of not voting for the whole of the 
list put out by their party, if any man upon it was notorious for evil 
ways of any kind. After the manner of Americans, male and female, 
the women of Kansas are great at drawing resolutions, and it is 
refreshing to find them, in one of the townships of Kansas, solemnly 
demanding of their party, respectable men to vote for. Here is their 
declaration of independence: ‘“‘ Whereas the privilege of voting in 
municipalities has been granted to the women of Kansas ; and whereas 
heretofore too many men of doubtful honesty and immoral character 
have been exalted to offices of public trust ; therefore—Resolved : That 
we, the women voters of Atchison, demand that only those men be 
nominated for city and school offices that are recognised as persons 
of honesty, sobriety, and good moral character. Resolved: That we 
care less for parties than for principles, and political parties that 
expect our votes must give us good men for whom to vote.” If the 
women voters, to whatever party they may belong, will just live up 
to this, caring less for parties than for principles and demanding 
good men for whom to vote, they may be the very salt of election- 
eering, purifying and sweetening the whole. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has frequently besought us to take warning 
by American experience, but, unfortunately, when he purports to 
quote specific instances of American experience, he generally fur- 
nishes a melancholy example of the profound truth of the aphorism, 
“Tt is better not to know so much than to know so many things 
which ain’t so.” He informed the world the other day that women’s 
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suffrage had been tried in Nebraska and had been given up. This is 
not true. Women’s suffrage has never been tried in Nebraska, con- 
sequently it never has been given up. Women vote in school elections 
in that State, and they have used this power satisfactorily, and no 
proposal has ever been made to withdraw it from them; on the con- 
trary, a Bill is now pending in the Nebraska legislature to extend 
the women’s electoral privileges to municipal matters. The only 
practical example of the actual effects of women’s suffrage in America 
has been afforded by the territory of Wyoming. Women have voted 
for members of the Legislative Chamber there since 1869, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith speaks of women’s suffrage as being still ‘ under 
trial” in Wyoming. The trial has now lasted for twenty years. An 
American lawyer, Mr. George Pellew, of the Massachusetts bar, 
speaks of it, not as an experiment, but as “an assured success.” An 
American paper, under a paragraph headed “ A misinformed prophet,” 
points out Mr. Goldwin Smith’s lamentable inaccuracies, and advises 
him before he undertakes to predict the future to get up his facts 
with regard to the past. The writer, referring to women’s suffrage 
in Wyoming, adds: “ A formidable phalanx of governors, judges, 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries testify to its good effects, and the advo- 
cates of women’s suffrage have had a standing challenge out for 
years to its opponents to find two persons in the whole territory who 
will assert, over their own names and addresses, that it has had any 
bad results whatever.” The Speaker of the House of Assembly of 
Wyoming has thus stated in writing the results of his experience of 
women’s suffrage there. ‘I started with the strongest prejudice 
against women’s suffrage, and was decidedly opposed to it at all 
points; but on its introduction I became a close observer of its 
practical results. . . . I have been twice Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and I have had opportunities of forming a judgment 
upon the circumstances. I can now say that the more I have seen 
of the results of women’s suffrage the less have my objections been 
realised, and the more has the thing commended itself to my judg- 
ment and good opinion ; and I must frankly acknowledge after all 
my distrust that it has worked well and been productive of much 
good to the Territory, and of no evil that I am aware of.” He then 
refers to the influence of women’s suffrage in inducing both parties 
to choose respectable men as their candidates, and adds that the in- 
creased interest taken by women in politics since their admission to 
the franchise has led to “no domestic trouble or made any of us 
speak slightingly of women. In whatever concerns the household 
and family, women are more interested in good government than a 
single man is or can be ; and if it is good government which is sought 
by a civilised people, I can see no safer manner or better way of secur- 
ing that object than by putting the ballot in the hands of women.” 
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This is the testimony of an official who commenced his experience 
of women’s suffrage with a strong feeling against it. As such it is 
much more than a make-weight against Mr. Goldwin Smith’s favourite 
rhetorical phrase about “ flinging the female character and the home 
into the cauldron of politics,” backed up, according to his wont, by 
false statements as to matters of fact. Mr. Goldwin Smith never 
writes on the subject of women’s suffrage without bringing in, with 
verbatim iteration, this stereotyped flight of fancy about the caul- 
dron. It may be truly said of him that on this subject of women’s 
suffrage he relies on his memory for his eloquence and on his imagi- 
nation for his facts. 

A writer in the Times solemnly reproved me for not dealing with 
the assertion in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter, that the reason why 
women have not been admitted to the suffrage is that “ law rests at 
bottom on force and force is rule.” I did not attempt to deal with 
this, because I was convinced it was a misprint. I know Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s arguments and the turns of his phrases by heart. 
“ Force is rule”’ is nonsense; and, to do him justice, he does not 
write nonsense. What he obviously wrote and intended was “ force 
is male.” Government rests on force, but government and force are 
not the same thing. Otherwise it might be said that government is 
an 8l-ton gun, or government is gravitation. In the Nattonal 
Review of February, 1888, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s view on this 
subject is correctly stated, and has escaped the shoal of an easily 
accountable printer’s error. He there says: “ Government and law 
rest at bottom on force, and force is male.’”? Government, it is true, 
rests at bottom on force, but a government that rests on nothing 
stronger than mere physical force is foredoomed to overthrow. 
“Male and female created He them;”’ and from the beginning of 
civilisation, women have contributed something, more or less, to the 


© 


moral forces on which, at bottom, even more essentially than on 
physical force, governments rest. In Amiel’s Journal two passages 
are found illustrating this: 


‘* Civilization is first and foremost,” he writes, ‘‘a moral thing. Without 
honesty, without respect for law, without the worship of duty, without the love 
of one’s neighbour—in a word, without virtue—the whole falls into decay, and 
neither letters nor art, neither luxury, nor learning, nor rhetoric, nor the 
policeman can maintain erect and whole an edifice of which the foundations are 
unsound.” 

And again, 

‘* A State founded upon interest alone and cemented by fear, is an ignoble 
and unsafe construction. The ultimate ground upon which every civilization rests 
is the average morality of the masses. Duty is what upholds all, so that those 
who unobtrusively feel it and set a good example thereby are the sustenance 
of this brilliant world which knows nothing about them. Ten righteous men 
would have saved Sodom, but thousands and thousands of good homely folk 
are needed to preserve a people from corruption and decay.” 
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It is this moral force, without which physical force descends to mere 
brutality, which women as well as men are able to contribute to the 
national well-being. I have already referred to some instances of it, 
for example, to the American women calling for men of honesty and 
good character for whom to vote; and is it not one of the most 
familiar facts of daily life that the forces which make for righteous- 
ness come to us from women as well as from men? My own belief 
is that they come from women even more than from men ; but I do 
not risk an overstatement of the case. The Spectator, no friend of 
women’s suffrage, commented, about a year ago, on the death of a 
lady, Mrs. Owen, whose life and poems had produced a profound 
moral influence on a limited circle. 


**No wonder,”’ the passage ran, ‘‘ that the mind which produced this poem 
affected so widely and profoundly the neighbourhood within which its influence 
was exerted, that when Mrs. Owen died, her funeral was more like the funeral 
of a great benefactor to the nation than the funeral of an Englishwoman 
hardly known beyond her own county. Comparatively narrow as was the 
sph re of her influence, it cannot be doubted that if we had even one character 
such us hers in every county of England, the English nation would be yastly 
more competent than it is for every great and good work.” ! 

If this be true, and that something like it is true is fortunately 
the experience of most of us, who can continue to maintain the 
grossly materialistic doctrine that governments are sustained by 
nothing but physical force? They must be sustained by moral force 
also, and this essential part of the foundation of all good government 
is contributed by the female as well as the male citizens of the State. 
The thousands and thousands of homely folk whose good lives are 
needed to preserve a people from corruption and decay are women 
as well as men. And it is especially because women are accustomed 
to rely more on moral than on physical force that we who have 
been working for women’s suffrage, believe that their admission to 
citizenship would add to the real strength and honour of England. 


MILLICENT GARRETY FAWCETT. 


(1) Spectator, Feb. 25, 1888. 











Il. THE PROPOSED SUBJECTION OF MEN. 
“T earnestly hope that the day is not far distant when women also will bear their 
share in voting for members in the political world, and in determining the policy of this 





country. I can conceive no argument by which they are excluded. It is obvious that 
they are abundantiy as fit as many who now possess the suffrage .... . and their 
influence is likely to weigh in a direction which, in an age 80 material, is exceedingly 
valuable in the direction of morality and religion.”’ Lord Salish (ry, in replying to 


Resolution of the Primrose League at Edinburgh, 30th November, 1888. 
I.—WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE AND FEMALE PREPONDERANCE. 
Ar the time of penning this article hardly an individual in the 
country, save parties immediately interested, is aware that, just four 
weeks hence (15th April), it is proposed to rush Bills through Par- 
liament which, if they pass, will at one stroke something like double 
the Parliamentary electorate—as there has been as yet no general 
discussion of these Bills, one has no trustworthy data for precise 





statements—and double it, not by further extension of the suffrage 
to men, but by extending it, not to women householders only, but to 
women lodgers on the same terms as those on which men are entitled 
to the household and lodger parliamentary franchise. These Parlia- 
mentary Franchise (Extension to Women) Bills are as short as they 
are sweeping. Mr. Woodall’s runs thus :— 

‘“* For all purposes of and incidental to the voting for members to serve in 
Parliament, women shall have the same rights as men, and all enactments relating 
to or concerned in such elections shall be construed accordingly. 

‘* Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall enable women under 

coyerture to be registered or to vote at such elections.” 
Were this Bill carried, it would certainly be very quickly amended 
by the repeal of its proviso clause. And that such an amendment is 
not only expected but desired, we may perhaps gather from the fact 
that Mr. Woodall’s name appears second on the list of those by whom 
Mr. Walter McLaren’s Bill is “ prepared and brought in.” Mr. 
McLaren’s Bill runs thus, in terms identical in effect, as will be seen, 
with those of Mr. Woodall’s Bill, but without any excepting clause 
whatever :— 

‘*}or all purposes connected with, and having reference to, the right to 
vote at parliamentary elections, words in the Representation of the People’s 
Acts importing the masculine gender shall include women.” 

Sweeping, however, as are these, in effect, identical clauses in Mr. 
Woodall’s and Mr. McLaren’s Bills, their full import is only seen 
when we reflect that the extension to women of the same political 
rights as those possessed by men would mean, if not immediately, in 
a certainly very brief space of time, the concession to women, not of 
an equal, but of a preponderant political vote. J‘or the extension 
of the present householder and lodger franchise to general manhood 
suffrage will be almost effected even by those changes in the conditions 
of registration already proposed; and it is probable that, if one 
party proposed to shorten and simplify the conditions and periods 
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of residence at present required in order to electoral registration, 
it would be presently outbid by a proposal of its rivals to extend 
the franchise at once to manhood suffrage. But if women are to 
have ‘the same political rights as men,” as Mr. Woodall phrases it, 
or if, as Mr. McLaren expresses it, ‘‘ words in the Representation of 
the People’s Acts importing the masculine gender are to include 
women,’ then Manhood Suffrage would mean Womanhood Suffrage. 
There are, however, half amillion more women inthecountry than men, 
and hence this so-called equalising of the political rights of men and 
women would mean quite literally the political subjection of men by 
a preponderant female vote of half a million. Considering the very 
great number of men whose avocations would necessitate absence 
from their boroughs on election-days, the preponderance of the 
female vote might, indeed, amount to a million rather than half a 
million. But, as 1 have said, the proposal has been so sprung upon 
us that no really accurate data are available; and a preponderant 
vote even of but half a million would be quite sufficient for the 
political subjection of men. 


Il.—THE COMPLETED EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 

First, let me point out what are the facts as to the present 
legal position of women, and show how unprecedented and falla- 
cious are the grounds on which the so-called enfranchisement of 
women is claimed. Jriefly, then, the result of recent legislation 
has been, speaking generally, to restore to women that equality 
with men as regards personal and proprietary rights which they 
enjoyed under the Roman law before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity ; and now, whatever differences there may be with respect to 
these rights, they are, on the whole, to the advantage of women 
rather than of men, It is true that the Roman law made no 
difference between male and female in succession ab intestato ; and 
that such a difference does still, though it will not probably much 
longer, exist in English law. But, on the other hand, a husband is 
compelled to maintain his wife under all circumstances, though the 
wife’s own earnings are now protected, and she can make such use 
of them as she pleases. Again, a wife’s property is protected against 
her husband’s influence, but not—as many a husband’s relatives know 
to their cost 





a husband’s property against his wife’s influence, 
And again, limitations in a marriage settlement in favour of children 
by a former marriage, are, in the case of a widower, but are not, in 
the case of a widow, treated as voluntary, and therefore void, as 
against a subsequent mortgagee. Dy the Guardianship of Infants 
Acts, 1886, a mother’s powers of appointing and acting as guardian 
are largely extended, and the Court has a discretion to regard the 
mother’s wishes as to custody of children. With respect to divorce, 
a wife’s adultery is at present, in the law of England, a sufficient 
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cause to free her husband, while a husband’s adultery is not a sufficient 
cause to free his wife. But a Bill has already been brought in by Dr. 
Hunter to assimilate the law of England to that of Scotland in this 
respect, and thus to give husband and wife equal rights of divorce. 
3y various Acts (1869, 1882, and 18835) the benefits of educational 
endowments are now extended as far as possible to both sexes. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge at present admit to examina- 
tions only, but the University of London, the Royal University of 
Treland, and the University of St. Andrews admit, or are empowered 
to admit, women both to examinations and to degrees, in the latter 
case to a special degree, LL.A. And the Act of 1876, by which 
medical qualifications may be granted, irrespective of sex, by any 
body empowered to grant such qualifications, has been acted on in 
favour of women by the Society of Apothecaries, the College of Sur- 
geons of Ireland, the King’s and Queen’s Colleges of Physicians in 
Ireland, and, I believe, also the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
On the same terms likewise as men, women, if — or widows, 
have now the suffrage in County Council, Municipal, School Board, 
Local Government, and Poor “4 elections, as well as under the 
Free Libraries, and Borough Funds Acts; and the right also, 
whether married or unmarried, to be elected, and to sit as members 
of Se shool Boards, and as Overseer 5, or Guardi: ins Oi ‘the P oor, C hurch- 
wardens, &. Women have also been elected members of th 
County Councils. Whether they are entitled to sit as members is a 
question now sub judice. But if the decision should be adverse, 
legislation will probably amend the Local Government Act in this 
respect, and empower women not only, as at present, to vote for, but 
to sit as, members of the Council. Further scope has also been given 
to the practical activities of women by their appointment to various 
government posts for which their special knowledge appeared to 
qualify them better than men, And tens of thousands of clerkships, 
from those of the Post Office and great Telegraph Companies down- 
wards, are now held by women. Of course all this female competi- 
tion with men only diminishes men’s earnings; and thus renders 
them less able to marry if they remain in the country, or forces them 
to emigrate, and so constantly increases the present half-million 
excess of women in the population, with all the necessary evils to 
women of such an excess. ais tu las voulu, Georges Dandin. 


II.—MR. MILL'S BRUTALITY-OF-MEN THEORY. 


The Premier’s conclusions have probably no other historical founda- 
tion than Mr. Mill’s amazing theory of the origin of the “Subjection 
of Women ” and its ancillary generalisations. It will be necessary, 
therefore, briefly to notice this theory of Mr. Mill’s, which, as we 
shall see, may with equal aptness be named the theory of the 
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“Brutality of Men.”’ According to this theory, subjection—originat- 
has been 
uniformly and universally the condition of women through all the 
ages of man’s history. From such a generalisation—utterly refuted 
by the most notorious historical facts—Mr. Mill naturally concludes 





ing only in muscular inferiority and masculine brutality 


that, as we have thus no knowledge of women save in one uniform 
condition, highly unfavourable to their showing what was in them, 
we are not justified in positively asserting anything about them 
whatever, and particularly whether their nature is in all respects 
identical with that of man, or whether it is in some distinctive 
qualities different.'| Such an historical conclusion, could it be main- 
tained, would of course put impartially aside all generalisations what- 
ever with respect to women, whether favourable or unfavourable. But 
using it merely to put aside, as resting only on theory, the doctrine 
which denies the identity of the nature of the sexes, and the equality 
of their endowments, Mr. Mill proceeds to state a variety of ancillary 
generalisations, condemned beforehand by his own general historical 
conclusions, and to affirm, with the utmost assurance, both the 
identity of nature and the equality of endowment of the sexes, of 
whose nature, according to his general historical conclusion, we 
neither knownor canknowanything. Sucharethe unverifiable affirma- 
tions, and such is the illogical argument on which Mr. Mill founded 
his opinion that women should be admitted, not only to the political 
suffrage, but to every political office, on the same terms as men.” 

IT can here only briefly state those results of research which 
directly negative Mr. Mill’s “ subjection of women” theory, not 
only in its general outlines, but in every single one of its leading 
assertions. As to Mr. Mill’s assertion of a “ primitive state of 
female bondage,” we have no historical knowledge whatever of such 
a ‘ state of bondage,” cither that such a state ever existed, or that 
it never existed; and even if we should relegate Mr. Mill’s affirmed 
“bondage” to the purely animal won of the development of 
humanity, there would even then—as female bondage is by no means 
the rule among other species of animals—be no scientific presump- 
tion in its favour. So far as we have any real historical knowledge 
of “the very carliest twilight of human society,” we find that it 
was the woman, not the man, who was the head of the household ; 
that it was not from the ancestor, but the ancestress, that kinship 
vas counted ; and that it was on female, and not on male descent, 
therefore, that claims were founded to the devolution of property and 
of dignities. So far from the status of women having been uni- 
formly and universally a state of subjection, owing to the legalised 
brutality of man, we find that, throughout all the ages of Egyptian and 
Chaldean civilisation, women enjoyed incomparably greater personal 
and proprietary independence than they have ever possessed in 


(1) Sudbjection of Women, p. 37, 38. (2) Sudjection of Women, pp. 97, 98, &e. 
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Christendom, suave till within the last decade in England. So far 
from the apparent subjection of women at Athens and at Rome, dur- 
ing certain clearly definable historical periods, having owed its 
origin, as Mr. Mill declares, to the mere legalisation of masculine 
brutality, it demonstrably owed its origin to the special conditions 
which, in the struggle of these communities for existence, necessi- 
tated for a time, at Athens, the seclusion of women, and, at Rome, 
their subjection, along, be it noted, with that of sons, to the patria 
potestas. Save at the periods referred to, women enjoyed in the Classic 
Civilisations very great liberty, and, in the later centuries of Pagan 
Rome, an incomparably greater liberty than they have ever since 
then enjoyed. And finally, the subjection of women, which undoubt- 
edly has existed in Christendom, is demonstrably due, not to the 
legalisation of a brutally originating ‘state of bondage,” but, as has 
already been said, to the triumph of a religious revolt against all the 
emancipatory principles of the Roman jurists, and edicts of the 
Roman pretors. 

And here is the importance of these facts with reference to our 
present argument. Assume with Mr. Mill a uniform and universal 
subjection of women, and we shall certainly not be entitled to 
generalise with any confidence as to the differences that would dis- 
tinguish them from men, in a condition of social equality. But if, 
as a matter of historical fact, the status of women, from “ the earliest 
twilight of human society ”—more definitely, from the foundation 
of the Egyptian and Chaldean monarchies, about 5000 n.c., or 7000 


years ago 





if the status of women in all the greater civilisations, 
save that of Christendom, has been one of liberty and independence 
rather than of subjection, then we shall certainly be entitled to 
generalise as to the characteristics of women; to say whether they 
are identical with, or different from, those of men; and to judge 
whether such differences as may be found to exist would make the 
direct political power given by womanhood suffrage advantageous or 
disastrous to the community, and hence to women themselves as well 
as to men. Mr. Mill, knowing nothing of history, and coneluding 
therefore that history could tell us nothing of women, believed him- 
self entitled to imagine what he liked; and Lord Salisbury’s belief 
us to the “exceedingly valuable influence ” likely to be exerted by 
womanhood suffrage appears to have no better foundation than 
some such historical theory as Mr. Mill’s. Let me now point out 
what we may verifiably conclude from the history of civilisation as 
to the characteristics of women. 


IV.—THE HISTORICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
§ 2. Now, the first inference which must, I think, be drawn from 


the varying historical positions, and uniform mental characteristics 
of women is, that they have commonly a notion of Truth quite 
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different from, and indeed antithetic to, that which men commonly 
have. With women, the characteristic test of the truth of a given 
notion is its accordance with internal wants and sentiments. With 
men, the characteristic test of the truth of a given notion is its 
accordance with logical postulates, and with external facts. No 
doubt, in that ultimate accordance of Thought with Things, which is 
the great aim of scientific research, our notions will be no less in 
accordance with internal wants and sentiments than with logical 
postulates and external facts. And hence, the internal test 
characteristically applied by women has a certain justification, as 
well as the external test characteristically applied by men. But 
the whole mass of facts connected with the history of thought proves 
incontestably that, in the present stage of human intelligence, 
notions primarily tested by accordance with internal wants and 
sentiments are incomparably more likely to be false than notions 
primarily tested by accordance with logical postulates and external 
facts. The whole history, indeed, of modern progress more 
especially, is but one continuous triumphant vindication of the 
masculine and scientific, as opposed to the feminine and priestly, 
conception of Truth and test of alleged truths. 

In support of this inference as to the characteristic concep- 
tion and test of Truth among women, it must here suffice to 
note this certainly most significant fact. Notwithstanding a 
personal and proprietary equality with men, which, with such 
exceptions as those just named, goes back to the very origin of 
civilisation, and hence for at least some seven thousand years, 
not one woman do we find in all history originating new ideas, 
even in Religion, and siill less in Science. For to originate, even in 
Religion, and still more, of course, in Science, one must doubt and 
inquire, submitting one’s notions, during years of brooding thought, 
to the test of varied reflections, in the case of the founders of new 
Religions ; and to the test, not of varied reflections only, but of 
laboriously colligated facts, in the case of founders of new Sciences. 
But though women, from the days of the hetairai of Athens to those 
of the collegians of Girton, have had, save hitherto in Christendom, 
the amplest opportunities and the most stimulating encouragement, 
their highest attainment has been but to popularise, like Hypatia, the 
philosophical systems, or, like Mrs. Somerville, the scientific dis- 
coveries of men. Mr. Mill found it difficult, and was in fact unable 
verifiably to explain how it was that women had shown no original 
genius even in the department of Music. The cause of their far 
more striking and significant want of originating power in the 
development of Religion is a problem that appears never to have 
occurred to him, though not even a Monastic Order in Christendom, 
or a Dervish Order in Islamiyeh, has been founded by a woman. But 
I would submit that no other verifiable cause can be found for this 
VOL. XLV. N.8. QQ 
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striking and significant fact than that difference of intellectual 
character which makes prolonged brooding doubt impossible for 
women, and hence makes them readily accept opinions coming to 
them with some show of authority, and chancing, above all, to 
accord, not with objective facts, but with their own subjective wants 
and sentiments. And surely, to clinch the inference from these great 
historical facts we need go no further afield than this contemporary 
fact that, for twenty years, women, and femininely influenced men, 
have unquestioningly accepted such a fundamental, yet utterly base- 
less, historical theory as that of Mr. Mill’s truly “ incomparable ”— 
‘“‘incomparable”’ in no eulogistic sense—essay on the Subjection of 
Women. 

On our conceptions of Truth depend our conceptions of the Ideal. 
As in the case of individuals and of races, so in the case of the sexes, 
in no way can we better penetrate to the core of the mental differ- 
ences that distinguish them than by consideration of their respective 
ideals. And just as to the physio-psychologist, so to the student 
of the history of Religion, to postulate identity, to postulate anything 
but the profoundest difference in the mental capacities, and there- 
fore in the functions, of men and women seems an absurdity almost 
beneath refutation. or the history of Religion has, in fact, been 
the history of the struggle between the cosmological conceptions of 
thinkers—always singularly similar, if not essentially identical—and 
the varied personal forms of folk, and feminine superstition. While 
the men, for instance, of the Classic Civilisations were developing 
philosophic and scientific systems, the women were ever abandoning 
themselves to some new enthusiasm for an Oriental Divinity—Didny- 
sos, the Idan Mother, or Isis and Osiris. And no more striking 
illustration can perhaps be given of the difference of the ideal con- 
ceptions, commonly characteristic of men and women respectively, 
than in the contrast between the Omnes homines natura equales sunt, 
“ All men are by Nature equal,” and the [lavtes yap vpeis evs éote ev 
Xpore *Iyoov :' “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” of that new 
Oriental Religion, the triumph of which was so predominantly due to 
the enthusiasm with which it was taken up by the women of the 
Roman Empire. Abstract and philosophical as was the formula of 
the Jurists, it sufficed to give rise to the conception and the enthu- 
siasm of Humanity, a word first’ pronounced, not in Syria, where it 
was indeed never pronounced at all, but at Rome, Zumanitas—and 
at Rome all such phrases as Caritas generis humani, “ Belovedness 
of the human race,” Totius complexus gentis Humane, “ Embrace of 
the whole human family,” culminated in Justitia, defined as suum 
cuigque tribuens, “ giving each one his due.” This was the Ideal 
which, simply and scientifically as it was expressed, was capable of 
inspiring innumerable lives of men with such an enthusiasm for 

(1) Gal. iii. 28. 
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Justice as untiringly, century after century, wrought out that system 
of Roman Law, the greatest Jurisprudence in the world. But for 
women—though with greater and more widely diffused facilities for 
education, if they cared to make use of them, than they have since 
then, save exceptionally, enjoyed—this was far too “dry ” a formula 
to excite enthusiasm save in the rarest cases of female Stoics. Instead 
of the abstract and philosophical “ All men /y Nature are equal,” 
they required the concrete and emotional, ‘ Ye are all one én Christ.” 
Not Humanity, but a Divine Man, and Humanity, if at all, only in 
that Divine Man, could excite in women a self-sacrificing enthusiasm. 

But if the difference between whatever tend to be the character- 
istic ideals of men (of the Aryan race, at least) and women respec- 
tively is thus illustrated, no less strikingly, I think, are the conse- 
quences of a feminine rather than a masculine Ideal illustrated by 
that legal and social subjection of women which was the indisputable 
historical consequence of the triumph of the Religion to which their 
self-sacrificing enthusiasm so conspicuously contributed. If women 
played a most important part in the establishment of Christianity, 
it was not only because the Constitution of Antoninus Caracalla 
(212 a.c.) carried to its utmost limit that conferment of Roman 
citizenship which had for centuries been more and more widely 
extended, but because, synchronous with this extension of Roman 
citizenship, was the completion of those Commentaries of the 
Antonine Jurists (117—222 a.c.), which similarly carried to its 
utmost limit that personal and proprietary emancipation of Roman 
women which the edicts of the prators had for centuries been 
extending. The religious enthusiasm, therefore, of the women of 
the Roman Empire had now, however it might chance to be excited, 
a prodigiously greater material potency ; and with all their new 
powers of pecuniary independence and legal freedom, added to those 
of the persuasiveness which they never lack, they converted men to 
their own enthusiastic belief in the new Religion of the Crucified God. 
Its essential social principle was the subjection of women. But the 
Apostolic assertions of their inferiority, and the Patristic denuncia- 
tions of their wantonness, they humbly heard, and injunctions to 
submit themselves in all things they humbly obeyed, for the sake of 
Him in whose name the denunciations were launched, and the 
injunctions laid upon them. And the result has been, all that injus- 
tice, and all those miseries of subjection from which they have 
suffered since the fall of the Roman Empire, and from which they 
have been in England emancipated only within the course of this 
decade. No Sophoclean irony is comparable to the irony of History. 

Lastly, in this rapid indication of the historical characteristics of 
women, must be noted the difference between their notions of Rights, 
of Justice, and of Remedies, and those commonly characteristic of men. 
Just as the distinctive masculine conceptions of Truth and of the 
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Ideal tend to be characterised by the regard they have to accordance 
with objective reality, so it is with masculine conceptions of Rights, 
of Justice, and of Remedies. And just as characteristically as in their 
notions of Truth and of the Ideal do women, in their notions of 
Rights, of Justice, and of Remedies, tend to have regard, not to 
external reality, but to internal sentiment. Drawn though this 
inference is from the whole history of the public action of women, 
and of femininely influenced men, it is wholly unnecessary here to 
give historical illustrations. Proofs and illustrations enough are 
afforded by the Female Suffrage, and every other social and political 
movement in which women have borne a leading part during the 
last quarter of a century. Not, as in the case of every single exten- 
sion of the suffrage to men, because of definite and serious griev- 
ances objectively verifiable, has the suffrage been claimed by women, 
but because of an assumed logical deduction from some misappre- 
hended principle, or some mere vague and undefined idea, the truth 
and justice of which it has appeared in no way necessary to verify. And 
so, with reference to the remedies which women have proposed, and 
the quackeries which, mainly through the influence of women, have 
been enacted, for the cure of social evils. These quackeries, and the 
unscrupulous means adopted for getting them enacted, have now, in 
case after case, been proved to have increased rather than diminished 
the evils for the cure of which they were proposed. These experiences 
very aptly synchronise with the outright proposal now of the extension 
to women of such a parliamentary franchise as would give them at 
once probably an equal, and soon a preponderant, political vote. And 
now we have to pass to the consideration of the probable effects, and 
hence the justice, of such a womanhood suffrage—the historical cha- 
racteristics of women being such as have just been indicated. 


V.—GROUNDS OF OPPOSITION TO WOMANIIOOD SUFFRAGE. 

Let me first say that no true Radical would oppose womanhood 
suffrage on the ground of its being undesirable that women should 
interest themselves in, and exert their influence on, the discussion of 
social and political questions. For myself I am, and have always 
been, most strongly of opinion that social questions particularly can 
be duly solved only through the full and free co-operation of men 
and women. All that legislation has recently accomplished, as sum- 
marised in the earlier pages of this paper, not only with reference to 
the personal and proprietary emancipation of women, but with 
reference also to giving them greater facilities for education, and 
opportunities also for practical participation in local administrative 
work, from County Councils downwards—all this recent legislation 
every true Radical has supported by every means in his power. 
And the question now is, not by any means whether women should 
co-operate with men in the solution of social and political problems, 
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but simply whether that co-operation should take the form of a direct 
vote by women equal in political power to, or greater than that by men. 
And what I desire to submit for earnest consideration is whether the 
possession of direct political power by women would not disastrously 
affect the treatment of those great social questions which are now 
more particularly, amid the most critically revolutionary conditions, 
demanding solution, or some progress towards solution, by the 
present generation. With such a futile question as whether, in 
some future generation, under entirely different parliamentary and 
other conditions, womanhood suffrage might not be a desirable 
means for the exercise of the influence of women—with such an inane 
and idle question we have nothing to do. Our question is simply 
whether here in England, and now, womanhood suffrage would—not 
give temporary aid to a political party in an imminent General 
Election—but whether it would, or would not, aid those whose 
only care is for such a solution of great questions as will advantage 
the whole community, and the general progress of Civilisation ? 

Now, more and more among men the conviction is both spreading 
and deepening that, in the profoundly true words of Littré, Le 
sort des destinées sociales et celui de la science sont désormais unis indis- 
solublement—* the future of Social Destinies and that of Science 
are henceforth indissolubly united.” And why? Because Science is 
thought in accordance with the facts of things, or, briefly, verified 
thought; and if one’s thought, on social matters particularly, is 
not in accord with the facts of things, the consequence—whatever 
one’s hopes and beliefs may be—the necessary consequence is un- 
necessary human misery. This men see and feel incomparably more 
generally and incomparably more deeply than women do. The 
spreading of that Scientific Socialism which presents so great a con- 
trast to the Utopian Socialism of a hundred years ago is nothing 
essentially but the spreading of this conviction. Humanity—the con- 
census and progressive interaction of the spiritual and material 
torces of all the sections of Mankind—is not as yet an organism, but 
tends to become one, or, if the expression may be used, isan organism 
in the making. How is the great process to be forwarded? By 
action founded on knowledge ? Or by action impelled by sentiment ? 
By neither exclusively, but by both in such due co-operation as gives 
to the Will instructed by knowledge, rather than to the Will impelled 
by sentiment, direct regulative power. 

In this idea of a Social Organism the solution of the womanhood 
suffrage question is implicitly contained. If we look on men and 
women simply as individuals, and without regard to the social 
organism of which they form parts, and the special circumstances of 
that organism, it may be difficult to show good reason why women 
should not have every suffrage possessed by men. But the political, as 
well as the metaphysical, philosophy of Individualism is, and has for 
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long been, becoming more and more discredited. We are not mere 
units of an inorganic Aggregate, we are parts of an organic Life. And 
the true direction and scope of the functions of the parts—and hence 
the respective Rights of the Sexes—must be determined by their 
characteristic capacities in co-operative action for the good of the 
whole. 

Now, the state of society might doubtless be such that, notwith- 
standing such historical characteristics of women as those above 
indicated, womanhood suffrage might not injuriously affect legisla- 
tion. But social evils were never—save perhaps in the later 
centuries of the Roman Empire 





greater, and, what is of equal 
importance, never—and probably without any exception—was 
the consciousness of social evils greater than at present in 
Europe and America. Never, therefore, was there a state of 
society more calculated to excite every feminine emotion of pity 
and of horror. But the actions prompted in social matters by pity 
and horror do, as proved over and over again, only make things 
worse, unless these emotions, noble as they may be, are under the 
firm control of knowledge and of reason. Even setting aside historical 
facts, women, in contemporary agitations for social reforms, have 
sufficiently demonstrated the mental differences which distinguish 
them from men. Men are either not particularly touched by social 
evils, or, if they are, they have generally, save when unduly influ- 
enced by women, sagacity enough to see that social evils cannot, as 
political evils so often can, be removed by so simple a process as 
passing a law. There is, on the contrary, in contemporary move- 
ments, overwhelming evidence that women, when they take up social 
questions, have in general no such sagacity, and insist immediately 
on some law which, if they unfortunately get their way and have it 
passed, simply conceals and a 
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roravates the disease. 
Surely, then, the solution of the suffrage question is evident. 
Men need the keen feclings of women to rouse them to a sense of, 
and to remedial action with regard to, social evils. But no less do 
the keen feelings of women need the control and regulation of the 
greater knowledge and calmer will more characteristic of men. In 
administrative work there is little fear of evil results from the pos- 
session by women of rights to elect and be elected equal to those of 
men. But I submit to every reflecting reader, man or woman, 
whether, considering the general characteristics of women, there 
would not be, not danger merely, but the clearest certainty, of social 
and political disaster, if women were to be entitled on an equality with 
men, but in preponderating numbers, to vote in the election of the 
members, and in the determination of the policy, of a Parliament, 
which is now, amid the most critically revolutionary conditions, 
practically the supreme executive as well as legislative body of the 
greatest Empire in the world ? J. S. Srvarr GLennie. 
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EDMOND SCHERER. 


Tue death of Edmond Scherer, which took place on Saturday, 
March 16th, deprives French literature, not indeed of a great 
thinker, not perhaps even of a critic of the highest order, but of a 
perfectly sincere seeker for the truth in matters religious, political, 
and literary, and a writer whose curiosity about ideas was always 
liberal and serious. He has been spoken of as if he were Sainte- 
Beuve’s successor in French criticism ; but Sainte-Beuve has had no 
successor. It was not merely that Scherer had not, as Matthew 
Arnold put it, Sainte-Beuve’s elasticity and cheerfulness, Sainte- 
Beuve’s gaiety and radiancy ; he lacked Sainte-Beuve’s vast erudition 
and his mastery of literary detail. His studies are nourished with 
ideas, but each of them has not the air of being the work of a writer 
who for the time being had made himself a specialist in that par- 
ticular province, and the marvel of Sainte-Beuve’s causeries is this— 
that he handles a thousand topics and shows himself to be a specialist, 
almost infallible in his accuracy, with reference to each. Scherer, 
says Matthew Arnold, had the same open-mindedness as Sainte- 
Beuve. Yes, open-minded to ideas he was, and his training as a 
student of philosophy gave him access to certain regions of thought 
which Sainte-Beuve hardly ventured to approach. But he had not 
in the same degree as Sainte-Beuve that open-heartedness to all 
varieties of literary pleasures, which is the indispensable condition 
of a generous equity in literary judgment. 

He had indeed as a critic more in common with Matthew Arnold 
than with Sainte-Beuve. But behind the critic in Matthew Arnold 
lay the poet, and though M. Colani has assured us that there was the 
material for a poet in Scherer, this poet hardly once comes forward 
even to peer wistfully through the prison-bars of abstract ideas. 
Nor had he Matthew Arnold’s gift of light irony, Matthew Arnold’s 
happy malice of the pen, nor his fortunate or unfortunate knack of 
inventing catch-words, which served to give currency to his ideas. 
He resembled Arnold in the moral rigour, which was something 
deeper in each than literary culture—a moral rigour derived, in the 
one instance, from the impress of the noble character of the master 
of Rugby, in the other—that of a Parisian by birth—from the influ- 
ences of Protestant Geneva. He resembled Arnold also in the fact 
that his intellectual life was felt by him to be that of a wanderer 
between two worlds, 


‘One dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 
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He tried to think for himself, and to some extent succeeded ; but he 
sadly yet resignedly acknowledges that most of his thinking was 
done for him by the spirit of the age; that he could not resist the 
strong pressure of the time; that he found himself compelled in 
honesty to walk in ways of thought difficult and dangerous, ways 
which in the end might open upon some destructive precipice. 

The volume entitled Mélanges d’ Histoire Religieuse (1864) marks 
the season of transition from his earlier period—that of the Pro- 
fessor of Exegesis at the Genevan Kcole Evangélique, to his later 
period, that of the critic of a Parisian journal. He had ceased by this 
time to hope for the attainment of any absolute truth by means either 
of theology or philosophy. The thinker who chases absolute truth, 
he says, is a man who would leap away from his own shadow. The 
discovery of the relative character of truths is, he declares, the capital 
fact in the history of contemporary thought. Hegelianism had had 
its day ; it was the conjuror’s goblet, under which the conjuror finds 
what he himself has put there, and nothing more. The authority of 
the Churches and of the Bible had crumbled away under the disinte- 
grating touch of criticism. ‘I have occupied myself for long,’’ he 
writes in his introduction, “‘ with these subjects [religious history 
and philosophy]; I have taken an active part in the discussions 
which so deeply interest the public of our day; I have known in turn 
the sweet and bitter fruits of knowledge, the charm of enfranchise- 
ment, and the sadness which great ruins inspire. I am far from 
believing that I have either opened or closed the cycle of those 
researches to which I have devoted myself, but it seems to me that I 
have almost finished the task which has fallen tome. . . . What 
strikes me mest in reviewing the way which I have traversed, is 
to see how the general movement overmasters the individual initia- 
tive. What is our personal thought, our personal effort in com- 
parison with that secret logic which proposes problems, each in its 
turn, and resolves them with a sovereign authority?” Belief in 
moral freedom, belief in the duality of soul and body, these also, he 
admits, must be regarded as of no more than relative significance, 
beliefs deep-seated in the heart of humanity, yet which express 
only the individual point of view. Because we make admissions such 
as these are we, he asks, to be denounced as sceptics? The sceptic, 
indeed, has a right to exist as well as the dogmatist. But the real 
sceptic here is he who is indifferent to the truth, or he who, not regard- 
ing the truth in all seriousness, makes no strict demand for evidence. 
“JT am resigned beforehand,” writes Scherer, “to every truth, and to 
every consequence of every truth. Is this the attitude of the sceptic? 
The genuine sceptic is the partisan, he whose resting-place is already 
found as to every question, he who has taken up a position once for all, 
and who no longer dreams of defending it ; the man who looks to the 
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social, moral, or religious utility of ideas rather than to their con- 
formity with facts. Let us be assured that what has least of serious- 
ness in our frivolous society, what is least healthy and least sincere, 
is precisely that dogmatism which claims for itself so readily the 
monopoly of sincerity and seriousness.” 

Let us turn from Scherer the student of religion and philosophy to 
Scherer the critic of literature. Here too he is characterised by those 
moral qualities which ally themselves with qualities purely intel- 
lectual; the conscience of the intellect is ever awake within him ; 
seriousness and sincerity are still the notes of his work. It was 
because he believed that these qualities were present in the critical 
work of Matthew Arnold that Scherer was in a peculiar degree 
drawn and attached to it. In his third volume of Etudes he had con- 
trasted the prose written in France with that of German and English 
authors, and had enjoyed a national satisfaction which was not in 
this instance national vanity. In England, he says, we seek in vain 
for a school of accomplished prose writers such as those who form 
the glory of French letters: ‘On n’y écrit pas excellemment.” At 
this moment (1865) he adds, there is not across the Channel a single 
author whom we can read for the pleasure of style and “ la joie du 
goiit.”” Ata later date he discovered at least one such author, and I 
shall not wrong Scherer’s French by attempting to translate into a 
medium which he held inferior the passage in which he points out 
the special excellence of Matthew Arnold’s writing as contrasted 
with that of Carlyle and Ruskin. “M. Arnold est un charmant 
écrivain. Ila la clarté limpide et la bonne grace. On ne le prend 
jamais en flagrant délit d’attitude prise, de tour ambitieux. C’est 
un repos d’ouvrir ses livres lorsqu’on vient de lire ceux des grands 
maniéristes dont s’enorgucillit si 4 tort la littérature de nos voisins: 
Carlyle au jargon conscient, voulu, calculé ; Ruskin et ses affectations 
de profondeur, sa laborieuse recherche d’expression, toutes ses poses 
étudiées d’un charlatanisme qu’on regrette de voir allié parfois 4 un 
mérite réel, et qui constituent un péché contre le vrai sérieux et le 
grand goit.”' Matthew Arnold, says Scherer elsewhere, had pro- 
bably as many ideas in his head as Carlyle, and as much poetry in 
his soul as Ruskin, but he did not on that account consider him- 
self obliged to speak like a mystagogue. Perhaps, preoccupied 
with ideas, as he so often was, Scherer, in writing these sentences, 
did not perceive that Carlyle often employed language for other pur- 
poses than the expression of thought, and that such admirable epic 
or dramatic effects as those which he produces in many pages of his 
French Revolution could have been produced by no other means than 
those actually employed. At another moment Scherer expressed his 
opinion that Carlyle was an artist more than a prophet, and that his 


(1) Etudes, vii. 5. 
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grand and oracular manner, his passions, his tempests of pity or 
objurgation, form part of his manner as a painter. Nor, perhaps, 
did the French critic perceive that dainty kind of affectation in 
which Matthew Arnold sometimes indulged, the affectation of affec- 
tation, followed by a bright smile at his own assumed airs. Still less 
can he have perceived Arnold’s gravest failing—the want of serious- 
ness which is implied in undertaking critical work for which he was 
in no way adequately prepared. It needed a touch of levity or of 
rare self-confidence to enable one to attempt the criticism of the 
Hebrew writings with so slender an equipment of scholarship as that 
of the author of Literature and Dogma. 

Scherer is serious and sincere, but his criticism has some lack of 
warmth and colour. It makes us think, says M. bérard-Varagnac, 
of a Protestant meeting-house—“ elle a gardé je ne sais quel accent 
et quel arriére-gotit genevois.”” M. Colani, himself a theologian and 
a minister of religion, who saw much of Scherer at Geneva, speaks 
of that separation of the idea from the image, which long years 
of philosophic study inevitably bring with them. ‘“ We may be 
engravers,” he writes, applying his words to Scherer as well as to 
himself, ‘‘ but we shall never be colourists. Unknown to ourselves 
we are for ever operating with algebraic expressions, and when we 
think we have described a person or an object, it always happens 
that we have set down his formula.” ? 
observed, a certain want of amenity in Scherer when he becomes 


Hence, as some one has 


controversial. It is not a living man whom he criticises, but an 
idea or a system, and no reserves or compromising refinements are 
claimed by an idea. M. Bérard-Varagnac characterises happily 
much of Scherer’s work when he speaks of “la trame forte et serrée, 
un peu incolore, de ses écrits;” contrasting this strong but some- 
what colourless texture with that other criticism, if so it may be 
called, “tout éblouissante et tonnante de fusées et de flammes de 
Bengale, qui éclatait, comme des feux d’artifice, dans les feuilletons 
et dans les livres de M. Paul de Saint-Victor.”? No contrast, indeed, 
could be more striking than that between the style of Scherer and 
that of the author of Hommes et Dieux. In criticising Les Deur 
Masques, Scherer recognises the amazing virtuosity of Paul de 
Saint- Victor in his handling of the instrument of language ; but he 
fears that with him the word may at times take the place of the 
idea—“ we think of one of those Eastern weapons, where the chas- 
ings on the blade and the jewels of the sheath make us a little for- 
getful of the masculine uses of the sword.” In Scherer’s own 
writing we are constantly in the presence of ideas, and his style has 
a sober and manly grace; but it rarely becomes radiant with that 


(1) Quoted by M. Bérard-Varagnac: Portraits littéraires, p. 257. 
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intellectual beauty where light in its exquisiteness produces on our 
feelings almost the effect of colour. 

Matthew Arnold did not, perhaps, introduce Scherer in the hap- 
piest way to English readers when he chose for detailed notice his 
studies on Milton and on Goethe. An early residence in our 
country and his marriage with an English lady gave him advantages 
not often possessed by foreigners in dealing with our literature. His 
articles on Milton, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mill, Carlyle, and other English writers would in themselves form 
an interesting volume. But no critic has the same independence of 
judgment and sureness of eye in dealing with a foreign literature 
which he has in dealing with the literature of his native land. 
What shall we think of a writer who could translate the exquisite 
lines of Wordsworth 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be.” 


by the words, ‘“‘Inconnue pendant sa vie, bien peu ont su quand 
Luey « terminé son existence” ? It is the translation of a dialectician 
rather than of a poet. Yet Scherer can say a happy thing about 
each of the English authors whom he studies, expressing, if not 
a complete truth, yet at least an important fragment of the truth. 
Carlyle, he tells us, though not a philosopher, is ‘‘ un accoucheur 
desprits.”” The talent of Lord Beaconsfield is “tout en facade sur 
la rue.’ Mr. Gladstone, in his writings on Homer and on Holy 
Scripture, is “a survivor from the age of scholasticism ; he belongs 
to those epochs of human thought when the force of intellect applied 
itself to data furnished by tradition ; when they dissertated ad infi- 
nitum on texts the value of which they did not know how to discuss ; 
when the finest subtlety existed side by side with a superstitious 
respect for authority.” Lord Tennyson, as a lyric poet, is the 
author of pieces “unequalled in any language, some of an infinite 
morbidezza, others of a penetrating pathos, others, again, vibrating 
like the horn of a knight of romance ; and he wants but one thing, 
the supreme gift, the stroke of wing which raises Ganymede to the 
empyrean, and throws him trembling at the feet of Jupiter.” George 
Eliot is “the most important literary personality which has appeared 
since the death of Goethe.” Wordsworth “comes after Milton, 
decidedly below him, yet is the first who comes after him.”’ Scherer’s 
admiration of Wordsworth, however, does not make him unjust to 
Shelley. Half of Shelley’s work, indeed, is “ gitée par d’insup- 
portables tendances humanitaires;’’ but he remains a poet of the 
first order: “he was freer than Wordsworth, his thought was more 
speculative, he touched higher questions, he expressed deeper 
troubles, more actual needs of contemporary humanity ; and all this 
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in a poetical language of wider musical range, of profounder reso. 
nance, of a nobler imaginative power, of a melody absolutely pro- 
digious, penetrating, and subtle ; here the long and solemn murmur 
of the wind in the pine-forest, there the song, liquid and pearl-pure, 
of the lark ascending in a sunbeam.” Such an outbreak of enthu- 
siasm is rare in Scherer, the soberest of critics. 

But in general a foreign critic can say little that is at once new to 
us and true with reference to the inner power and more intimate 
meanings of our own literature. Scherer is at his best when he 
either discusses some literary principle of general application, or 
studies some great epoch or important writer in the literature of his 
own country. Admirable, for example, is his analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the eighteenth century in a review of tke volume by 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, La Femme au dix-huitiéme sivele. 
That age was named by Mark Pattison, who knew it well, the secu- 
lum rationalisticum ; yet one of its most striking peculiarities is that 
it was, so to speak, personified in its women: “ La femme, au dix- 
huitiéme siécle, est le principe qui gouverne, la raison qui dirige, la 
voix qui commande. Elle est la cause universelle et fatale, l’origine 
des événements, la source des choses.” Though the French bourgeoisie 
had increased in riches, society was still essentially aristocratic, and 
the misfortune of the French aristocracy was that it had always 
existed as “a dignity without functions.” Life for the aristocrat 
was reduced to mere relations of elegance and pleasure. Hence the 
French salon, with its graces of conversation : hence also a devour- 
ing ennui. ‘Ce mal incurable de l’ennui, le dix-huitiéme siécle le 
porte partout. C’est la son fond, j’allais dire son principe. C'est 
par la que s’expliquent ses agitations, ses dégotits, ses tristesses 
cachées, l’audace de ses vices.”” To Scherer the eighteenth century 
in France presents itself as an age more brilliant than delicate, 
voluptuous without passion, having a void at its heart which con- 
stantly gaped wider. On the other hand, it was charming; it had 
external grace and elegance, an exquisite accomplishment in the 
art of living. If it was not creative in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, it could at least decorate. If it did not seek the 
beautiful, it found /e jo/i. “Its character is not great; but still it 
has a character ; it put its mark on all that it produced—buildings, 
pictures, furniture.” And in the paintings of Greuze, Watteau, 
Fragonard, Chardin, we can perceive a certain frankness under the 
affectation, a certain originality in the mannerism, and a real 
vitality at the heart of this conventional art. Moreover, as the years 
drew on towards the Revolution, society became animated with the 
liveliest intellectual curiosity. It was in the highest degree mobile. 
There was an universal taste for letters, and in letters for new and 
adventurous things. 
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‘Les dames ont de gros in-quartos sur leur toilettes (c’est le format reeu). 
Rien ne les rebute. Elles lisent [Histoire philosophique de Raynal, les Stuarts 
de Hume, /’ sprit des Lois de Montesquieu. Mais c’est des sciences surtout 
quelles s’éprennent. . . . . Courez aprés ces charmantes jeunes femmes, elles 
yont au Jardin des Plantes pour voir fabriquer la thériaque; chez l’abbé Mical, 
pour entendre parler un automate; chez Rouelle pour assister a la volatilisa- 
tion du diamant; chez Réveillon, pour y embrasser Pilatre de Rozier, avant 
une ascension. Ce matin, elles ont rendu une visite au grand cierge serpen- 
taire, qui ne porte de fleurs que tous les cinquante ans; elle iront cette aprés- 
midi 4 des expériences sur l’air inflammable ou sur Vélectricité. Il n’est pas 
jusqu’a la médecine, jusqu’a l’anatomie, qui n’aient des attraits pour ces 
curiosités déchainées; la comtesse de Voisenon médicamente ses amis: la 


comtesse de Coigny n’a que dix-huit ans et elle disséque!” 

And then came what Scherer terms the crisis, or rather the con- 
version, of the eighteenth century. Nature and simplicity and 
sensibility were preached by Rousseau, and idyls were dreamed and 
tears rained in gentle showers. Elegant shepherdesses and charm- 
ing dairy maids took the place of the graceful students of philo- 
sophy. It was the period of symbolical emblems, burning hearts, 
altars, doves. ‘‘ Madame de Blot bore on her breast a miniature 
representing the church where her brother was buried. Beauty 
formerly was piquant, now it aspired to be tender and touching. .. . 
Every woman was ambitious to love as Julie loved. Every mother 
educated her son like Emile”’ And under all the affectations, and 
the fashion of sensibility, there was again something genuine—a 
real passion of humanity, an intense pity for the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of men, and an enthusiasm for generous ideas, for toleration, 
justice, equality. The heroes of the age, “sont les hommes utiles, 
les agriculteurs, les bienfaiteurs des peuples. Il embrasse dans ses 
réformes toutes les nations. I] s’éléve a la notion de la solidarité 
humaine. I] se compose un age d’or oti les théories du philosophe se 
mélent aux réveries du songe-creux. . . . L’utopie, l’utopie a la fois 
rationelle comme la géométrie et aveugle comme l’enthousiasme : 
toute la révolution francaise est déja la.” Not quite all the French 
Revolution, for when Utopia was realised, the pedants and dreamers 
found themselves side by side with the bandits and assassins who 
always lurk in the shade to seize upon each new Utopia and convert 
it to their own vile uses. 

The melancholy of the literature which followed the Revolution 
is traced by Scherer to Rousseau as its parent, or, if one may so 
speak, its founder. But though René appeared in 1802 and Ober- 
mann in 1804, the influence of Rousseau, as the father of modern 
melancholy, did not produce its full fruits until twenty years later. 
Edgar Quinet has described in his autobiography the condition of 
letters in France after the fall of the Empire, the moral exhaustion 
which followed the shock of great events, the spiritual sterility, 
the apparent void all around him in his years of opening manhood, 
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a void in religion, in poetry, in philosophy. Lamartine gave poetical 
expression to this melancholy of the Restoration period, deriving, as 
it did, something from the melancholy of René, which is that of 
passion, and the melancholy of Obermann, which is that of reflec. 
tion and wasted desires. Lamartine’s is the contemplative melan- 
choly : “Strictly speaking, he has uttered in song only one thing 
—disenchantment. ... Lamartine was not a painter, he had neither 
design nor colour—but he was a musician, a sovereign master of melo- 
dious motives. In reading him we rather experience sensations than 
recognise ideas. We seem to have drunk some magical philter, so 
that the outlines of real things mingle in confusion, and our per- 
sonality seems to be on the point of dissolving and losing itself in 
the infinite like a sound, or returning to the bosom of nature as one 
of the primitive elements.” Scherer’s high estimate of Lamartine 
as a lyrical poet is far nearer the truth than the popular estimate of 
the present day, when the great singer of the Restoration is for- 
gotten and M. Zola is read. All the more because he valued Lamar. 
tine’s poetical work at its true worth, Scherer mourned over the 
intellectual and moral decline betrayed in his later writings, when 
he subordinated thought to effects of style, and especially to “the 
most puerile of all, antithesis,” when he broke with good sense and 
self-respect ; when he came so near charlatanism that he may be said 
to have touched it. 

Victor Cousin, the illustrious autocrat of philosophy, a great 
figure from 1828 onwards, has but a moderate portion of Scherer’s 
admiration and esteem. Two thousand listeners thronged to hear 
his eloquent discourses on philosophy. They were impressed by the 
enthusiasm with which that brilliant philosophic actor played his 
part. He ruled his audience with his air of profound conviction, 
and a range of knowledge that seemed as well ascertained as it was 
universal, with his resonant voice, his gestures, his generous phrases. 
They did not perceive, says Scherer, the consummate skill which lay 
concealed under the surprises of his inspiration, nor at how small a 
cost of real originality he made his philosophic display. ‘ M. Cousin 
was before all else an artist; thought was with him a ré/e; he con- 
ceived philosophic instruction as an effective piece of parade, as a 
drama to be put on the stage . . . . Two departments of study were 
for him as sealed books—the natural sciences and historical criticism. 
Unfortunately it is precisely these studies which are laying the 
foundations of modern science.’”’ With an appearance of extra- 
ordinary power in organising ideas, he really succeeded only in the 
philosophic joiner’s art of eclecticism. But “a philosophic system 
is not a piece of marquetry, formed from bits made to match ; it is 
rather the development of a living and creative idea. Eclecticism is 
the negation of philosophy, as it is of science.” This pseudo-philo- 
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sophy, however, was imposed, during Cousin’s reign, upon all young 
minds in that spirit of autocratic authority which formed part of his 
character. Hence the modern French school—it was in 1867 that 
Scherer wrote—the school of “ declamatory spiritualism,” on which 
the critic pronounces judgment iu a word of excessive severity : 
“grandes prétentions, formules creuses, stérilité absolue.” 

Scherer’s study on Tocqueville, a much more modest, and a much 
more sincere writer than Cousin, illustrates happily the critic’s 
method—one which he only occasionally adopts—of reducing a 
living person to the formula which expresses his essential difference. 
Tocqueville, he tells us, is “‘a talent in the service of a character ; 
with him everything else is subservient to the conscience.” He sees 
in the world not a problem to study but a task to accomplish. He is 
a fully-formed will, devoured by activity, eager for clearness and 
certitude, incapable of doubt. ‘‘ Let the curious look on life asa 
spectacle, the epicurean view it as a festival, the pessimist as a piece 
of irony; for him it is .‘a serious business with which we are 
entrusted, and which we must conduct and bring to a close in a way 
that shall do us honour.’”’ As a result of his constant preoccupation 
with duty, there is something of overstrain in Tocqueville’s character ; 
he is insensible to the humorous aspect of things; he takes in a 
tragic spirit the failures of men to reach the prescribed standard, 
when sometimes it were better if he had smiled. He isa Liberal in 
politics, because duty is a matter for the individual conscience, and 
Liberalism consists essentially in respect for the individual. His 
style as a writer is determined by his character; its admirable 
qualities are of a moral kind: energy, sincerity, virility. The 
masculine virtues of Tocqueville raised him, as a publicist, above the 
lower sphere of politics, and made him sensible of the dangers to 
which our contemporary civilisation is exposed. He sees the man in 
the citizen, and finds in conduct the substance and the vital principle 
of society. Our age, says Scherer, has no political writer to compare 
with him; posterity will place his bust at the feet of the statue of 
Montesquieu. 

The Romantic movement, of which Victor Hugo was the leader, 
is viewed by Scherer not merely as a reaction from the tastes and 
ideals of the eighteenth century, but also as a direct and inevitable 
consequence of the rationalism of that century, which overthrew the 
authority of the classical literature of France, and left a space for 
the fresh play of imagination and passion. That classical literature 
of the age of Louis XIV. was itself what Scherer styles a tertiary 
literature ; it was a French imitation of the Latin imitation of Greek 
authors; it was indeed national, but, as it were, in spite of its own 
intentions ; it saved itself from servility by its involuntary anachro- 
nisms. The Romantic movement of 1830 proclaimed its inde- 
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pendence of tradition, but, as Scherer observes, in fact it only 
changed its models; ‘Shakespeare and Byron in place of Racine 
and Boileau, and, as usually happens in such cases, the singularities 
of the model copied as its beauties ;” the nodosities of the oak, to 
use Burke’s well-known words, sometimes reproduced without its 
strength, and the contortions of the Sybil without her inspiration. 
It was the misfortune of Romanticism, says Scherer, to resolve at 
whatever cost to be novel, powerful, naive; but this is not to be 
attained by force of a predetermination, and never did a poet reach 
originality, in the higher sense of the word, by proposing to himself 
to be original. 

Throughout the eight volumes of his tudes Scherer has nowhere 
attempted an estimate of the genius and the work of Victor Hugo. A 
short obituary notice of Hugo doubtless expresses only a small frag- 
ment of the critic’s complete mind. He comments upon the singular 
fact that with an imagination of such stupendous power, Hugo should 
also have possessed in large measure the gift of esprit—esprit of a 
peculiar kind, more strong than delicate, a sort of herculean gaiety, a 
vein of amusing extravagance: ‘ mais je me trompe, car on se trompe 
toujours avec lui, et il échappe a toutes les définitions: ce géant a fait 
des chansons, et, dans ces chansons, il en est de gracieuses et de déli- 
Add to all else, add to the magic of his genius and the 
power of his work, the fact that Victor Hugo had generous ideas, 
and noble personal qualities, patriotism, humanity, faith. Scherer 
had himself found his early faith, and especially an optimistic faith, 
difficult, if not impossible, to retain ; he had lost his early illusions 
about the progress of society, but “ glory,’ he says finely, “ will never 
fall to the sceptics; the people love those alone who share the cer- 
titudes and the illusions which form an essential part of their life.” 

Of Hugo’s greatest contemporary in the creative literature of 
imagination Scherer speaks without those reserves which the old age 
and the accumulated glory of Hugo may not improbably have 
imposed upon the critic. ‘Massive and materialistic” are the 


’ 
cates.” 


epithets by which he characterises the genius of Balzac, a genius 
devoid of warmth and delicacy. His chief work has been to enlarge 
and elevate “the novel of character’’—of character considered, not 
as that merely which is born with a man, but also as the product of 
education and environment, and representing as such a general con- 
dition of society. He has failed in depicting tender and passionate 
feelings ; he is only moderately successful in dialogue ; he is guilty 
of an abuse of description; he has a morbid taste for social corrup- 
tions; his style is laboured and colourless; but he has represented, 
if not the whole, assuredly a huge fragment of French civilisation of 
the nineteenth century. And he possessed in an extraordinary degree 
the genuine power of evocation. ‘ His persons remain in our memory 
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as if they had actually lived. We have seen them, we have con- 
versed with them, we can summon them by their names. And 
these imaginary beings are of a number almost incredible; the 
novelist’s creation is as vast as a world.” Scherer is compelled at 
last to admit that Balzac had not only the force, but the fecundity 
of genius. 

With the younger school of romantic writers, and with those who 
cultivated what has been called the style of decadence, Scherer has 
little sympathy, and at times in dealing with them his critical intel- 
ligence deserts him almost completely. He describes Théophile 
Gautier as the writer, of all who ever lived, most remote from an 
elevated conception of art as well as from a virile use of the pen. 
Towards Baudelaire the critic shows himself implacably hostile. His 
only merit, according to Scherer, is that hehas the courage, not of 
his opinions, for Baudelaire is without ideas, but of his vices. When 
men have exhausted and worn out the merely sensuous delight in 
beauty then the sensual pleasure in deformity begins. When the 
terrible can no longer thrill our satiated nerves we turn for a new 
sensation to whatever is disgusting. Decomposition engenders a 
yet more fetid decomposition, until at last there remains something 
which cannot be described or named in human speech. Vot/ii Baude- 
laire. He was neither an artist nor a poet. Believing himself to 
be very strong because he was very corrupt, he was at bottoma Phi- 
listine pure and simple. The moral indignation of the Genevan pro- 
fessor mingles here with the passion of the literary critic, offended by 
the artistic vices of the style of decadence. And the nickname of 
Philistine, a Philistine, that is, turned topsy-turvy, applied to one who 
honours the proprieties by an outrageous attempt to shock them, is 
prettily conceived. But Baudelaire, notwithstanding the critic’s 
violence, and notwithstanding what M. Paul Bourget terms his 


? 


“truculent paradoxes,” remains a poet. We recall to mind that 
majestic sonnet La Vie Antérieure or Les Aveugles, with its power of 
cruel pathos, and can then turn to sane uses what is just in Scherer’s 
unmeasured invective. 

At the present moment, when the strife between the classicists 
and romanticists is a thing of the past, the actual contest is between 
two schools which Scherer names the Virgilians and Mosaic-makers. 
For the one school poetry is a language that expresses a meaning, 
for the other it is an art that produces a sensation: ‘“ The first— 
the Virgilians—speak because they have something to say, and they 
say it as a man does who is impelled to speech by a thought and a 
feeling with grace of style, seeking fulness of sound as well as of 
sense, loving amplitude of utterance and completeness of idea, di 
parlar largo fiume. The others make poetry an affair of technique. 
Form has for them an independent value. They pursue rare turns, 
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of expression, rich rhymes, difficulties subdued. Virtuosi, as they 
are, they aim at giving evidence of their virtuosity.”” It need hardly 
be said that Scherer, while not insensible to some services rendered 
to poetry by the school of the Mosaistes, ranges himself without 
hesitation on the side of the Virgiliens. What volume of verse now- 
a-days, he asks, makes us think ? What book quickens the beating 
of our heart? We arereminded of some words of Matthew Arnold 
in his address, as President of the Wordsworth Society. Matthew 
Arnold there indicates as an invaluable merit of Wordsworth this in 
particular, that he had something to say. ‘ Perhaps one prizes this 
merit the more as one grows old, and has less time left for trifling. 
Goethe got so sick of the fuss about form and technical details, with- 
out due care for adequate contents, that he said if he were younger 
he should take pleasure in setting the so-called art of the new school 
of poets at naught, and in trusting for his whole effect to his having 
something important to say.” Not that Goethe, or Arnold, or 
Scherer, undervalued form and the workmanship of verse, but that 
even in the interest of form it is needful that a higher and finer kind 
of beauty should be born from art than that which is attained by 
skilful juggling with phrases and ingenious manipulation of rhymes. 

On the other hand, Scherer was not insensible to the danger in- 
curred by poetry when the abstractions of thought usurp the place of 
the visionary power of imagination, and his fear was that the pre- 
dominance of scientific habits of thought at the present day would 
leave no room for the higher forms of art. The spirit of research, 
analysis, criticism cannot develop itself without diminishing the 
province and the power of inspiration. He valued as highly as did 
Sainte-Beuve the exquisite poetry to be found in the earlier volumes 
of that tender and thoughtful Virgilian, M. Sully Prudhomme. But 
he received with certain reserves the later volume, La Justice, in 
which the poet, calling to his aid the resources of modern science, 
makes an inquisition into ultimate moral problems. We feel, he 
says, that the writeris preoccupied with the precision of his thought 
and not with rendering it ina perfect form. Victor Hugo, indeed, 
in his wonderful piece, /a Satyre, had attempted with a happier re- 
sult “la poésie scientifique.” His cosmogony, it is true, is somewhat 
vague; his style is marred by extravagances, by puerilities; but as 
compared with the pages of M. Sully Prudhomme, what astonishing 
plasticity of language! “Quel tempérament il y a la-dessous! 
De quel pied solide il créve le bleu de l’éther, celui-la, quand par 
hasard il s’y aventure! C’est absurde, mais c’est splendide. C'est 
du Rubens.’’ And then comes the critic’s final reserve and touch of 
doubt with respect to Victor Hugo also, a touch of doubt felt often 
by the readers of Victor Hugo who do not wholly lose their balance: 
“T,’ennuyeux de tout cela, c’est qu’on est foreé de se demander 8i, 
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plus sensé, Victor Hugo serait un aussi grand poéte et si, en définitive, 
ce n’est pas lui qui a choisi la bonne part.” Who has ever thought of 
putting such a question as this in reading Dante or Shakespeare or 
Goethe ? .And does not such a touch of doubt help us to assign its 
true place to that stupendous genius which invented /a Satyre ? 

The works of the modern school of realistic fiction are examined 
by Scherer each on its own merits. Flaubert he admits at least to 
the suburbs of his good pleasure; Zola, “an illiterate writer trying 
to degrade literature to his own level,” he absolutely rejects. It is 
an error, he maintains, to speak of idealism and realism as if they 
were mutually exclusive in art ; rather they are the two poles between 
which art lives and moves. The real is that which exists outside the 
artist and apart from him; the ideal is that which the mind of the 
artist discovers as the interpretation of the object or adds to the 
object. Both the real and the ideal are essential to aJ] true art, and 
it is natural and right that there should be two schools of artists, one 
of which approaches nearer to this pole of art, and the other which 
approaches nearer to that. In his review of Flaubert’s L’ Education 
sentimentale, which ought rather, he says, to have been named /es 
Bonnes fortunes de M. Frédéric, Scherer points out the two capital 
risks incurred by the realistic novelist. First, there is the danger of 
want of unity or ensemble. A series of photographic pictures is not 
a work of art. In Madame Bovary, indeed, the acts of the drama are 
in living connection each with the other, and lead naturally and 
inevitably to the denouement. It is not so with L’ Education senti- 
mentale; “Vouvrage n’est pas composé.” We might describe it as a 
collection of medallions, each interesting in itself, but still a col- 
lection, not like a single living and breathing statue or portrait. 
Secondly, the artist who is a realist may make a choice of subjects 
which are indeed capable of artistic imitation, but which do not 
interest us when we see them so reproduced. Scherer anticipates 
the possible retort upon his criticism that he condemns Flaubert’s 
choice of subjects as a moralist. ‘1am no more of a prude,” 
he says, “than other folk. I confess even that I look on 
morality as not concerned in the question. I have never under- 
stood what is meant by a dangerous book, for every book may 
be in turn dangerous or wholesome according to the reader’s 
disposition. Sut as a matter of decency, that is to say of 
taste, that is to say of art, M. Flaubert himself knows well that 
everything cannot be shown, that everything cannot be said.” And 
in the same spirit in which he called Baudelaire a Philistine, Scherer 
adds, “ You fancy that you give a proof of strength in braving the 
conventions of life and the decencies of language, and you only 
prove your own impotence. You flatter yourself that in this way 
vou are raised above the bourgeois, and you do not sce that nothing 
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is more bourgeois than this kind of cynicism. You, moreover, enter 
a narrow passage from which there is no issue. These high-spiced 
dainties soon leave an appetite for others still more highly seasoned, 
Diseased passions, vile curiosities call for new gratifications, and he 
who has undertaken to supply their requirements is condemned to 
descend ever lower and lower.’ “ Veils,” says Scherer happily, “ are 
made to be lifted, but woe to him who lifts them, for the veil itself is 
part of the divinity.” Such ideal beauty as that of an undraped Greek 
goddess is indeed the loveliest of veils. And Scherer does not deny 
that one charm of beauty is possessed in a high degree by Flaubert’s 
least happy creation—the author knows how to write. Now modern 
novels fall into two classes—those which are written and those which 
are not written; and unhappily not one novel in ten is eritten. 
“The fact is,” Scherer exclaims, “ I would give all Balzac and all 
Alexandre Dumas for a single page of exquisite French.” Such 
exquisite French the fastidious critic finds in Flaubert, French 
written with clearness and precision of style ; no plastered colour, no 
pile of insignificant details, but words that can be seen through and 
descriptions that really describe. 

Valuing at so high a rate a page of perfect prose, Scherer 
naturally pays homage to the most charming of prose writers, M. 
Renan. ‘ Oh! la merveilleuse souplesse!”’ he cries, ‘ ]’ondoyante 
nature!’’ Astyle at once of the finest subtlety and the most 
exquisite simplicity: ‘une phrase d’allure naturelle, ni périodique 
ni hachée, sans convenu ni rhétorique, sans maniére ni banalité, ne 
connaissant d’autre parure que le bonheur de l’expression, n’em- 
pruntant d’imprévu qu’a la nouveauté de la pensée, au tour spirituel 
qu’elle revét, ou, ca et 1a, A quelque échappée d’imagination.” Con- 
trary to what is true of most other writers, the form with M. Renan 
is the real substance ; he is essentially an artist, and ideas are only 
the instruments of his art. But to seize this Proteus, says Scherer, 
is impossible, formas se vcrtit in omnes. Ile isin turn enamoured of 
the ideal, and assured that the ideal is an illusion. He passes 
without halt or stumbling from Epictetus to Epicurus. He has his 
elevated religious theory, a kind of intellectualised mysticism, when 
he speaks of God and the soul, of immortality and duty. And then 
he brings forth his impious magician’s alembic, in which all these 
ideas are sublimated and evaporated. ‘Science is reduced to 
research, religion to the religious sentiment, the ideal to a mirage, 
duty to a strategic device of nature, God to the category of the 
divine, and the life to come to our part in the eternal work of evolu- 
tion.” Essentially M. Renan, as he appears to Scherer, is not a 
believer or a combatant, but an interested spectator of life; a 
spectator “ seated in his stall, glass in hand, judging the actors, now 
moved by them and now amused.”” At moments he has the air of 
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being deeply and passionately concerned in the action going forward 
on the stage, and he has some faint desires to undertake a part in 
the great drama. ‘But no; he soon returns to his true vocation, 
that of a looker-on, and to his business of applauding the fine 
passages and enjoying a delightiul evening. And, indeed, what 
critic more enlightened or more amiably disposed could the author 
of the piece desire ?” 
Mondes, written when he was about thirty-five, his studies of 
Channing, M. de Sacy, Cousin, Augustin Thierry, Lamennais, are 


Renan’s early articles in the Rerue des Deux 


ranked higher by Scherer than his later and more elaborate works. 
The charm, he says, has grown feebler with repetition; we have 
too many nuances; the challenging of popular prejudices has lost 
some of its piquancy: the voluntary self-contradictions, designed, as 
M. Renan declares, to exhibit the several aspects of truth, now run 
some risk of appearing as a mere sport of the intellect. 

Of none of his contemporaries did Scherer speak more justly or 
more generously than of Sainte-Beuve, and he was never tired of 
returning to one whom he regarded as the last of the great race of 
men of letters. ‘I expressed the idea,” he writes, “ when Sainte- 
Beuve died, that something came to an end together with his life. 
This something was literature in the old sense of the word, the 
pre-occupation of the mind with what is beautiful and elevated, or 
delicate and refined, the search for truth in thought and balance in 
expression ; in a word, all that has hitherto been called literary 
taste and the art of writing.’’ More than once he describes Sainte- 
Beuve as a nineteenth-century kinsman of Montaigne—a Montaigne 
with a vaster range of knowledge, more love of art, an accumulated 
experience, and all the difference which the centuries can make 
between two men. A Montaigne, indeed, with a difference, but 
with as much likeness as the descendant can have to his ancestor— 
the same moderated wisdom, the same happy equilibrium, the same 
sceptical curiosity, the same supple intelligence, the same distrust of 
theories and phrases, the same freedom from great passions and 
enthusiasms. We do not think of elevated greatness in connection 
with Sainte-Beuve ; “and yet,”’ says Scherer, “ he had in him some- 
thing great, something royal—namely, equity.” Scherer quotes with 
approval a passage from one of Doudan’s letters, which characterises 
Sainte-Beuve so happily, that I cannot pass it by. 

‘*No one has been his equal in the union of gifts of intellect and of character 
which rarely coexist in one and the same person: the toil of a Benedictine 
monk with the penetrating imagination of a finely-strung woman ; boldness in 
saying everything while preserving at the same time all the nuances of equity ; 
a taste for exactness and a passion for truth, together with a feeling for the 
ideal in the criticism of great writers; a marvellous erudition in all depart- 
ments of literature, and sometimes the skimming flight of a bird over the sur- 
face of things; . . . an understanding for all the subtleties and all the lofty 
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ardours of the piety of Port-Royal, and on his deathbed a readiness to say of 
the priest :— 
“ Cet esclave est venu, 


Tl a montré son ordre et n’a rien obtenu.” 


Port-Royal, indeed, lay far behind and far away from Sainte. 
Beuve in his elder years. He, like Scherer, if at any time he had 
hoped for absolute truth, if at any time he had dreamed of some 
ardent moral deliverance from the perplexities of life, came in the 
end to accept as sufficient for the needs of each day, the day’s 
portion of relative truth, truth touched now at this point, and again 
at that other and different point. ‘ Pascal,” writes Scherer, “re- 
solves problems, but he resolves them by simplifying their terms, and 
by eliminating part of the facts. There is a time of life, I am aware, 
when we love to lay hold of questions thus on their absolute side, to 
decide them once for all by some sublime act of will. Later, we 
learn to suspect this simplicity as a cheat; we have come to feel all 
that there is of insensible demonstration in simple contact with 
what is real; we are eager to know the universe in all its plenitude, 
in all its complexity, and then we are disposed to pardon much to a 
writer, who, like M. Sainte-Beuve, shows himself simple, sincere, 
and who, in his pages, reproduces something of the infinite variety 
as well as something of the imperturbable sang-froid of nature.” 

Equity—a great, a sovereign thing ; it was his conscious gain in 
this as years advanced that more than consoled Scherer for the dis- 
enchantments and the increasing isolation of old age. I have tried 
in this article, by showing the critic's mind in relation to many 
eminent literary predecessors and contemporaries, and by offering to 
the reader a variety of characteristic passages chosen from the eight 
volumes of his Z%udes, to make Scherer his own exponent and inter- 
preter. And now, at the close, I must quote freely from the remark- 
able preface to the last of these volumes, in which the author 
expressed his mind more completely than anywhere else, and gave to 
the world what he calls a kind of literary and philosophic testament. 
The preface is dated June 1, 1885, and in that month Scherer had 
just left behind his seventieth birthday. Growing old has been 
described in a poem of Matthew Arnold’s 
believe, when he was very young—as not merely a loss cf bloom and 


a poem written, we must 





strength, but also as a miserable decay of thought and emotion, until 
the man becomes at last the hollow phantom of himself. It was not 
thus that Scherer at seventy felt towards old age. “A delicious 
thing, old age,” he exclaims, “old age approaching or already 
come!” But I will not rob the charm from this lyric de sencctute 
by a translation into English :— 


‘‘ Délicieuse chose que la vieillesse, la vieillesse approchant ou méme déja 
vs ' e . on0 o4 
venue! avec la santé, bien entendu, cette condition premicre, ce substratum 
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de toute jouissance, et avec les facultés assez intactes pour vous épargner les 
preuves de la décadence. Les passions sont calmées, muis les sentiments 
peuvent étre vifs encore ; le talent, s’il y a eu talent, a gagné en acquis, en savoir- 
faire, ce qu’il a perdu en verve; le temps, qui a dissipé les enivrements de la 


jeunesse, nous a donné en compensation l’étrange joie du désabusement. On 
a appris a ses dépens, mais on a appris, et, cette vie qui échappe, on la ressaisit 
par l’expérience; on se posséde, et en se possédant on domine ce qu’il nous 
reste de destinée 4 accomplir.”’ 

If, then, in our elder years we lose the audacity and decisiveness 
of youth, its happy, prompt, instinctive way, we have some compen- 
sating gains—the capacity for wise doubt, the habit of suspending 
our judgment, the courage, if there be a need, to acknowledge our 
ignorance. We can wait; we have no passion now for rash gene- 
ralisations. Nor are we disposed to judge our fellows absolutely ; 
we do not see men as if each one was fashioned all of a piece, entirely 
good or entirely bad, worth everything or worth nothing. We can 
make distinctions, which implies that we can spare time to reflect 
and to analyse: ‘Avec l’absolu c’est plus tot fait; le vulgaire se 
plait 4 l’absolu, c’est la forme naturelle de la pensée inculte.” We 
now enjoy the rapier play of Voltaire’s wit, his incorruptible good 
sense, and we see at the same time his pitiful character, wholly 
devoid of the sentiment of self-respect. We do not doubt, any more 
than did M. Thiers, that Napoleon conducted a campaign with his 
genius, but we are willing to acknowledge, with M. Thiers, that he 
conducted politics with his passions, and we add that his incompar- 
able force of intellect coexisted with the ignoble soul of a criminal. 
And Goethe—Scherer has always had his grave reserves with 
respect to Goethe—“ c’est Goethe qui a écrit Faust, l’ceuvre unique, 
tissue de sarcasme et de pathétique, et c’est Goethe qui a écrit cette 
euvre prétentieuse et mal venue des Wanderjahre.”’ We now acknow- 
ledge that the whole truth has at least two different aspects; we are no 
longer prone to admire “comme une béte.” We find something of intel- 
lectual apathy or sloth in the hasty and exaggerated judgments which 
are given ex b/oc, and which refuse to make the due distinctions. 

Nor in old age can we be content to pay ourselves with words. 
“Progress! progress!” cry the fresh young voices of this nine- 
teenth century ; but this notion of an unlimited advance towards 
perfection is borrowed from the sciences and industrial arts; and in 
reality applies only to the accumulation of knowledge, and to a 
certain, external, material improvement of society. Every day more 
of suffering is averted, more pleasures are made accessible to the 
great body of our fellows, and this indeed is something considerable, 
something essential. ‘The error begins in supposing that what is 
true of the practical and positive order is equally true of the moral 
order, in supposing that society advances in moral uprightness, in 
equity, in moderation, in modesty, in refinement of feeling, by some 
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inevitable evolution and automatic development.’ And again what 
shall we say of another word which passes for current coin, for un- 
alloyed gold—the word “ humanity”? What is it but a name for 
one of those abstractions which are created to satisfy the incurable 
mystical needs of the soul? We have a family, friends, a city, a 
country, but all these are not enough ; we must needs idealise the 
entire genus homo, ‘I cannot sufficiently admire,” cries Scherer, 
“the power of abstraction of those persons, who in the wide overflow 
of their sympathies, forget all that is hideous, mean and stupid, nor 
will pay any regard to what is vicious, vile, atrocious. . . . . As for 
myself, the human species amuses me and interests me, but in its 
totality it inspires me neither with veneration nor tenderness; | 
decline solidarity.” 

The “ discomfiture of the absolute,’ the discovery of the relative 
character of things, is regarded by Scherer as the great event in modern 
thought. And the discomfiture of the absolute, as he says, is at 
least favourable to indulgence. ‘ To understand is to excuse, it is 
almost to become an accomplice.” The instinct of indignation is 
indeed one of those instincts which protect the dignity of human 
life ; but we do not lose it when it has been wisely tempered. The 
finest fruit of instruction, the best proof of nobility of soul, is it not 
sympathy with all the aspirations of men towards light and happi- 
ness? But even this sympathy is the purer if it also be tempered 
by experience. We see the wanderings, the errors, the sins, the 
sorrows of men, their ineffectual strivings towards an unattainable 
ideal; and if we love them, our love is mingled with a poignant pity. 

Such, in brief, is Scherer’s philosophic testament. Not that he 
regards himself as a philosopher who has reached illuminated 
heights above his fellows. Far from that. ‘My aim has been as 
much to amuse as to instruct, and when I look back over my life, it 
seems to me in all sincerity that I have had a certain passion for 
seeing things as they really are at bottom, that this passion has led 
me into many adventures, and that my pen as I held it between my 
fingers, has been for me an instrument of experiment and research. 
Which fact, however, is not inconsistent with this other, that while 
working for myself, I have had a confused sense of working at the 
same time towards a common result, towards some impersonal 
achievement, towards some end which I cannot clearly discern.” 

And with this word I may fitly conclude. Assuredly we, his 
debtors, will gratefully acknowledge that the faithful striving of his 
life has not been for himself alone. Epwarp DowveEn. 
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